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Aim.  I.  — the  KELATIOX  OF  1J0:\[AN  CATIIO- 
IH(  ISM  AND  IM(()TESTANTISM  TO  THE  FINE 
ARTS. 

lit  anx  Arf.'i  rn  ffalir  nu  point  dc  rnr  roVn/mx :  J.r/trrff  crritr.'i 
dr  liOin(\  d\'ojd('s\  J^isr,  rf  snirirs'  d'nn  ^tp/nntdlrr  sur 

r  froiun/nfplu'r  dr  r  fmnnicu/rr  Conrrption.  Par  Atli.  (NxjuonT 
Ills,  PasU'iir  Sullrai^ant  (1(‘  Iu'‘fonm*e  do  Paris.  J*aris: 

doi'l  (1iorbiili(‘z,  I'Mitoiir,  10,  Kuo  do  la  Moniiaio.  1S57. 

Uo:max  Oatiiolics  liavo  always  boasted  tliat  tlioir  reliu^ioii  lias 
l)(‘oii  nnitdriiily  and  oxohisively  liivourahlo  to  the  growth  and 
d(‘voloj)inont  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  liavt*  stigmatized  I’ro- 
tostantism  as  a  cold,  harliarons,  and  tastedess  rolii^ion,  Ix'oanso 
slu‘  has  not  yet  hoen  able  to  furnish  as  lomuc  nnd  as  eminent  :i 
list  of  irreat.  paintei’s  and  scnlptors  as  that  whieh  graces  the 
hriiiht  annals  of*  Italian  Art.  This  reproach  lh<>t(*stants  have 
too  <‘asilv  received,  and  too  <piietly  borne.  ddiey  hav(‘  alIow(‘(l 
themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  an  imposing  ll<t  of  »i;rc*at  names, 
without  impiirinj^  how  much  of*  their  ^reatni'ss  was  owin^j^  fo 
their  ndiijion  :  they  have  list(*iuMl  to  tlui  instances  in  whieh  (Ik; 
('hurch  of*  Koim*  has,  nndoubtiMlly,  aided  the  progress  of*  the 
l^hne  Arts,  without  thinkini;  of  those  in  wliich  she  has  dictated 
l!u‘ir  dinM'tion,  and  (‘ramped  tlu‘ir  (‘iier^i(‘s.  If,  ho\vev(*r,  tli(‘y 
^vould  take  the  trouble  to  iiiv(‘sti<i;ate,  instead  ol‘  taking  I’or 
^rant(‘d  tlie  stdl-snflicient  ass(‘rtions  ol*  their  antaironists,  tluw 
would  speedilv  lind  that  they  are  far  too  sw(*eplnix  and  ;^(*neral, 
and  that  much  prejudice  ami  not  Ji  little  falsehood  are  mixed  np 
in  the  alh'i^ations  so  triumphantly  advanced  .and  so  conlidently 
relied  upon.  \Vi‘  inii^ht  refer  to  tlu;  history  of*  tin*  past  for  a 
refutation  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  Uome.  \Vc  miL^ht  cite 
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tlu'  !iiolMn(‘]ii»lv  I’atc*  of  the  omitted  Torriglano  tortiiivd  and  dying 
in  the  (idU  nf  the  ln(|niMtion,  heeauj?e,  in  just  indignation,  he 
had  .“hivered  a  heantifid  statue  ot*  tlie  Virgin  and  Ciiild  u|M>n 
reeriving  from  tin;  Hake  of  Areos,  who  liad  eonnnissioned  it, 
the  palirv  sum  of  thirty  diieats  in  inaravedis.  AVe  might 
instanee  ^Vlonso  Cano,  tlie  Aliehael  Ang(‘h)  ot  Sjtain,  narrowly 
es(‘a|)ing  a  ^imilar  late  lor  a  similar  ollenee.  A\  e  might  jH)int 
to  the  wliole  history  of  Spanish  Art,  whi*re  the  Koman  (  atholic 
('hiircli,  though  a  munilieent  patron,  was  alsi>  a  rigid  and 
inl(>hMant  eensor ;  laying  tlown  the  most  minute  rides  lor 
the  gifulaiiee  of  tlu'  paintta*,  preseribing  the  eolour  and  dis- 
po^^ithm  ot‘  draperies,  the  arrangement  of  hair,  the  position  of 
tlie  hands  and  t\*et,  and  innunu‘ral>le  other  minute  jiartieulars, 
any  dejiarture  Irom  whii’h  was  punished  as  a  erime  by  the 
I  m(ui.''illon,  who  had  a  eensor  tor  the  pur[)ose  of  (mlorcing  thc'se 
rt‘gulatit»ns,  —  an  oiliee  whieh  was  oneo  held  liv  the  learned 
Paeheeho,  tin*  fath(*r-in-law  of  the  great  A  (‘lasipiez.  Passing 
from  Spain  t(»  Italy,  we  might  refer  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
bron/.r>  t*t*  the  Pantheon  by  Popi*  L’rban  A  III.;  to  the  chiirehes 
ot’  Naples  adorned  from  tht‘ sjiolls  of  (ireek  and  Poman  Art; 
and  to  oi^ht  years  of  the  trlorious  lile  of  Aliehael  .\ngelo, 
wasted  in  (juarrying  marbh*  and  exeayating  a  road  by  the 
ettmmaiid  ol  l*ope  l^eo  X.  Put  we  prefer  coming  to  more 
modern  days,  and  showing  that  tlu‘  infallible  Cliureh  still 
eoniinue."  to  dli'tate  to  Art,  and  to  prescribe  ruh*s  for  genius 
ju>t  as  >tring<MU  and  j>ariieular  as  in  tlu*  days  ol  the  (plaint  and 
loarned  Pae!u‘i*ho.  In  iSol,  ('anlinal  Sterekx,  Archbishop  of 
Malinc's,  pul>li.‘-lu‘d  a  yolume  bearing  the  title,  “  short 
•.IiS'crtation  uj.on  tlu*  maniu'r  of  r(*presenting  by  painting  the 
my>tery  ot’  tlu*  Immaeulati*  Coneejition  of  the  yery  holy  A  irgiii 
Mary.  In  ISotJ,  tlu*  Pi>hop  ol  Pruges  published,  at  Priissels, 
a  work  (‘utith'il,  **  Iconography  of  the  Immaculate  (\)neeptIou 
ot  the  \ cry  holy  A  Irgin  Mary,  or  eoncerning  the  best  manner 
of  n*preM*nting  that  mysti'ry.”  And  la-tly,  a  .lesuit.  Father 
('alfu'r,  publi.-hcd,  in  the  journal  called  La  le/.r  dv  Id 
F/7/c  a  third  wiirk  upon  tlu*  same  subject.  Ot  these  three 
productions,  that  ot  tlu*  bishop  is  the  most  elaborate.  It 
prc.'i’rlbes  the  altitude  and  trt*atment  of  eyc'ry  part  of  the 
Mibj  *ct,  -the  tct’t.  tlu*  hands,  tlu*  taee,  the  ey(‘s,  the  hair,  the 
number,  l<»rm,  and  t*olour  ot*  the  garments.  lUit  this  is  not  all.* 
In  St'ptcmb(*r,  ISoti,  the  “ -Vssoeiation  tor  tluj  Promotion  of 
1  liris.ian  Art.  tornu'd  under  the  auspices  and  sanction  of 
1  iu>  1  X..  held  Its  lirst  nu'cting  at  (’ologne.  Ills  faninence  the 
t  .'U'dlnal  Archbl>hi»p  ot’  (’ologne  and  two  bishops  directed  the 
dclib<  lati  »:.s.  1  ht*  Inaugural  dis(*ours(‘  was  j>ronouiu*od  by 
Mgi.  Pan  hi.  Me  (*nlargeil  upon  the  necessity  ot’  re-uniting 
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tlu;  l)on(ls  l)ot\voi‘n  tlu*  Fine  Artv^  and  ludiirion,  of  wliicli  they 
oiiixlit  to  1)0  tho  oxjnvssion,  ami  of  rosistlnjj^  tlio  dolotorions 
intluonoos  of  olassioal  Faixanisin,  and  conoliidod  in  tho  followiim 
tiii^nilioant  terms:  — 


‘‘  'file  nnltv  nooi'SMirv  in  tlio  Arts  is,  tlial  tlu‘  form  m:iy  l)o  worthy 
of  llu‘  saorod  ol>it‘ot  whi»*l)  it  oiiujlit  to  i‘Xj)r(  ss.  Alirni/s  ('oiijlnintf 
its(  If  u'ith  'ni  the  i/n/Kissdhle  liniifs  if  the  (lirecfioii  if  the  Church,  and 
if  sound  trudl/lou.  Lil)(‘rty  tlum,  for  all  which,  irilhiu  these  limits, 
conslilutt's  tlu'  iiulividualit y  of  the  artist,  and  honour  to  tlu*  tcmhmcics 
which  the  Church  inspires  aud  directs'' 

A  lilxMty  this,  somewhat  like  that  ot‘  the  prisoner  of 
('hillon  who  was  perleetly  free  to  imireh  in  all  direct i»>ns  i-ound 
the  pillar  to  which  he  was  tastened,  as  far  as  tlu‘  h'mjth  ot  his 
chain  would  permit.  Ihit  what  shall  we  say  of  a  (’hnreh  that 
arrogates  to  luM’jielf  the  exclusive  patronai^e  of  Art,  and 
vet  presnm(‘s  to  enslav(‘  genius,  tt»  enchain  imaLiination,  and 
shut  np  insj>iration  within  tin*  narrow  limits  of  ecclc.-iastical 
tradition?  No  wonder  that  in  tin*  Italy  ol*  to-day,  we  find 
scrvlh*  copvi.'ts  instead  of  <j;rcat  masters;  that  tin*  two  host 
scnlptors  in  ihnne  arv*  foreigners  ;ind  I h*otestants ;  and  that  the 
o'encral  deeadenee  ol  Art  in  the  Internal  (  ity  is  hrilliantly 
contrasted  hy  its  won(h‘rl’ul  progress  in  (Jreat  liritain  ;  wheie 
in  tffldraiu'  (le  (/(‘ure,  j)ortrait,  and  landscape,  the  aehiev(‘ment s 
of  that  ln*r(‘ti(*al  school,  arc  I'lpial  to  any  that  have*  ^rae(*d  tln^ 
palmiest  (hiys  ol  Roman  Catholic  .Art.  I  hit,  it  may  he  said, 
it  has  Ix'cn  admitted  f(»r  a^cs  that  the  (’Imrch  of  Ronn*  has 
lK‘en  a  zealous  and  enliLihtein‘d  patron  of  tln^  Fine  Arts,  and 
that  Froti'stantism  cannot  support  and  (h'vclopc  them  in  an 
e<jnal  di'iirec.  d'o  this,  we  shall  cont(‘nt  onrs(*lves  with  rcplylnj^ 
in  tin*  words  ol  St.  (’yprlan,  “  (\uisfictuilii  si/ie  eeritutv.  retustas 
est  erruris ;  "  and  we  ."hall  now  jn’occ'cd  to  (*xamln(*  tin*  lcarin*d 
ami  elegant  volume  of  M.  Cocpierel,  which  will  clearly  show 
how  much  error  really  exists  in  the  pievah'iit  and  fa."hionahle 
opinion  with  rc'i;’ard  to  the  (‘xclusivcly  tavourahle  inlluem*!)  of 
the  Roman  (’atholic  ('hiirch  upon  tin*  pro‘j;r(*ss  and  dctvelojnnent 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  also  that  Frot(*."tantlsm  may  yet  j^ivc; 
tin'll!  a  nohh'r  impulse,  and  a  higher  dcvelopiin'iit  than  tliey 
have  (*ver  y(*t  reccivcii. 

M.  (’(Mpicrel  considers  Italian  .\rt  as  exhihited  at  Naj)lcs, 
Rome,  and  l^iris:  takes  a  ‘^(*neral  view  of  Italian  aichiteclui’c, 
and  concludes  hy  a  very  inti'rest iiiL^  appendix  on  tin*  i(*ono- 
oj’aphv  of  the  1  mma(*ulat(*  ('one(*j»tiou.  ( )n  two  o(*(*asions  he 
spent  a  (*onsidcrahle  time  in  Italy,  and  is  I’amiliar  with  h(*r 
laiiLOiai!'!',  history,  and  art.  Ills  volume  opens  at  Naj)le.'^,  that 
''feilelissitna  c/7/n ’’ where  Fop(*ry  is  more  triumphant  than  in 
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Koine  liersc'lf;  where  the  royal  family  and  the  ministers  of 
state  figure  in  the  eeremonies  ot  religion,  and  whore  (‘ven  the 
ollleersTind  Krotestant  s<*ldiers  of  the  Swiss  guard  are  compelled 
to  <‘;irrv  tajicrs  m  processions,  and  to  adore  the  llost  on  their 
knees/  llore,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  in  this  city  so  espeeially 
('atholie,  the  Kine  Arts  ought  to  have  flourished  with  unrivalled 
sphaidonr:  and  y(‘t,  what  is  really  the  ease?  The  Koman 
(’athollesof  Naples  have  despoiled  the  remains  of  (Ireek  and 
Koman  Art  to  (Miihellish  their  ehnrehes,  and  one  may  hehold 
in  a  (diristian  teinjde  such  Kagan  ornaments  as  the  Kape  of 
Kros(‘rpine,  and  a  Kaeehanal ;  and,  in  the  (h’vpt  ot  St.  trannarins, 
the  saerod  and  somhre  eha[>cl  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the 
]»atron  •^aint  of  Naples,  may  still  he  seen,  among  the  Kagan 
bas-reliefs  whieh  dt*eorate  the  walls,  the  Triumph  of  Venus, 
drawn  hv  her  votarii‘s  harni'ssed  to  her  ear.  Tims  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Komanisni  has  led  the  Neapolitans  to  pillage  the 
h(‘antifnl  but  obs<*ene  remains  of  ancient  Art,  and  to  desecrate 
with  their  spoils  tin'  interior  of  ('hristian  temples.  It  has  also 
led  them  to  dt‘stroy  the  bi'antifid  (lothic  ehnrehes  built  by  the 
Normans,  who  eompu'red  Naples  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
bv  tin'  Anirevin  ilvnastv  in  the  thirteenth,  bv  transforiniim* 
them  into  mndern  Italian. 

“  In  irulh,"  says  Mr.  Koijin'rel,  “it  is  luxury,  tlie  love  of  displav, 
tlu‘  |»a>si»Mi  for  hrilliant  eiilonrs  and  colossal  proportions,  whieh  have 
dt'si i»>\ »•»!  (‘atliolie  .\rt.  'fin'  taslt'  which  reigns  here'  is  .b'suit ieal. 

at  their  principal  <*huri*h,  tin'  (ritsn  yuoi'o.  It  is  not  very 
large,  hut  the  jiila>tcrs  which  sustain  the  roof  are  ('norunuis;  the 
paint ing<  ami  >tatucs  an'  inon' gigantic  and  more  (‘xt ra\ aganl  than 
au\ where  cl.>e,  and  a  Saint  IMiihmn'iia  in  wood  and  wax,  magidfi- 
cfiitly  di’«  ssed,  and  adorneil  with  sjih'inlid  j(‘wels,  is  plai't'd  upon  the 
altar  in  a  gla^^s  tomh.  All  this  ajipears  (‘xtn*un*lv  ht'autiful  and  in 
the  im»t  dclicati*  taste  to  the  gn'ater  nundx'r  of  the  Ni'apolitaus.” 

'fin'  origin  »»f  this  saitit,  sis  related  bv  NI.  (h»((tierel,  is  verv 
eurions.  She  wa<  born  of  a  philologii'al  etmjeeture,  in  180*2. 
A  skeleton  wa-  found  in  one  tit  the  Ixoman  eataetunbs  under  ti 
bnd'it'n  stone,  t»n  whieh  wert'  distinguishable  the  tdivo  branch  and 
tin'  anchor,  tualinary  emblems  on  ('hristian  totnbs,  and,  besides, 
two  arrows  and  a  javt'lin.  whit'h  appeared  to  indicate  the  burial 
jil.it’t'  of  sonn'  martyr.  I  In'st'  symbols  w('rt'  aecoinpaided  by  an 
in<crij)tion.  tin'  b('ginning  and  end  of  whieh  were  w'anting, 
**.  .  .  .  /unirn^f  juis  tiruui  Ji  .  .  .  .”  It  was  impossible  to 
rnakt'  it  otit  :  hunrihi  was  (*ither  the  end  of  some  w'ord,  or  an 
unknown  word,  ti  the  eommeneenn'nt  of  another  word.  At 
hi'^t,  a  elt'Nt'r  ft'llow'  I'xtrit’att'd  the  Konnsh  t'lergy  from  their 
dillicidty.  lb'  wrott'  the  inscrntable  itiscription  in'  a  circle,  and 
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tluMi  joinod  the  svlhihle  to  tlic  triinoiitecl  word  himena.  "Plic 
wliole,  thus  arraiiixed,  sii!;nilied,  “  Peace  to  thee,  Phihunoiui!’  — 
a  charming  name  lor  a  saint,  meanlnjjj  “  l)eh>ved.’'  In  this  way 
tlie  saint  was  coin|)v)unded  of  several  pieces;  the  end  ot  one 
word  and  the  ho^innin^  ot  aiu>ther.  J^iiis  Yll.  |»rcsented  the 
sk(‘Icton  ol‘  this  in‘w  saint  to  a  X(‘aj)olitan  prelate  who  was 


sent  to  coinpliinent  him.  Soon  afterwards  a  priest  was  favoured 
with  a  vision,  in  which  the  saint  aj)[>i‘ared  to  him,  and  inidrmed 


11  '  ^ 

him  that  slu‘  had  sullcred  martyrdom  because,  having  made  a 
vow  of  celihacv,  slie  refused  to  marry  the  emperor;  and  tliese 
interesting  liistorical  details  W(‘re  1‘urther  supplemented  by  an 
artist,  wh(»  also  had  a  vision,  in  which  it  was  revealed  to  him 

Diocletian.  d'hanks  to  the 


that  the  name  ot‘  the  emperor  was 

.lesuits.  Saint  Philomena  has  had  a  rapid  success;  she  has 


I 

churches  in  Naples  and  several  in  Paris;  and  thus,  in  this 
(‘nlighteiK'd  nineteenth  century,  with  some  unknown  btmes,  and 
sonu‘  fragnumtarv  svllables,  tln‘y  have  created  a  naim*,  a  saint, 
a  comj)lete  h‘gend,  and  a  new  worship.  In  his  second  h'tter, 
M.  Po(pU‘rel  most  truly  points  out  that,  in  painting  as  widl  as 
architecture,  Naples  has  most  signally  failed.  The  gr(‘atest 


in 


masters  tliat  have*  ev(*r  wrought  within  h(‘r  walls  have  been 


,  ^  . -  ,  ^  . . ^  ^  , 

loreign(‘rs,  and  h(‘r  school  presents  but  a  (h‘plorable  and  dis¬ 
graceful  history,  rich  in  acts  of  perfidy  and  revengi‘,  poor  in 
genius,  but  fertile  in  presunnituous  and  successful  imMlioerity. 


,  .  . .  ...  presumptuous  and  successful  imMlioerity 

'Fhe  national  religion  has  covered  two  or  three  hundred  churches 
with  pictures  without  creating  a  single  rlief-(r(vnrn\  'I'he  little 
that  Naj>h‘s  poss(‘sses  sin*  ow(*s  to  strangers.  M.  ('o(picr(‘l  thus 
ekxpiently  sums  u[)  his  views  of  Neapolitan  Art: — 


‘‘  That  with  which  1  n'proach  Xt‘aj)olltan  Catholicism,  is  to  have 
made  itself  on  all  occasions  suhs(*rvient  to  tin*  gi’osscst  cri‘ihility,  in 
making  itsidf  the  (‘ag(*r  accomplice*  of  that  false*,  pu(‘rile,  and 
corruj)tcd  taste.  'rht*s(*  imaginations  so  e'asily  impr(*ssed,  that 
imj)ati(‘nt  and  unrefh'cting  levity,  that  vulgar  passion  for  disjilay, 
have*  l)e‘e*n  adopt e*el  anel  faveiureel  hy  the*  ede*rgy  with  all  llu'ir  might. 
In  this  way,  Art  has  elied  mid(‘r  the*  false  glare*  eif  luxury, — a  just  anel 
natural  |)unishme‘nt  ;  hut  a  jiunishmemt  harel  tei  he^ar  for  a  Church 
which  calls  lu'rself  the*  me)the‘r  anel  the  fountain  e>f  flu*  f'ine*  Arts, 
anel  whie-h  has  suce'e*e‘ele‘el  in  making  the  weirlel  believe.*  that  she*  has 
merited  these  neebh*  title's.” 


Several  eleiepient  h'ttcrs  are*  elevoted  to  Ibime*  ;  the  most 
impe>rtant  ed'  which  tre'at  of*  “  Aleulern  Art,”  the  “  Ivxigencies 
of  Art  anel  e)f  Worshijv,”  “  Christian  Antieiuity  at  Kemie,”  and 
“  Preitestantism  at  Iveane.”  It  must  not  feu*  a  nniment  be 
imagineel  that  AI.  Ceiepierel  is  animateel  by  any  teeling  of 
fanatical  hatred  teiwarels  the  Church  of  Ivome  ;  the  whole  spirit 
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and  treatment  of  Ins  work  ecnitradiets  siieli  a  supposition.  It 
is  tlirouudiout  ealm  and  moderate  in  tone,  and  remarkable  lor 
fairness  and  eandonr. 

“  llui;u(‘not  as  I  am,”  Iw'  says,  “  at  heart  and  from  conviction,  1  would 
he  ashamed  of  myself,  and  wo\dd  brin^  disi^raee  upon  my  CMinreh  if 
I  luv^itated  ft»r  a  simple  instant  to  reeo<;nise  the  »:ood  that  tlu'ie  is  in 
the  (diureh  of  Koine;  it  is  Asith  this  feelinuf  that  1  have  traversed 
the  «*itv  of  th(‘  (\i*sars  and  of  the  INipes,  idled  with  the  monunumts 
of  her  ilouhU^  rei;j;n  over  the  world.” 

d'he  distant  vit‘\v  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  asjdriiin;  heaven¬ 
ward,  like  a  symbol  ot*  [>rayer,  fascinated  the  imagination  of 
M.  ('o«pi(*rel ;  but,  on  entering  Rome  the  illusion  vanished  : — 

“  Tilt*  false  tastt*  which  harassed  me  at  Naples,  and  which  1  had 
slmjdy  hopetl  to  lt‘avt‘  then*  behind  me,  reigns  hen*  in  lull  sove¬ 
reignty,  wiih  less  iVivtdity,  hut  in  a  still  mort*  painful  fashion, 
bt‘eau>e  tin*  artist  has  ofl(‘n  the  a|)|)('aranee  of  having  sought  what 
he  has  most  signally  failt*tl  to  iind.  Koine  is  tilled  with  statutes 
which  date  from  Kernini  and  his  school,  'fho  hair  and  dra[)c‘ries  are 
twist<*d  and  dist»*rteil  in  evt'ry  possible  way,  as  if  the  person  repre¬ 
sented  hail  been  on  the  open  st‘a  during  a  hurricane,  and  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  shock  ot’  the  raging  winds.  As  to  the  attitudes,  it  seems 
as  it’  the  sculptor  had  chosen  for  his  models  actors  in  a  mi*lodrama, 
or  bad  simj^ers  supplying  by  extravagant  gesticulation  their  musical 
incompetence  ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  painful  as  the  proportions  of 
these  abominable  statues  an*  colossal.  What  a  series  of  awkward, 
fat,  stuck-up  angels  deeorati*  the  Kridge  of  St.  Angelo!  What 
would  the  lanperor  Adrian,  the  builder  of  that  bridge,  think  of  them, 
thoui^h  he  witnessed  but  the  decliue  of  the  Arts?  In  the  church  of 
St.  .lohn  nioflitr  timf  r/iirf  t>J' (il/  f//r  c/iitrrhe.'t  of  fhr  cifi/  (Unf  of 

iht'  iror/ii,  a  long  range  of  colossal  statues  represents  the  apostles, 
and  these  are  scarcely  in  bi'tter  taste  than  those  upon  the  bridge. 
At  St.  Keter's  it  is  still  worse  ;  there  are  a  number  of  statues  of  this 
kind,  which  are  sixteen  feet  in  height.  Do  we,  therefore,  assert  that 
there  are  no  good  modern  statues  in  liome  ?  fhey  (xist,  it  is  true, 
but  one  perhaps  in  oOO,  and  among  the  oOO  we  may  reckon  100  at 
least  which  are  not  merely  iiulilferent,  but  absolutely  detestable.” 

As  a  specimen  ot  the  way  in  which  the  Popes  Itave  some¬ 
times  jiatronized  art,  our  author  alludes  to  rrban  VIII.,  who 
despoileil  the  Pantheon  of4/iO,‘JdO  pounds  w  eight  of  metal,  and 
had  atterwards  the  etfrontery  to  vaunt  this  piece  of  Vandalism 
in  an  inscription  engraved  upon  marble  and  placed  under  the 
portico  ot  the  plunilered  temple,  thus  giving  occasion  to  the 
celebrati'd  satire  ot  Pasipiin,  “  (^ikkI  uoh  jecvrutit  harhurl,  fecore 
lutrlorini.  In  the  second  letter  from  Rome  there  is  a  glowing 
;md  brilliant  eulogy  upon  Raphael’s  masterpiece — The  Trans- 
ligunitioiT’ : — 
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“Olio  tliiiiix  onlv,”  says  >!.  Ooipiorol,  “  sooins  in  my  oyos  to  be 
luMioath  the  subjoet,  anil  that  is  the  lioad  of  Olirist.  It  is,  inilooil, 
ailiiiirabl V  jiaintoil,  \\  liioli  was  most  ilillioult  to  otfoot :  as  soon  in  trout 
from  bolow,  tlio  faoo  is  wiibrnoil  and  forosliorttmod,  wliioh  inakos  it 
lost'  sonit't liinijf  of  its  nobltaioss.  d'ht'so  dilllonltios  bavo  boon  van- 
t|nislit‘d  with  oonsnninnito  art.  llowtwt'r,  tlio  t'xprossion,  althoni^h 
bt'ariio^  tin*  impross  of  a  loving  inajosty  and  a  j^lorions  si'i-tmity, 
rt'inains  far  bi'low  wliat  it  onij;lit  tt)  bt'.  d'o  mt'  this  is  tin'  only 
fanll  in  tho  piotnrt' — a  st*rions,  hnt,  I  lu'liovo,  inovitahh'  dofoot. 
W  hioh  raisos  tlu'  important  tpiostion.  Does  tht'ro  I'xist  in  tho  wholo 
domain  of  Art  a  sini;lo  Iioad  of  Olirist  whioli  fully  satisth's  tho 
Ohristian  sontimont  r ” 


In  tlio  thinl  lottcr  tVoni  lu>nio  there  Is  an  admirable  erlti- 
eism  of  the  eelohrated  “  Dispute  of  tlu'  Saorament,'’  whore  the 
whole  Koinan  Catholic  system  of  theidoij^y  is  depicted  with 
uno(|uallod  skill  and  jjjrandcur.  The  I’olluwing  remarks  are 
equally  true  and  curious;  — 

“  It  rt'prost'iits  not  the  Romish  (^hnroh,  hnt  tlie  Christian  dofjjma 
ns  di'fnnil  by  that  Chnroh  in  tho  y(*ar  1500.  'Phi'  (diristian  sonti¬ 
mont,  tho  Clu-istian  lifo,  lovo,  and  duty,  tho  nn'ditations  and  tho 
struLTi^los  t>f  a  strict  oonsoit'iioo,  or  of  a  forvont  heart,  have  soarooly 
any  plaoo  in  that  ollioial  tln'olo^y,  in  that  faith  of  outward  sliow. 
Not  him;  is  ))orsonal  or  heartfelt  ;  all  is  brilliant,  hnt  formal  and 
external.  'PIio  hoavi'ns  and  tho  ('arth  art'  oidy  a  ma^nilioont  thi'atre 
wlu'ro  (Jod  and  tin'  Chnroh  appear  hofori'  tho  jiaintor  and  boforo  his 
admirers,  (dirist  there,  is  hnt  a  kim;  of  hoavmi,  and  would  almost 
ri‘sond)lo  tho  snpromo  divinitii's  of  paganism,  tho  bloody  marks  on 
his  hands  alone  rooallini;  tho  ornoitlod  one.  As  to  onr  world,  no 
one  then'  lifts  an  (‘VO  towards  tho  ojx'ii  heaven  tilled  with  boim;s 
snpi'rior  to  humanity.  It  is  towards  tho  Host  that  ovi*ry  roj;ard  is 
tnrni'd  ;  that  material  (Jod,  that  (dirist  jihysioally  jiri'sont,  is  tho 
trill'  (Jod  and  thi'  true  Saviour  for  that  orowil  of  fathers,  popes, 
bishops,  and  faithful  servants  of  tho  (dinroh.” 


AI.  (hxjuerel  afterwards  contrasts  with  this  ])icture  of  formal, 
otlieial  ('hristianity,  so  lull  of  <;(‘nius  and  marvellous  in  execution, 
theeiiually  eelohrated  “School  of  Athens,”  which  sjirun^  directly 
from  the  insjiiration  of  Renaissance,  and  which  he  considers  a 
Ihr  sujierior  work  of  Art. 

An  amusin<;  account  is  oiven  of  a  ]>uhlic  consistory  at  Rome, 
and  of  the  ea|)pino  of  three  ne\v  cardinals,  which  is  thus  elo- 
<juently  summed  u[) ; — 


“ 'Phe  arranged  ]iroj;ramme  is  as  pi'rfeetly  filed  uj)  as  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  bo  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  (‘xternal  dij^nity  and  elegant  gravity. 
In  geiu'ral, (‘veryt hing oereinonial  is  performi'd  hero  with  consuminato 
ability,  with  an  exquisite  tooling  of  taste  and  propriety.  The  talent 
of  playing  a  part  well  appears  universal  at  Rome.  1  shall  recajiitu- 
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the  impression  wliieh  all  tiiat  solemnity  produced  upon  me,  by 
savini',  that  tlu'sc  pomps,  ottmi  ridiculous  in  lludr  details,  are,  as  a 
whole,  mai^niticiMit  and  imposiiii^.  It  is  not  Ji(elii;ion  ;  it  is  Art.  It 
is  a  sati>raetion  ^ivtm  to  a  people  j;reedy  ot'  spectacles.  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  tamous  cry,  paurni  ct  circcnacs^  or  rather  it  is  an 
answer  to  th(‘  second  ot*  these  demands  ;  for  the  lirst,  in  consecpuMice 
of  the  exorbitant  luxury,  has  become  somewhat  ditlicult  to  "ratify. 
Hut  what  is  there  in  common  between  all  this  and  the  (Jospel  ? 
ht‘twt‘en  all  this  and  desiis  of  Xa/areth,  the  man  of  sorrows,  who 
had  not  where  to  lav  his  head?  1  ask  in  vain.  J  have  seen  beneath 
the  vast  roof  of  the*  Hasiliea  of  St.  John  Latcran  all  hung  with  red 
silk  damask,  I’ius  IX.  borne  on  the  sln)uhlers  of  a  dozen  men  clad 
in  crimson ;  his  cardinals  prt'cedial  him,  their  long  |)ur[)le  rohi's 
sweeping  the  marble  floor.  1 1  is  nohh'-guard,  his  Swiss,  and  a  mul- 
titmle  of  bishops  and  priests  surroun(h‘d  him  ;  and  he,  clotlual  in 
amph'  robes  of  while  silk,  a  golden  mitre  on  his  brow’,  passetl 
along  the  central  uav(*,  horm*  to  his  throne  above  the  kneeling 
ei-owd,  whom  he  smihal  u|>on  and  hlesseil  with  with  a  gentle  and 
venerable  air.  Hut  what  s('emt‘d  to  me  infinitely  curious,  was  the 
occasion  and  tin'  object  of  this  majt'stic  ami  trampiil  triumph,  prt‘- 
terahh*  assuretlly  to  those  of  the  Koman  generals.  All  this  was 
dtme  in  honour  of  St.  dohn  lhi|)tist,  the  rude  ])roplu‘t  of  Hethahara, 
the  indomitahli*  martyr  of  llerodias,  that  terrible  pri'acher,  nourished 
upon  wild  hoiuT  ami  locusts,  clothed  with  camel’s  hair,  and  with  a 
girdle  of  skin  about  his  loins,  who  erit'd  in  the  desert,  ‘  ()  gene¬ 
ration  of  \ipers,  who  hath  warneil  vou  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come?”’ 

M.  i\u  [uerel  was  pre.s(‘nt  at  luuiie  during  the  illuiuliiation 
of  St.  l*eter’s,  ami  ln‘  gives  an  elo(juent  description  of  its  iiiag- 
nili(‘(*nee,  and  of  the  app(*araiiee.of  its  vast  interivu*  during  tlie 
frtr  ot  tlie  saint.  hen  the  Tope  enters  the  church  he  is  pre- 
e(‘«letl  hy  a  splendid  rorfnj<\  at  the  head  of  which  are  horiu' 
three  episco|)al  mitres,  and  three  pa[)al  tiaras,  which  fas  our 
author  was  informed  hy  a  priest)  are  intended  to  symbolize  that 
llic  Pope  is  bishoj>  and  chief  of  three  eluirches ;  the  Church 
militant  upon  earth,  the  C  hurch  purifying  in  j)urgatoiy,  and 
the  C’hurch  triumphant  in  lu'aven.  On  iiujuiring  liow  a  man 
who  aeknowledgt'd  (iod  and  Christ,  and  w  ho  pretended  to  have 
hail  predecessors,  could  call  himseit  chief  of  the  Church  in 
heaven,  he  learned  that  he  did  so  because  he  possessed  the  key 
ot  it.  Ihc  tolhoving  is  the  conclusion  of  the  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  letter  in  which  .M.  C’oijiu'rel  describes  the  ceremonies  of*  the 
/rft'  of  St.  Peter,  the  superstition  of  the  “  JUi)nhino,'' 

and  a  sermon  in  the  C  ohseum  by  Tather  »Joseph,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  preachers  in  liome  : — 

1  ht'iy  are  three  ealholieisms  :  that  ot  external  pomp,  whieh  is 
only  vanity  ;  that  of  superstition,  which  is  the  debasement  of  the 
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IniinaTi  spirit  ;  that  of  moral  ami  roli»;ioiis  ti'afliin^  mIumv  is  pn*- 
sorvoil  a  livim;  spark  (>f  tlu*  lii^lit  I’rom  on  hi^h,  whioh  is  llio  soul 
that  yot  kiH‘ps  alivo  that  vast  body  of  tlu‘  Komish  C'huirh  »)f  whioh 
one  half  is  alri'ailv  struck  bv  the  chill  of  death,  and  the  other  bv  its 
corruption.” 


One  of  the  most  important  letters  in  the  volnme  belbre  us  is 
tliat  di‘Vole(l  to  the  consideration  of  the  “  lv\ii;eneic‘s  of  Art 
and  (d‘  Worship;”  and,  as  the  princljial  ohjtH'ts  of  the  work, 
and  the  peeidlar  views  ol‘  the  author  are  there  clearly  express(*d, 
we  need  make  no  apology  for  the  following  lengthy  ipiota- 
tion : — 


“  It  would  he  absurd  to  denv  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  n'U- 


(h'l’t'd  eminent  sm-vice  to  artists,  W(‘re  it  only  by  the  call  which  she 
has  mad(*  upon  the  fertility  of  tludr  tahmt.  It  is  (‘vidimt  that,  in  a 
purely  industrial  and  mati*rial  point  of  vit‘w,  in  what  is  commoidy 
ealh‘d  (hmiand  and  consumption,  tlu'  Komish  worship  has  ojiened  up 
to  those  skilh'd  in  all  the  I'hm*  Arts  acariu'r  ot*  work,  of  pi’olit,  and  of 
reputation.  \V(‘  doubt  not  that  this  may  ottmi  be  to  the  didrimtMit 
of  ndiijjion  ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  W(‘  wish  at  prt'sent  to  prove. 
We  think  that  it  is  to  tin*  i^rt'at  damage  of  tin*  Aits  thems(*lves,  and 
W(*  re(pu*st  pt'rniission  to  insist  upon  this  jioint,  shortly  glanc(*d  at 
in  our  [irevious  h*tters.  It  is  by  facts  and  proofs,  not  by  abstract 
reasonings,  that  wi*  shall  snpjiort  our  assertion.  And  that  assi*rtion  is 
shortlyas  follows:  the  Catholic  ri'ligion  and  Art  haveoppositeint»*rests; 


conditions  of  existi*in*e  and  sin*cess,  which  an*  irn*concih*abh*. 


which  is  indispensabh*  to  the  oin*,  is  oftt*n  hurtful,  sometimes  t'at.al, 
to  tlu*  otln*r.  We  have*  mentioin*d  siune  pictun's  of  Kiiphael,  of 
( I  lotto,  anil  of  I'ra  Angi'lico,  where  true  and  simple  religions  feelings 
are  e\[)ressed  with  a  rare  I’levation.  Other  names  might  In*  added 
to  that  list.  But  it  must  be  eonfessed  that  these  are  onlv  brilliant 


e.\cej)tions  ;  and,  to  stati*  our  r(*al  opinion,  in  spite  of  tin*  genius  of  the 
greatest  masters,  Catln»lic  j):unting,  far  fnnn  serving  tin*  cause  of  piety, 
far  from  I'levating  the  soul  to  things  above,  has  doni*just  the  reverse. 
Art  has  only  givi'ii  to  faith  a  gross  and  earthly  aliment;  it  has 
debased  tin*  ideal  and  mati*rialized  heaven  ;  it  h:is  compelli*d  beli(*v- 
ing  souls  to  live  in  those  lower  regions  which  are  neither  pure 
nor  bright.  Of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  love,  of  holiin*ss,  of 
simplii'ity,  and  of  peaci*,  it  has  formed  a  eatholicism  intoh*rant  and 
cruel,  sensual  and  luxin*ious.  lUit  if  artists  have  thus  badly  si*rved 
the  Church,  has  the  Church  on  h(*r  j)art  treateil  them  any  better? 
Not  only  has  tradition,  in  con.si‘crating  certain  typi's,  in  stereotyping 
incorrect  costumi*s  and  conventional  attitudes,  enchained  genius, 
fettered  spontaneity,  and  destroyed  independence;  but  one  feels 
too  often,  even  when  lace  to  lace  with  a  masterpieei*,  that  what 
sj)eaks  to  you  from  that  animat(*d  canvass,  is  not  tin*  living  emotion 
of  a  human  soul,  the  throl)biug  heart  of  a  man  who  loves  and  adores, 
but  the  thought  of  the  Church,  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  that  is  to 
say,  a  collective  thought,  an  imposed  tradition,  an  abstraction,  a 
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irovcrninont,  the  ollicMal  stylo  in  place  of  the  oinotions  of  the  heart . 

Ih  sides,  with  tlu*  exception  of  a  V(Ty  small  iiiimln'r  of  chosen  souls, 
till*  ^rt‘at  ('alholie  j)ainttT  is,  in  ^imcn'al,  hnt  a  I’ai^an  in  his  actual 
lift*,  'fhe  most  licimtious  manners  do  not  hinder  Kaphael  from 
i^iviiiL:  all  the  conventional  pnrity,  all  the  necessary  piety,  to  a  ])ic- 
inre  of  the  Vir^^in,  for  which  the  Fornarina  has  sat  to  him  as  a 
mo.lel.  d’hat  pnrity,  that  piety  is  a  costume  in  which  the  Cluirch 
clotht‘s  her  Madonnas,  ami  winch  she  prescribes  to  her  artists; 
— happv  impost  nrt‘.  sprimj;in^  tVom  a  Fa<»an  Art  and  the  service  of  a 
hmmalist  ('hristianity.  Ihit  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  an  Art  more 
fret*  and  true  r  lii't  us  tirst  exatnine  the  suhjtvts  which  the  (diurch 
‘•east's  m>t  to  prescribe  tt>  painters  and  scnl|)tors.  A  jjjreat  number 
of  these  she  has  stamjx'd  with  a  deplorable  vassallai;e  by  dint  of 
everv where  reprodueim;  them.  The  most  trajj^ic  (*vents,  the  most 
tt)tiehinuj  histories  hi'eomt*  veritahh*  commonplaces,  ot  which  one  is 
wearv  ;  we  Ittok  at  without  st'eini;  them;  we  turn  from  tlumi  the 
weaiaed  attention  which  nothini;  awakens,  'fhat  most  mournful  of 
all  the  scenes  of  the  (Jospel — the  Frueilixion,  has  it  not  lost  much  of 
its  movimx  horror  by  heinu^  constantly  represented  by  the  pencil  and 
the  eliisel  ?  What  more  tatiijjuini^  to  find  without  e?ul  frotn  church 
to  church,  these  Annunciations,  almost  always  so  cold  and  conven¬ 
tional  ?  d'he  same  subjects  treated  aeeordinu;  to  tixed  rules,  have 
inevitably  made  Art  a  matter  of  nmt ine,  and  have  rendered  invention 
useless,  almost  imj)ossil)le,  and  sometimes  evt'ii  hazardous  for  the 
artist." 

AI.  (\»(|uercl  afterwards  adverts  to  tlic  monotony  of  many 
pictures  of  .sacred  subjects,  siicli  as  the  Madonna  ;  to  the 
absurdity  of  others,  such  as  the  representations  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Inunaculatt*  C'onco[>tion  ;  to  the  Indecent,  cruel,  atid  ridicu¬ 
lous  nature  ol’  many  of  the  pictures  from  tlie  legends  of  the 
saints.  And  he  gives  exatn])les  (d  all  these,  showing  how  un- 
wort  hv  an  em|)lovment  the  Cdmrcb  has  too  oi’ten  assigned  to 
the  rare  gifts  and  brilliant  genius  of  the  most  celebrated 
])ainters.  lie  sub.'^Cipiently  refers  to  the  ancient  church  of 
San  Stefano  Kotondo  at  Koine,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  about  l<nty  paintings  bv  TVmjiesta  and  Pomarancio,  all 
representing  scenes  oi‘ martyrdom,  in  which  the  most  refined 
and  varied  cruelties  are'depicted  with  a  sickening  minuteness  of 
tletail :  and  he  then  demands,  and  with  reason  :  Is  not  this  a 
debasement,  a  sullying  of  the  Arts,  to  cm[)loy  them  in  such  dis- 
gu>ting,  such  barrowing  repre.'^entations  ?  And  yet  this  is  the 
Art  pre.scribcd  and  made  use  of  by  the  Komish  Churcli  for  her 
own  purposes.  'Fo  visit  her  sanctuaries,  to  study  the  marvels 
ot  .Art  with  which  thev  are  enriched,  is  at  the  same  time  to 
graduate  as  an  e.xccutioner,  to  become  learned  in  every  species 
ot  tiuture,  and  tamiliar  with  c*very  description  ot  ])unishment 
possible  and  imjiossiblc  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  all 
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tlio.'so  sot'oos  of  inartvnlom  the  fury  of  tlio  oxooutioncrs,  and 
tlio  apparatus  of  torturo,  are  uccosfjarily  more  eon'J|>*u*iious  and 
inijua'ssive,  l)eeaiise  more,  easdv  represented  ^y  paintin<j^,  than 
tlu‘  eonraiXi*  and  eonstaney  of  the  vietims.  What  then,  wo  may 
ask,  must  Iiu'vitahly  l)e  tlie  (‘onseijuenec  of  the  dady  eontem- 
platimi  ot*  siieh  al)ominahle  |)ietiires  14)011  tlie  devidopment  of 
eliaraeter,  and  the  hahits  and  modes  of  thinkini;  ol  a  p(‘oj)le? 
Necessarilv  tlu*  produetion  ot  a  hardness  ol  heart,  an  indilfer- 
i‘ne(‘  to  snilerinL^,  and  a  love  of  eruelty. 

Oiir  author  also  considers  the  cpiestion,  how  far  the  repre- 
stmtatlon  ot‘  the  nude  ti^ure  ou^ht  to  h(‘  allowed  in  pietures 
linnij^  up  in  churches  intended  for  Christian  worship  ;  and  he 
particularly  refers  to  the  Sistiue  (Miapel,  with  its  unrivalled 
frescoes,  the  fijj^ures  of  which,  after  heinii;  tinislual  hy  Michel 
Aiii^eh),  were  afterwards  clothed  hy  \  olterra  (who  theina* 
accjuired  the  name  of  1  Iracchettone,  or  the  l>reeches-maker), 
and  hy  Po/.zi  ;  and  he  thus  eoneludes  his  argument:  — 

“  I  liavt'  hronj;;ht  forward  these  facts,  to  which  I  could  ('asily  add 
a  nniMhi*!’  ol*  others  horrowt'd  from  various  ehnrcht's  in  Koim*  and 
Itidv;  hut  tlu*  (*xamj)l(‘  of  this  single  chape*!  is  sniru*ie*nt ;  that  s(*rii*s 
of  corrt*ctions  s«)  ni*ci*ssary  tor  worshij),  so  (*V(*r-to-he-rcu;rct tt*d  hy 
artists,  that  manii’ost  iiiipossihility,  maniijre  the  (*ll‘orts  e»f  two  hopes, 
to  make  tlu*  riclu*st  sanctnarv  of  ])aintini;  snitahh'  for  a  j)lact‘  of 
worship,  arc*  proofs  of  the*  fact  of  tlu*  r(*al  incompatihility  which  will 
always  exist  hi*tw(*(*n  the  e\ii;i*nccs  of  c*V(*n  tlu*  J\oman  Catludic 
rclii^ion  and  those  of  Art.  'fhar  with  which  we  r(*pr()ach  tlu*  Romish 
Church  is,  the  havinji^  ti-icd  to  hrin^  about  an  im|)ossihh*  alliance*, 
and  while*  so  doin^,  inllicte*d  se*rious  injury  14)011  the*  Rine*  Arts — eve*n 
while*  e*(»nstantly  makinsj^  iuele“ee*nt  cone*e*ssions  to  the*m.  We*  elo  not 
wish  to  elwe'll  14)011  this  point,  which  we*  mii^ht  preive*  hy  a  e*rowel  of 
d(*e*isive*  e*xampl(*s.  One*  will  he*  suiricie*nt  :  the  ^rand  e*e*ntral  portico 
ot'tlu*  Basilica  of  St.  I\*te‘r’s  is  of  hrou/.e*  ;  iuoele*rn  has-re*lie*fs,  take*n 
from  tlu*  hi>tory  of  the*  a[)ostle*,  are*  there*  se*t  amou^  the*  ma<j;uilie*e*nt 
ane-ie*nt  arahe*sepu*s,  w  hich  ceimprisea  numher  e)f  m\ tholo;^ie*al  scenes: 
amidst  tlu'se*,  at  the*he*i;^ht  e)f  the*  e*ye  anel  hanel,  we  e)hse*r\e*  the*  story 
e)f  (lanyiiu'de*  anel  that  e»f  lie*ela.  It  is  he*tw'e*en  theses  re*pre*se*ntation.s 
that  the*  Rope  make*s  his  se)le*mn  e*ntry  inte)  the*  sane*tuary  on  St. 
B(*te*r’s  Day,  anel  at  Easte*r.  In  truth,  a  (.’hurch  so  inte)le*rant  about 
lu*r  ele)^mas  and  autheirity,  mij^ht  he*  a  little*  more*  particular  with 
re*^ard  to  morality  and  re*li<;ion — mi^ht  se*nel  that  inytholeif^y  inte)  a 
iuuse*um,  anel  purify  he*r  tem[)les  from  l*ai;an  fal)le*s.” 

TiCt  us  now  (*xauiine  for  a  little  whether  tlu*  luunish  Church 
treats  the  tinisheel  weirks  of  her  greatest  artists  in  the  way 
which  might  he*  expecteel  freim  a  ehurch  which  boasts  eif  her 
enlighteneel  and  exclusive  patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts,  anel  we 
shall  speedily  finel  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  picture  than 
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to  hcconie  an  object  of  adoration.  All  those  which  arc  not 
protected  airainst  the  hoinaire  of  their  votaries  hy  heinjr  placed 
in  a  innseniiL  are  speedily  daniai^cd  or  destroyed  hy  the 
exii^ences  ol  worship.  Look  at  the  “Last  •lud^incnt  ^  ot 
Micliel  AiiLiclo.  When  the  ro})C  worships  in  the  Sistine 
('liapel,  tapers  are  lii^hted  before  it,  incense  ascends  in  clouds, 
and  Muni  the  lolly  i)nildin<^  is  filled  by  a  thick,  warm  va})oiir, 
which  adds  a  n(‘\v  eoatin;^  ot  smoke  to  those  which  have  for 
three  centuries  been  accuinulatinijj  upon  the  fresco.  Beneath 
such  an  ordeal,  in  a  i^iven  time,  this  noble  effort  ot  genius  must 
inevitably  be  destroyed,  and  thus  the  necessities  ot  worship  in  a 
regular  and  svstematic  manner  ruin  the  labours  ot  the  artist. 
Snell  is  till*  wav'  in  which  a  church  calling  herself  the  mother 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  treats  the  masterpiece  of  one  of  her  most  illns- 
trions  M>ns.  Twice  she  has  intrusted  it  to  the  correction  of 
inferior  artists;  at  regnlar  intervals  she  subjects  it  to  destruc- 
tiv(‘  fumigations;  and  she  has  erected  opjiosite  to  it  an  altar 
surmounted  by  a  canojiy  of  red  velvet,  whose  glaring  hues 
entiri'ly  d(*stroy  the  eflects  of  the  fresco.  iSOr  is  this  grand 
woik  of  Michel  Ang(‘loan  exception;  many  other  masterjiieces 
of  Art  are  suffering  from  a  similar  course  of*  treatment :  — 


“  TIa'  hoinish  (Imreh,”  says  ^1.  Cotjuerel,  “would  deny  it  in 
vain.  Slu‘  j»rcscril)es  to  artists  rcpresimtations  of  subjects  often 
inonnt»»n()us,  soiiictinies  impossible,  ridiculous,  or  ri'ipulsive,  and 
when  tin*  \\(n-ks  which  she  has  insi>iri*d  are  delivered  up  to  her,  she 
expeses  them  to  tin*  chances  of  certain  destruction  within  a  given 
period,  sacrifices  tlumi  to  t1u‘  incompatihh*  reituiremeuts  of  Art  and 
w»»rs!iip,  and  suhortlinates  them  to  the  caprices  of  a  false  taste,  which 
charms  the  vulgar  i‘ve.” 

In  his  letter  upon  “C'hristian  Antiquity  at  Koine,’*  AI. 
(\>qu(*rel  makes  the  following  excellent  remarks,  upon  the 
mutual  ami  deplorable  effects  of  Paganism  and  ( 'hristianit v 
when  lu'ought  into  contact,  during  the  (fecline  of  the  Koman 
hinpire  : — 


It  is  triu*  that  Koman  civilization  was  decaviu"  of  old  age  ;  Imt 
upon  that  soil,  covtTcd  with  such  mighty  th'hris ;  encumbered  with 
the  ftmmlat ions  and  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy,  a  republic,  an  enqiire 
(alrt'ady  trail  at  its  birth),  and,  finally,  of  polytheism,  the  regene¬ 
rating  ri\cr,  the  tornmt  of  living  waters,  could  not  spread  itself 
out  without  bi'ciuning  defih'd,  liki‘  the  Tibi'r,  with  tlu‘  filth  of  Jvonu', 
and  witliout  rolling  along,  on  its  mighty  waves,  the  innumerable 
ruins  ot  bygom*  days,  ('atholicism  is  nothing  i‘lse  than  this  :  Paganism 
and  (  hristianily  interpem‘trating  one  another.  In  the  final  struggle 
between  the  n*ligions,  that  of  tln‘  old  world  has  fallen,  like  the 
niN  Stic  serpent ;  but  not  without  having  wounded  its  adversary,  and 
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bfiviiiix  in^tilU'd  llu'  jioison  into  all  his  voins.  It  ronhl  not  woll  ho 
othorwiso.  A  civilization,  so  olorions,  st>  truly  ^i:r(*at  ;  a  mass  ot’ 
tacts  ami  iilcas,  so  prot'oiimlly  human,  docs  not  sutler  itsclt  to  ht> 
swept  awav  from  tlu‘  taco  of  the  t'artd  in  a  siniijlo  day;  hut  re-acts 
for  a  loni;  tinu'  ai^ainst  its  V(*ry  eompu'rors.  'Two  eireumstanees 
Ciuitrihutc  to  this  result,  'fhe  Ihynmn  spirit  has  always  been 
t'ss(‘nti:dlv  tra<lit  ional  and  eonservativt',  hy  supm’st  it  ion,  hy  policy, 
and  hv  instinct.  It  was  a  charactm-istii*  trait  of  such  a  jii’oplo 
to  tnakc  a  st>rt  of  fusiim  of  the  1U‘W  and  (diristian  spirit  with  the 
S(‘cular  tonus  of  polytheism.  It  was  at  Ixomi',  if  any  when',  that 
such  a  n'sult  miujht  have  hoon  c\|)t‘ct(‘d  ;  and  wt*  m'od  not  ho 
astonislu‘d  to  read  on  one  side  of  tiu'  obelisk,  in  tlu‘  l^iazza  (h'l 
Popolo,  that  it  was  hromjjht  from  l^i^ypt  l)y  tin'  Pontifrx 
Ca'sar  Aui^Mistus,  and  upon  tlu'  opposite  face,  that  it  was  raised  to 
its  piH'scnt  position  hv  the  PoutiJ'vx  ^l///./7/////.s‘,  Sextus  \ 


AI.  (\)(pior(*l  j>n)ceo(ls  to  point  out,  at  oonsiderahle  lenirth, 
how  the  inlliK'ncos  of  l*a!i;anisin  ar(‘  to  In*  traci'd,  (‘vcii  in  the 
frcsc(H*s  of  tlu*  cataeoinhs;  where  di'sns  C  hrist  is  often  n‘pre- 
sented  c(»nv(‘rtinLj;  the  world,  under  the  syinlnd  ot*  ()rplu*ns 
plavinu!;  on  the  lyrt*,  and  ravishing  w  ild  beasts,  rocks,  and  tre(*s. 
C’hristianity,  introduced  into  the  heather\  w'orhl  by  eonv(*i‘t(*d 
flews,  was  at  lirst  but  little  f’avonrable  to  the  h^ine  Arts.  The 
most  ancient  sepidchral  stones  bear  no  symbols,  but  often  the 
most  touehing  inscriptions  ;  the  (’hristijin  idea  ol  life  and  peace 
aft(‘r  d(‘ath  is  constantly  reproduced;  C'hrist  is  i'l-ecpienl ly 
designated  merelv  by  the  two  lirst  l(‘tters  of  his  name  in  (ire(‘k, 
and  sometimes  also  by  the  Alpha,  and  Onu'ga,  tlu;  first  and 
last  lett(*rs  of  tlu*  (ireek  al[)habet.  Still  later,  palms  aj^ju'ar 
(‘iigraven  np(»n  the  tombs,  as  emblems  of  the  victory  of  the 
C'hristian,  and  ('spc(*ially  of  the  imirtyr.  The  dov(;  with  the 
(divi*  branch,  also  apj)ears,  as  a  token  of  saf(*ty.  And  tlu;  fish 
designates  the  ('In  istian,  according  to  the  saying  of  our  Saviour 
to  lh‘ter  and  .\ndr(*w',  “  I  w  ill  make  you  lislu'rs  of  nu*n.”  3die 
anchor,  too,  is  another  common  symbol  of  the  Christian  hoj)e. 
It  is  sonu*what  singular  that  during  the  first  three  (*entnrics, 


when  tlu;  (diristians  w’cre  eontinmdly  exposed  to  j)ers(‘(;ntions, 
torture*,  and  martyrdom,  no  emblems  of  pain  or  terror  are  to  be 
seen  on  their  tombs;  only  symbols  of  security,  hope*,  and  tri¬ 
umph,  as  the  anchor,  the  lyre,  and  the  crowm  ;  as  if  tlu*  faith  of 

tlu‘se  (‘arlv  warriors  of  tiie  (*hurch  militant  was  so  lively  and 

%  •/ 

lervont,  so  capable  of  realizing  the  uns(‘(*n,  of  grasping  tlu; 
future*,  that  the  heavenly  gle)ries  w’hich  awaited  them  were 
unceasingly  prese'ut  to  their  view',  and  entirely  ehvarfeel  or  shut 
out  the*  evils  anel  sulfe*rings  of  their  earthly  career. 

I n  Gill  ,  a  council  of  the  ehure*h  ele‘e*lareel,  that  fe)r  the  future, 
(dirist  e)ught  to  be  re'prcscntcd  unelcr  the  similitude  of*  a  man 
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as  tlic  most  suitable.  The  first  human  figure  mot  witli  in  the 
aneient  ('hristian  tom])s  is  that  ot  Mesiis,  under  the  emblem  of 
the  i:<‘»)d  shejfiierd.  On  tliese  the  Saviour  always  appears  as  a 
beardless  voung  man,  with  a  short  Koman  tunie,  bearing  upon 
liis  shoulders  tlie  lost  sheep.  At  other  times,  he  a])])ears  as  a 
doctor,  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  always  in  a  (ireeo-Koman 
costume,  and  geiuu’ally  without  a  beanl.  hen  Christian  ^\rt 
begins  to  show  itself,  the  taint  of  raganism  is  immediately 
apparent  ;  nothing  is  more  etumnon  than  to  see  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  towns,  (lay,  and  night,  represented  by  divinities.  The 
o(m1  (»f  the  .Iordan,  for  instance,  h'aning  upon  an  urn,  assists 
at  the  baptism  of  (dirlst  ;  and,  to  descend  to  more  modern  days, 
Dante,  Michel  Angi'lo,  Camoens — ;dl  the  jMiddle  Age — mixed 
lip  without  serujile  the  tlvhris  of  l*agan  mythology  with  the 
mvsteries  of  Christianity. 

d'lu*  l‘av(uu  il(‘  tluMues  ot*  traditional  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy 
have  no  {►lace  in  the  catacombs.  These  remote  witnesses  of  the 
early  ('iiristlan  faith  are  very  curious  and  instructive,  ddie 
(i(»>p(‘l  scenes  which  are  th(‘re  engraven,  are  Clirist  as  the  good 
shepherd,  and  (dirist  teaching;  the  changing  of  tlu‘  water  into 
wiue:  the  miraeh*  of  the  loaves  and  fishes;  the  cures  of  the 
lame  and  blind  :  tin*  raising  ot’  Lazarus;  and,  sometimes,  the 
ad(U'atlon  ot’  the  .Magi,  and  the  entry  into  .Icriisalem;  that  is 
to  say,  an  asemblage  of  subj(‘cls  where  C  hrist  alone  gives  life, 
noiui.‘'huu‘ut,  and  healing  to  the  souls  who  believe  in  liim. 
Si*eU(*>  fr»uu  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord,  especially  the 
erueitixlon,  are  iu‘ver  i’oimd  b(.‘fore  the  eighth  centurv,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious:  those  whose  tastes  were  formed  bv  the 
spirit  of  ancient  .Vrt  could  not  tak(i  pleasure  in  scenes  of  horror, 
and  de>ired  that  ev(*n  siitiering  itself  should  ajipear  with  a  calm 
and  noble  aspt‘el.  I'\)r  tln*m  tin*  cross  was  enoin»h  ;  tlu* 
of  the  C*  rneilied  <  hu*  would  have  been  painfid.  And  this  dis- 
tlnetiou  ought  especially  t»»  be  k(‘j)t  in  view  between  the 
modern  ehureli  ami  that  of  the  earlier  ages;  that  while  the 
loi'iner  has  ."jncially  adorc'd  the  body  of  ,)esus  imiled  to  tin* 
('ro'>.  the  latt(‘r  pri't'e'rred  to  think  of  and  cont(*mj)lat(‘  him  as 
a  li\lug.Sa\iour.  In  the  first  centuries  of  Chrislianit v,  tc^o, 
the  nnuher  ol’our  Lord  is  never  depicted  exci'pt  as  a  coinpletelv 
seeomlary  p(‘rsonage;  and  tln‘re  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  X'irgln  and  tin*  infant  d(*sus  were  nev(*r  rejuvsented  alone 
bet(*ri*  the  >i\th  et*ntury.  'rite  y/n/7/v///  of  our  Saviour  only 
occurs  twici*  in  tin*  Roman  (‘atacombs,  and  (*aunot  belong  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christian  art.  (iod  the  father  is  never  rej)re- 
.-eutt*d  under  a  human  figun*  in  tin*  catacombs;  and  many  ages 
.-ub>e«piently,  the  subject  was  tr(‘at(*d  with  the  greatest  rijseiTe, 
the  juvsence  of  the  Lternal  being  indicated  merely  by  a  hand 
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coming  out  from  a  veil  of  clouds.  lu  short,  the  toiuhs,  the 
I'aiutiuixs,  tlie  UM>saics,  and  has-rclicfs  of  the  early  (diristiaus, 
show  us  that  the  uuhaj>j)V  idea  of  represent  ini’*  (lod  in  a  work 
of  Art  is  a  modern  invention  ;  that  the  traditional  tignre  t)f  our 
liord  was  rarely  depleted,  «>r  even  indicated;  that  the  ])re- 
emiiu'iiee  since  assliineil  to  the  \’iri:in  was  ahsolnt(‘lv  unknown; 
that  the  early  C'lirlstlans  hei^an  hy  avoiding  images;  and,  that 
when  thi‘y  wt're  had  recourse  to,  the  first  wen'  symbols  far 
inon*  than  actual  re|)r(*sentations.  For  all  these  outrages 
against  good  taste,  for  all  these  melancholy  innovations  n|M)ii 
th(‘  pure  faith  and  simjde  worship  of  the  early  Flnistians,  the 
Junnan  ('atholie  (dmreh  has  to  answer;  and  yet  she  piH'tends 
to  he  till'  exclusive  jKitroness  of  .Art,  and  the  most  innnilieent 
rewarder  of  gimins. 

The  eight li  lett(‘r  of  AI.  Foipierel  is  emph)yed  in  considering 
‘‘  Frotestantism  at  Koine.’’ 


‘‘  In  gtMU'ral,”  he  ti'lls  us,  “tlu*  ollieial  j'osition  of  tiu'  Holy  See, 
with  I’eganl  to  I’l’otestant ism,  is  an  allei-lalion  of  ignoi’anet'.  It  is 
ohligi'd  to  eonsiMit,  in  spite  of  its(‘lf,  that  the  Ihaissian  fauhassy 
may  havi*  a  lh’ot(‘stant  eha|)lain  ;  hut  it  wislu's  to  he  eousidei’ed 
igu(»raut  (d’  his  existence' ;  it  does  not  wisli  to  I’ecoguisi'  him  umh'r 
a  title'  that  we)uhl  re'call  his  ])aste>ral  fuue*t ie)us  ;  ami  it  is,  t  heu’e'lore*, 
ne‘e-e“ssai*y  ior  him  to  l>e'  uame'el  attae-he'*  to  the'  Ihuleassy  hy  the 
King  e)f  I’lMissia,  in  e)reler  that  he*  mav  have  em  his  passpeu’t  a  laie*al, 
and,  at  t  he  same' t  iiue*,  an  e)Hie*ial  epialilie*at  ieui.  I  s  not  all  t  his  puea-ile*  r 
It  is  hee*ause  actual  l’i’e)le'staut  ism  is  pre'sume'd  to  have*  me  e‘xisle'ue*e‘ ! 
It  is  supj)e)se'el  to  have'  he'e'ii  vaiKpnslu'el  iu  the*  j)asl  ;  auel  e)ne*  may 
se'i',  at  home',  thi’e'e*  public  uiemume'iits  e)t‘  its  eledcats:  in  the* 
\  alicau,  in  Santa  Alaggiore,  and  in  the  church  e)f  the  »le*suits.” 

Al.  (’expierel  (‘eensielers  that  the  brightest  (*ra  of  Keunan  Cathedie 
Art  was  ;inte*rior  te>  that  of  the  highest  artistic  exeelle*nee.  J^’rom 
(Jiedte)  te)  Feriigiue)  c*i>mprls(*s  the^  j)ahnie*st  elavs  e)f  painting 
Inspireel  by  the  (’hnre‘h  of  liomi',  and  the*  true*  ehi(*fs  of  that 
sehe)ed  are  (liedteeanel  the  l)ominle*;in  ineeiik  h’ra  Angelico.  I»nt. 
when  tlu'  revival  eef  letters  illuminated  the*  we)rld — whe'ii  that 
trle>  e»f  mighty  geniuses,  Leonarelo  da  A  inei,  Aliehel  Angeh), 
and  Kajdiael — all  three  at  the  same  time,  engiiu'crs,  ai*e*hitt‘els, 
senlpten-s,  anel  jiainters  of  the  first  class — the  Kemian  (’athe)He 
sehoeel  lie)  hiiiger  e'xiste-d.  d'he  arts,  emaneipateel  fremi  thefir  fet- 
te'rs,  slione  with  nnrivalleel  liistre,  whie*h  the'V  eiw'eel  te)  the*  study 
of  antiejnity,  and  te)  that  new  impulse  eil'the*  human  sjeirlt,  whieli 
had  for  its  me)st  glorie)ns  anel  fruitful  rc'snlt,  the  Ib'tbrmation. 
AI.  (h)epie*rel  (h'uies  tliat  the  Ibemish  dinreh  has  (*v(‘r  enaited 
a  gre'at  artist  ;  she  has  made  use  e)f  those  she  femnd,  and  if 
great  l*o[)es,  like  Xiche)las  V.  and  Leo  X.,  have  jiroteeteel 
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the  Fine  Arts  in  all  their  splendour,  Fornini,  and  a  number  of 
(*ther  inditlercnt  artists  have  experienced  no  less  sup[H)rt ;  while 
the  ('hnreh  has  often  permitted,  and  sometimes  commanded, 
these  men  to  aeeommodatc  to  their  own  false,  puerile,  and 
<letestahl(‘  taste,  the  most  pure  and  elevated  remains  ot  antiquity 
and  <»f  the  irreatest  mast(*rs. 

A  h(‘autiful  and  interesting;  letter  is  written  by  ]M.  Coquerel 
iVoin  Fisa,  that  aneimit  capital,  noble  even  in  decay  —  that 
tomb  of  the  Mi<hlle  Aj;es— tliat  tuneral  city  where  Catholic  Art, 
with  its  stilf  beauty  and  fervent  expressii)n,  lies  buried  forever. 
The  walls  of  the  vast  ^ralleries  which  surround  the  eemeterv  of 
th(‘  ('ampo  Santo,  are  consecrated  by  the  genius  ot  Orcagna, 
from  whom  even  Kapl’.aeland  Miclud  Angelo  deigned  to  borrow, 
and  did  not  always  inijirove  upon  what  they  had  taken.  Curious 
and  intm-esting  is  tlu*  ('athedral  of*  Fisa;  and  a  miracle  of  Gothic 
aivhitec'ture  in  miniature,  her  church  of  Sfnita  JA/r/V/  deila 
sjuiKi  ;  ami  luu*  nmsimm,  one  of  the  most  perlcct  (‘olleetiims  (d‘ 
|Me-Fapha(dit(‘ art ;  but  all  these  ]>ale  before  the  treasures  which 
tlu‘  C’ampo  Santo  ])r(‘sents  to  the  student  of  the  history,  the 
ndigion,  and  the  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There,  Orcagna  was 
charged  to  repn'stmt  the  four  ends  of  man,  Death,  fludgment, 
I  leaven,  and  1  lell  ;  thi‘  first  and  seciuul  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
by  his  hand.  ( )n  these  lofty  walls  we  may  yet  behold,  though 
sonu'times  half  effaced  bv  time,  the  whede  Middle  Aire, 
with  its  strange  manners,  barbarous  and  poetical,  shaimdess 
and  devout  :  its  knights  and  noble  ladies  in  the  costume  of  their 
time:  its  monks,  its  dijibhu’ie,  and  its  miracles.  Here  is  M. 
(’o<(Ucr(d*s  opinion  of  the  C'anqu)  Santo: — 


“’flu*  gtMUTal  impression  which  we  nveive  from  this  extensive 
musiMun  of  ilu*  dond.  is  that  of  a  vast  and  sad  whoh‘.  W  v  are  over- 
\\  lu'lmed  hy  a  feeling  <>i‘  unmeasun'd  greatness,  of  umpiiet  mult  iplicity, 
nf  etlorts  without  result,  and  of  movement  without  ('ilcct.  lluniaii 
life,  as  conc(‘ivi‘d  hv  the  Middle  Ag(',  had  nothing  collective  about 
it.  1  lu'  popular  id(*a  ot  ourtinu's,  the  id('a of  sididarit v,  of  progn'ss, 
ot  a  general  de\ tdopnu'ut  in  which  all  ought  to  take  j)art,  of  a  future 
amelioration  which  all  ought  to  strive  to  liasten,  was  unknown  to 
t  he  art  ist  s  ot  the  Pisan  ctMueiery.  1‘hcrv  om*  for  himself  in  this  world, 
tt»r  go«)d  or  tor  evil  :  tlu‘  hermit  in  the  (h*sert,  aftiM’wards  in  heaven  ; 
th(‘  Noluptuarv  in  his  ph'asurcs,  afuu’wards  in  ladl  ;  responsibility 
redma'd  to  a  sad  and  stern  law.  the  law  of  penitence  and  mae(*ration  ; 
man  t hi'  sitnu'r,  dest  iiual  to  suth'r,  and  only  appeasing  his  otlendt'd  ( Jod 
and  a\oiding  eternal  pmdshmt'nt,  by  making  a  hell  of  this  world. 
1  hen*  is  no  traei'ot  t'it her  love  or  progress  in  this  j)opidar  and  ti'rrihle 
theoh>gy.  (mhI  is  pitih'ss  ;  .b'sus  Christ,  a  judge  not  implaeahle,  hut 
otlendt'd;  and  the  ditVerenee  between  tin*  angels  and  di'inons  is 
oidy  that  hetwi'on  tlu*  poliei'inan  who  seizes  the  criminal,  and  the 
executioner  who  tortures  him.  If  God  is  compassion,  if  Christi- 
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nnity  is  love,  if  moral  sanctification  is  the  end,  and  pardon  through 
Christ  the  means,  that  is  a  religion  entirely  ditlerQnt  from  what  we 
behold  in  Campo  Santo,  which  rather  resetnblcs  Judaism,  except 
that  it  adds  to  it  the  complications  and  the  terrors  of  a  pitiless 
dogmatism.” 

In  another  part  of  his  Pisan  letter,  ^1.  Coqiierel  remarks:— 

“  Nothing,  in  onr  opinion,  more  strongly  proves  the  religious 
superiority  of  the  painters  anterior  to  the  great  epoeh  of  art,  than 
the  contrast  between  the  last  judgment  of  Orcagna  and  that  of 
Michel  Angelo.  The  former  is  much  more  Catholic,  more  Christian, 
more  pious;  he  also  rises  higher,  if  painting  is  only  a  language  intended 
to  speak  to  the  soul.  I'he  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  miu“h  less  touch¬ 
ing,  much  more  pagan  ;  but,  as  a  painter,  he  is  not  the  less  superior. 
N(‘w  proof  with  what  degree  of  truth  the  Church  of  Koine  boasts  of 
what  she  has  done  for  artists.  Those'  whom  she  has  most,  jiowerfully 
inspired  are  not  the  greatest.  The  Renaissance,  antiepiity,  the  study 
of  nature,  have  produei'd  the  greatest  masters,  while*  the  inspiration  of 
('atholieism  has  failed  to  do  so.  Orcagna  is  a  mystical  artist,  eh'pieting 
what  he  bt'lieves;  Michel  Angelo,  a  genius  exempt  from  all 
mysticism,  who,  in  the  treatment  of  a  given  subject,  displays  a 
marve'llous  skill,  an  incredible  power,  and  that  anatomical  science 
which  he  had  aecpiired  in  dissecting,  thanks  to  the  prior  of  the 
convent  of  JSaii  Spirito.” 

AF.  Coqucrel  was  eleUghtcel  with  the  frcslincss,  purity,  and 
fervour  of  the  works  of  Pra  Angelico;  and  also  witii  those  of 
Cl  lotto,  whom  be  terms  the  most  biblical  of  all  Italian  painters  ; 
and,  while  commenting  on  the  fervent  and  unaffected  |)iety  of 
the  monk  of  l^^iesole,  be  alludes  to  a  mawkish  modern  imitation 
ill  a  note  which  we  are  tempted  to  translate: — 

Only,  it  is  precisely  when  one  has  witnessed  the  ran*  elevation  of 
the  j)iety  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  one  feels  most  tlu?  puerility  of 
lhis(‘vism,  which  believes  it  possible  to  rc'suscitate,  to  galvanize,  or,  in 
truth,  to  copy  such  things.  That  which  is  beautiful  and  striking  in 
Angelico,  is  the  spontaneity,  the  p(*rfeet  sincerity,  of  his  feelings  and 
beliefs;  that  which  constitutes  his  merit  is,  that  he  Ix'longs  to  his 
ago  and  his  country.  Of  what  country  and  of  what  age  is  that  con¬ 
temptible  counterfeit,  that  mediieval  imitation  which  they  have 
attempted  at  Oxford?” 

Tn  bis  “  glance  over  Italian  architecture,”  AF.  Coqucrel  jioints 
out,  that  although  there  is  an  architecture  which  m.iy^  be  con¬ 
sidered  peculiarly  Catholic,  its  masterpieces  arc  not  to  be  found 
in  Italy',  but  in  (icrmany,  Flelgium,  France,  and  Fngland.  The 
cathedral  of  Milan  is  not  pure  Ciothic.  Ssinta-AFaria  della  Spina  at 
l*isa,  though  beautiful,  is  extremely  small;  at  Home,  one  church 
only,  that  of  Santa- Alaria  sopra  Minerva,  represents  the  true 
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ptvlc  of  Catholic  aroliitcctiire ;  and  almost  all  traces  of  Gothic 
Art  Imve  been  c;ircfully  etliiccd  from  the  cliurches  of  Naples. 

“  What  then  (lie  says)  is  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy? 
An  innuinerahle  series  ot  combinations,  in  general  unlortiHiate, 
wIktc  the  round  arch  of  Koine  and  tlie  Greek  triangle  alternate, 
intermingle,  intersect  one  another,  almost  always  without  character 
and  withmit  taste;  occasionally  some  o  ''.e  elements  of  Gothic  art 
are  mixed  up  as  if  by  chance.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  colder 
in  a  ndigious  ])oint  of  vi(‘W,  and  we  never  tcel  at  Jtoine  the  protoinul 
religions  impression  that  steals  over  us,  for  example,  under  the  long 
nave  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Kcnien.  Nothing,  as  art,  is  lalser, 
inon*  distorted,  more  jiitiful,  than  these  perpetual. la(;ades  which  one 
encounters  at  Kom(‘  in  all  the  strt'cts,  and  often  the  interior  is  no 
better  than  the  exti'rior.  It  is  a  im5iange  of  vertical,  horizontal, 
obliipie,  straight  and  curved  lines.” 


Our  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  criticize  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter’s;  its  interior,  whose  vastness  iinlia])pily  docs  not  at  first 
strike  the  eye;  and  the  fatal  change  of  M.  Angelo’s  })lan  of  a 
Greek  cross  into  a  Latin  one,  by  Carlo  NIaderno,  at  the  command 
of  a  pope,  which  has  destroyed  the  effect  of  its  distinctive  and 
principal  feature,  the  stiniendoiis  dome.  Some  other  celebrated 
Italian  churches  are  subsetiuently  examined,  and  the  inability 
of  the  Italians  to  construct  the  spire  is  noticed;  there  was  too 
much  paganism  in  tlie  fine  arts  of  Koine  to  permit  her  to  invent 
that  simple  C’hristian  symbol  arising  from  earth  to  Heaven,  like 
jirayer  breathed  from  the  soul  to  God.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is,  that  luuiu*,  with  all  her  vast  resources,  witli  the  treasures 
of  a  world  at  her  command,  has  failed  to  create  in  Italy  an 
ccclesiasti(*al  architecture  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  to  civil, 
and  not  to  ecclesiastical  buildings  that  we  must  turn,  if  we  desire 
to  study  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Kenais- 
sance  in  all  the  riches  of  its  development,  in  all  the  variety  of 
its  powers,  in  all  the  aflluence  of  its  life  and  expansion.  In 
church  architecture,  as  in  jiainting  and  scul[)ture.  Art  subjected 
tosacerdotal  trailition  constantly  failed;  while,  in  civil  architecture, 
the  same  art  lett  to  itself  has  achieved  signal  successes,  and  has 
even  turned  tlu‘  ditliculties  it  encountered  into  oc(‘asions  for  new 
beauties  and  fresh  triumphs.  The  finest  buildings  in  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  are  proofs  of  this.  At  Verona  the  PorUi  de  Porsari, 
the  dci  S'njunn,  the  tombs  of  the  Ihdht  Seala;  at  l^ulua 

the  Pdldzzn  (/rdd  n/f/f/ioNv,  which  contains  the  largest  hall  in 
Italy,  adorned  with  astrological  emblems;  at  Kologna  the 
ancient  rniversitv;  at  Sienna,  the  ra/lo,  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Communes;  at  \  icenza,  the  two  columns  marking  the  dominiim 
of  \cnic‘::  at  Florence  the  Loijfjia  de  Lauzi ;  at  (ienoa,  the 
b.xchangt.mndthe  I  lank  of  St.  George;  at  Venice,  the  Palace  of  the 
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with  it?*  siipcrl)  Porta  della  O/rAz, and  Itsdiants*  Staircase, 
c(’>nncctc(l  hv  the  Hridgc  of  SIlcIis  \vith  that  other  palace,  whoso 
sniilinii^  facj'ado  was  the  dwelliiij];  of  the  principal  jailor,  wdiile 
hehind,  alonij  the  Orfano  Canal,  stretelied  tlie  prisons  from  which 
many  a  captive  never  returned. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  Avork  Ccxpiercl  repeats  and 
enforces  wliat  he  has  heen  previously  endeavourinuj  to  prove, 
and  also  <rlances  at  the  future  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  states  that 
he  has  nowhere  asserted  that,  in  the  infancy  of  Art,  Catholicism, 
or  rath(*r  the  Christian  (‘lements  which  it  contained,  has  not 
sometimes  communicated  a  hapj)y  inspiration  to  artists;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  alKrmed  that  it  has  also  kept  them 
in  hondai^e  and  materially  impeded  their  progress.  Priest¬ 
craft,  and  the  authority  of  tradition,  sadly  oppressed  the  Fine 
Arts  until  tliey  were  delivered  from  that  honda^e  at  the  c|)och 
of  the  Renaissance.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  important,  far 
too  imj)ortant  l)art,  which  C'atholieism  has  assigned  to  the 
line  arts  in  her  worshij),  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Romish  (dmrch  has  not  heen  ahle  to  keep  them  at  their  true 
lu‘ii;ht  for  a  sini^le  instant.  She  has  hastened  tlu'ir  downfall  by 
a  triple  and  fatal  inlluence  ;  hy  always  more  and  more  material- 
izinir  reli;^ion,  which  is  the  fatal  defect  ol*  Catholicism;  hy 
seekinix  the  colossal  and  the  unmeasured,  instead  of  the  heauti- 
ful,  w  hieh  is  the  malady  of  Roman  taste  ;  hy  saerilieing  Art  to 
luxury  and  show,  whieh  is  the  tactic  of  desuitism.* 

M.  Cocpierel  afterwards  impiires,  how  it  happens  that  the 
masters  of  the  French  school  of  painting  have  not  equalled  the 
great  artists  of  Italy,  Helgium,  and  Holland,  in  originality, 
power,  or  fertility.  And  he  re})lies,  heeause  the  double  abso¬ 
lutism  of  Catholicism  and  of  rovaltv  destroved  in  France  the 
liberty  of  art.  The  trul}’  national,  bold,  independent,  fertile 
school  of  French  art — a  school  in  the  hit^hest  decree  orimnal 
and  initiative — died  Huguenot  and  proscaibed.  It  perished 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Hastilh',  with  Ihumard  Palissy ;  in 
the  carnage  of  St.  Ihirtholomew,  with  *Iean  (ioujon,  and 
(ioudimel;t  and  we  cannot  too  deej)ly  regret  the  untimely 

*  M  .  (Nxiuorol  a(lo]»ts  as  liis  own  tlie  following  roniarka  of  a  celet)rato(l 
critic:  “  W  liilst  ]>aiiiting  and  sculpture  are  suliiji‘cted  to  sacerdotal 
inthnuices,  tlicy  remain  in  infancy,  .and  consequently  incomplete.  Art 
only  merits  the  name  when  }»hilosophieal  ideas  combine  themselv(!s  with 
reli^Muus  habitudes.  In  Italy,  Dante  and  JNdiarch  ojKUied  the  path  alon^ 
which  Itaphael  and  Michtd  Angelo  pro(M‘ed(Ml.  Hut,  In'tween  these  l.ist 
geniuses,  there  ap]»eared  a  man  essentially  .a  ]>hih»sopher,  who  mastered 
and  developed  with  the  utmost  ]>ower  and  sagacity  all  the  resources  of 
art.  riiat  man  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci.” — Al.  JJelecluze,  Joanud  des 
Jdfntfs,  g.oth  Nov.,  isr)r». 

t  (loudimel  is  the  ]>rincipal  author  of  the  melodies  of  the  French  Pro- 
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destruction  of  that  promising  and  brilliant  school.  To  these 
Protestant  artists  may  he  added  the  names  of  dean  CousIil 
painter  and  sculptor,  the  true  founder  of  the  national  school ; 
Androuct  Ducerceau,  the  architect  who  joined  the  Louvre 
to  the  Tuilerics ;  Salomon  de  Brosse,  the  builder  of  the 
Luxembourg ;  the  painters  and  engravers,  Sebastian  Bour¬ 
don,  Abraham  Bosse,  Potitot ;  and,  among  the  labourers  in  the 
industrial  arts,  (iobelin  and  Boule.  A  crowd  ot  other  distin¬ 
guished  artists  might  be  referred  to,  but,  says  M.  Co([uerel: — 

‘‘  Arc  not  these  i^reat  names  suflicient  to  prov'e  the  radical  falsity  of 
that  prejudic(*,  often  accepted  without  reply  by  Protestants  them- 
mdves,  tinit  Protestantism  is  essentially  hostile  to  the  fine  arts?  If 
that  were  the  fact,  it  wouhl  condemn  our  church  and  our  faith; 
because  the  sentiment  of  art  is  a  sublime  gift  of  the  Creator,  one  of 
the  titlenfn  which  he  has  given  us  to  he  made  use  of;  all  religion 
which  would  deny  the  heautiful,  or  forbid  the  love  and  the  study  of 
it,  would  mutilate  and  debase,  instead  of  entirely  regenerating  man. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  Puritans  proscribt‘d,  with  ignorant  and  illiberal 
rigour,  most  of  the  forms  of  the  beautiful.  They  were  in  the  wrong, 
hut  let  us  be  just  towards  them,  and  remember  tliat  imagination, 
banished  by  them  from  all  the  realms  of  art,  except  a  single  one, 
strictly  coniineil  within  tin*  field  of  poetry,  souglit  out  the  beautiful 
\inder  that,  tin*  most  immaterial  of  all  its  forms,  and  found,  what  will 
always  be  awanting  to  the  gt'iiius  of  France,  an  e]MC  poem.  ]\Iilton 
is  our  Homer,  and  Italian  Catholicism,  in  spite  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
has  nothing  ct)mparahle  to  what  Algarotti  terms  the  GiffantcM'a 
auhlimita  Miltoninna.  All  the  grandeur  of  Alichel  Angelo,  with 
inon*  love,  more  faith,  more  ])urity,  is  to  be  found  in  Milton;  and  his 
faults,  with  which  he  has  been  so  much  reproached,  cannot  be  weighed 
against  the  suhlime  elevation,  and  the  incomparable  ])ower  of  his 
g(*nius.  The  double  pot*try  of  Protestantism,  tliat  of  the  Bible  and 
that  of  personal  faith,  is  there  in  its  energy  and  splendour,  its  deep 
religion,  its  richness  of  colour  atid  of  imagery.  Like  Milton  in 
England,  and  Luther  in  (it*rmany,  the  illustrious  French  Protestants 
above-named  prove  the  fact  that  the  glories  of  the  imagination  are 
not  torbiddeu  to  us.  There  is  but  one  thing  more  to  say.  M  e 
ht‘llt*ve  it  clear  that  the  time  when  religious  art  was  merelv  a  matter 
ot  tormalitv,  is  past,  never  to  ndurii.  Painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
would  you  wish  to  cr(*ate?  which  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate  object  of 
art.  A\  ould  you  attain  to  a  sublime  originality  ?  Would  you  bo 
fertile  and  powerful  ?  Know  assuredly  that  we  only  express  with 
greatness,  that  which  we  think  or  feel  with  freedom.  Learn  that 
there  is  no  moral  rt*sort  of  eipial  power  with  that  to  be  found  in 
one’s  own  mind,  no  vivacity  or  fresliness  of  imagination  comparable 
to  those  of  a  soul  at  once  independent  and  believing.  The  individual 

tostint  Psalter.  At  Boine,  lie  was  the  master  of  Palestrina,  and,  through 
that  illustrious  composer,  has  exercised  a  mighty  iutlueuce  upon  modem 
music. 
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spirituality,  the  tree  faith,  the  frank,  spontanooua  piety  of  the  Pro* 
tost  ant,  can  alone  open  to  you  that  ^^lorious  career.  There  only 
burns  the  saoroil  fire;  there  only  breathes  the  spirit  of  life;  there 
only  is  the  assured  eon(]uest  of  the  future.” 

AVe  have  thus  endeavoured,  at  considerable  length,  to  give 
some  idea  of  M.  Coctuerers  learned  and  interesting  volume.  Ifc 
lias  shown  himself  an  ehxjuent  writer,  as  well  as  a  bold  and 
original  thinker;  occasionally,  ])erhaps,  be  may  jmsh  liis  con¬ 
clusions  a  little  too  far,  and  venture  upon  assertions  somewhat 
too  sweeping;  but,  in  the  main,  we  believe  him  to  be  thoroughly 
in  the  right,  and  wc  hail  his  work  with  jileasure,  both  as 
a  vi^^orous  defence  of  Protestantism  aj^ainst  an  undeserved 
rejiroach,  and  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Pine  Arts. 


Akt.  II.— tup  life  and  writings  of 

CHRYSOSTOM. 

1.  i'hrysoatomi,  S.  Joanuis^  Opera  omnia  (pue  ej'fant^  vel  qutr  ejus 
nomine  cirenmferunt nr^  ad  MSS.  eodient  (htUieanos,  1  at leanos, 
Am/HeanoSy  Germanieanomjue  ;  nernonad  Sarilianam  et  Fronto^ 
nianam  editiones  eantitjata^  innumeris  aueta  ;  nova  inierjtretadone, 
nin  (tpus  erat,  priefationitfu.'^^  inonitisy  notify  rariis  leetionibns 
ill u.^t rata  ;  nova  mancti  dortori.s'  vitOy  appendicihnu  onomastieoy  et 
copiosissimis  indieihati  loeapletata .  (ir.et  Lat.  Studio  1).  Pernardi 
di‘  Montfaueon,  Alonaehi  Ordinis  S.  Ik'nedieti.  Editio  l^arisina 
altt‘ra  aueta.  Svo.  'roin.  XIll.  l*arisiis  :  lSd7. 
l2.  Jli.'itoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chri/.so.s'tomey  Archeveque  de  ('onstantnutpley 
Docteur  de  V  lujUse :  m  vivy  ses  a  nvreSy  son  siieley  injluencc  tie 
son  tjenie.  I’ar  M.  TAbbc  J.  P.  liergier,  Alissionuaire  de 
Peaupre.  Paris  :  1S50. 

The  troubles  which  attended  the  infancy  and  early  growth  of 
C/hristianity  gave  place  to  troubles  of  another,  and  scarcely 
less  pernicious,  order  in  the  fourth  century.  Ry  means  of 
the  pressure  of  jiersccution  from  without,  and  the  consequent 
greater  cohesion  within,  the  church  grew  up  through  three 
centuries  of  trial  heavenward,  like  a  city  built  iqion  a 
narrow  base,  to  which  story  after  story  is  added,  as  is 
Coleridge's  line  figure.  Rut  when  it  had  compicred  its  freedom, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  expand  at  will,  it  shot  out  with  a  weakening 
elfect  on  every  side,  like  a  primitive  town  encroaching  upon 
unoccupied  territory,  the  jirinciple  of  disintegration  operating 
upon  its  fortunes  and  principles  without  any  countervailing 
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check.  Wliile,  therefore,  there  is  in  tlie  history  of  this  i)eri(Kl 
no  little  to  thank  Heaven  for  in  the  disarniainent  of  the  iorces 
of  papinisni,  in  the  recognition  of  the  social  status  of  the 
Christians,  aiul  in  the  very  general  ditVusion  and  acceptance  of 
theTclijjion  of  »Iesiis  throujihout  the  lioinan  Linpire,  there  are 
nevertheless  some  serious  drawbacks  to  be  taken  into  account. 
This  was  the  a^e  of  heresies.  The  mind,  tiling  at  liberty  from 
the  conservative  influence  of  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  left  free  to  canvass  the  modifications  of  j)aganism 
of  all  sorts  and  shades,  no  few  of  which  had  by  this  time 
contrived  to  infuse  a  portion  of  their  vices  into  the  Christian 
system,  recklessly  pursued,  in  too  many  cases,  a  career  of 
heretical  pravity  and  superstition.  To  this  age  belonged  Arins 
and  A[)()llinaris,  and  Marccllus  of  Ancyra,  and  Photinus,  and 
^Iacc(h>nius,  and  Priscillian,  and  Audens,  and  heretics  of 
inferior  name  besides,  wliilc  the  Donatists,  the  ^lanicheans,  tlie 
(iiiostics,  Kuchites  and  the  C'ollyridians  form  only  specimens 
of  the  mosaic  into  which  the  unity  of  Christian  doctrine  was 
distributed.  Nor  were  these  multifarious  opinions  maintained 
with  the  unclouded  front  of  philosojdiy,  or  put  I'orth  with  the 
([uiet  assertion  of  speculation.  The  many-headed  Cerberus  of 
ecclesiastical  disputation  barked  with  all  his  mouths,  and 
wounded  and  killed  wherever  he  could  fasten  his  teeth.  The 
persecution  unto  death  of  ecclesiastical  opponents  was  as  rife 
within  the  Church,  as  the  violence  and  oppression  of  heathen 
rulers  had  once  been  from  without.  Mercy,  which  could  weep 
(»ver  a  broken  bone  or  an  untimely  grave,  was  bereft  of  its 
bowels  when  oidy  a  heretic  was  concerned — could  sentence  a 
recusant  in  the  carlv  mornini;  to  the  mines  or  the  scaffold,  and 
coolly  cat  its  breakfast  afterwards,  with  the  C(»nsciousness  of 
liaving  done  a  meritorious  action.  But  this  course  of  procedure 
has  not  been  confined  to  those  days  ;  for  the  weapons  of  the 
nersccutor  arc  marked  by  a  strange  uniformity  of  temper,  and 
kcej)  that  tem[)cr  long.  To  crush  the  body  with  a  view  to  cure 
the  soul  is  not  merely  the  device  of  the  self-macerating  ascetic; 
others  are  preparevl  to  do  it  for  him,  should  he  be  unconcerned 
about  the  state  of  his  soul’s  health.  Now,  to  persecution  from 
heretics  we  owe  one  half  of  dohii  Chrysostom’s  history  ;  Ids 
sufferings  being,  at  the  same  time,  professedlv  due  to  the  heresies 
ascribed  to  himself.  But  ere  we  enter  on  the  details  of  that 
history,  let  us  glance  at  the  scenes  amid  wdiich  he  was  born, 
where  his  character  w  as  formed,  and  that  perilous  celebrity  was 
obt4iined  which  advanced  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  New  Kome. 

AnticK'h  was  built  on  the  Orontes,  but  rather  on  the  south 
^^ide  of  that  river  than  on  the  north,  which  only  boasted  an 
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insii^nilicant  suburb.  On  the  breast  ot‘ bills  slojiinj^j  down  to  the 
stream,  and  in  the  intermediate  plain,  lay  widely  spread  the 
beautiful  eity,  which  boasted  in  the  fourth  century  ot  bcin^ 
i>nly  third  to  Koine  and  Constantinojile.  Three  leagues  in 
circuit,  with  a  population  of  a  ijuarter  of  a  million,  it  must  have 
been  somewhat  hinder  than  modern  Dublin,  while  in  the 
pictures(|U(*ness  of  its  site,  the  lilted  ravines  that  scarriMl  the 
surface*  of  its  hills,  and  the  dark  mountain  torri‘nts  that  divided 
its  streets,  it  must  have  far  surpassed  in  its  loeal  attractions  the 
e‘le<;ant  capital  of  the  sister  island.  Thus  the  city  wliieh  Seleueus 
built,  and  the  Syrian  kiiiLts  made  the  stronghold  of  their  power 
and  the  metropolis  of  their  splendour,  was  eve'ii  more  signalized 
by  the  endowments  of  nature  than  adorned  by  the  contrivances 
of  art.  Vet  these  latter  were  not  wanting.  Macedonians, 
Syrians,  and  lunnans,  for  hundreds  of  yi'ars,  lavished  their 
resources  upon  its  embellishment  with  no  inadequate  success; 
and  temple  and  shrine,  aeademy  and  portico,  theatre  and 
circus,  palace  and  basilica,  rose  in  all  quarters,  the  growth 
of  luxury,  the  ministers  of  pride,  to  attest  the  wealth  and 
skill  of  the  contrivers.  Of  the  excellence  of  their  architec¬ 
ture,  j)root’  r(‘mains  to  this  day  in  the  massive  portions  of  the 
huge  encircling  walls  and  towers  of  cut  stone,  which  haviMlelied 
the  elforts  ol*  time  aed  incessant  warfare  for  two  thousand 
years  to  demolish,  to  which  we  must  ad<l  the  shocks  of  r(‘})cated 
earth((uakes,  which,  while  they  have  shattered  all  less  substantial 
works  to  ruin,  have  been  I’orced  to  spare  these  enormous  ram¬ 
parts.  l*ower  had  its  home  here,  for  it  was  the  capital  of 
a  monarchy;  commerce  its  mart,  for  it  was  the  highway  along 
which  passed  the  merchandise  of  the  East  and  AVest  ;  science  its 
schools,  for  jdnlosophers  follow  rank  and  cultivation ;  and 
luxury  its  hot-bed,  where  the  corruptions  of  Europe  ami 
Asia  met,  and  from  their  conjunction  sprung  a  ])rodigal  ont- 
growtli  of  vice  and  debaucherv,  such  as  neither  of  them  singly 
had  been  able  to  produce.  The  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of 
civilization  were  there,  but  the  vices  predominated  from  the 
character  of  the  soil  when(*e  they  issued. 

Fhe  glory  of  the  city  within  tlie  walls  was  outshone  by  the 
Switzerland  of  varied  beauty  without.  Ket  us  tak(‘  our  stand  on 
that  western  hill,  which  kingly  jealousy  has  fortified  with  especial 
care  as  the  citadel  of  the  place,  and  the  dernier  ressort  of  its 
defenders.  With  that  gallant  centurion’s  leave,  who  commands 
the  gates  to-day,  we  shall  mount  the  topmost  tower,  and  take 
in  at  a  glance  the  panorama  of  splendour  around,  ^^ot  far 
distant  to  the  south  rises  Mount  Casins  in  solitary  grandeur, 
a  j)erfect  cone  ;  more  south  and  east,  the  nortlicrn  term  of  the 
range  ;  due  east,  along  the  upward  course  of  the  Orontes;  the 
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lake  backed  by  mountains  in  the  far  distance  and  in  front,  while 
directly  under  tlie  walls,  stretches  that  extensive  plain  up  and 
down  tlie  river  which,  thou^di  less  picturesque  than  the  bolder 
scencrv  around,  like  the  Ve^a  of  Granada,  has  a  beauty  of  its  own 
in  its  rich  gardens,  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  dowers  and  truit. 

Fringed  with  an  arboreal  vegetation  of  tlie  most  varied  and 
luxuriant  sort,  the  Orontes  takes  its  way  westward  to  the  sea,  in 
as  lordly  state  as  the  Jordan  with  its  jialmy  swellings  to  its  bed.^ 
in  the  Asphaltic  gulf.  During  this  brief  transit,  its  majestic 
blutfs  of  feet  high  may  eompare  to  no  disadvantage  with  “  the 
castled  crag  of  Draehenfels,”  or  the  Hastei  ot  Saxon  Sehweitz. 
Oft(‘n  and  often,  when  Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  an 
empire,  and  not  as  now  the  echo  ot  a  name,  must  those  blutfs 
have  rung  with  the  music  of  the  roval  gallev,  as  one  after 
another  Antitiehus  sought  relief  from  the  enmti  of  jdcasure  on 
shore,  by  courting  it  on  the  stream, — to  pall  anywhere,  for  of 
all  earth’s  vanities,  pleasure  is  the  most  evanescent.  AOw, 
however,  tracing  the  course  ot*  the  river  by  occasional  gleams 
of  its  waters,  but  chiefly  by  its  bordering  myrtles,  the  eye  of 
the  observer  at  last  rests  upon  that  object  which  alone  0(unpen- 
sates  f(>r  lack  of  beauty  in  a  landscape,  which  is  in  itself,  in  all 
moods,  scenery  to  the  most  fastidious  eye, — the  glorious  sea, 
and  that  sea  ot’all  seas  the  ancientest  and  best  known — the  blue 
^lediterranean,  about  as  distant  from  Antioch  as  Ostia  from 
Uome. 

Ibit  is  there  no  intermediate  object  to  detain  the  eye? 
AVhither  tends  that  merry-making  mob,  with  so  much  of  the 
gaiety  of  holiday,  and  somewhat  of  the  pomp  of  jirocession  ? 
What  mean  those  banners  and  canopies,  those  cymbals  and 
trumpets,  festal  robes,  aiul  incense,  and  song?  These  are  bound 
lor  Daphne,  that  grove  in  the  distance,  where  the  rose  and  laurel 
vie  for  pre-eminence, — the  rose  by  its  flowers  and  fragance  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  brevity  of  its  life,  the  laurel  by  the  perpetuity 
of  its  verdure  making  amends  for  its  lack  of  flowers.  And  other 
embowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  there,  fair  to  look  upon  and 
sweet  to  snudi,  while  most  luxuriant  to  shelter  the  fainting 
frame  from  the  heat  of  day,  and  to  hide  cpiestionable  license 
from  the  J>rving  eye  of  curiosity.  A  coarse  and  licentious 
worship  holds  its  revel  there  to-day  ;  but  every  day  in  the  glades 
and  recesses  of  that  greenwood  is  in  this  respect  nearly  alike. 
Ihe  votaries  of  \  enus  and  Adonis  have  their  home  amid  those 
voluptuous  shades,  tempt  all  comers  with  solt  delights,  and 
blend  the  monstrous  materialism  of  the  Orient,  and  the  scarcely 
more  refined  imaginations  of  Ci recce,  into  an  unending  liturgy 
of  sensuality  and  sin.  Ihe  scene  we  describe  might  have  been 
witnessed  any  day  down  to  the  date  of  Chrvsostom,  for  our 
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olironiclor  is  C'yril  of  Alox;iiulri:i,  who  could  not  liiive  written 
sooner  than  a.d.  412.  Of  the  extent  and  ina<;nilieenee  ot*  the 
eity  in  the  Middle  Aj^es,  when  the  alternate  eoinjiiest  of  Saraeen 
and  Ornsader,  a  fair  idea  may  he  formed  from  the  information 


supplied  hy  tlie  Gesta  Frauvoriim,  that  it  contained  ihiO  convents 
for  men  and  women,  besides  a  due  propi>rtion  of  churches, 
while  its  patriarch  had  150  hishopa  within  his  jurisdiction.  A 
j^rand,  picturcs(|iu‘,  and  potential  eity  was  Antioeh,  both  pagan 
aiul  C  hristian,  until  the  last  thousand  years.  As  the  C'rescent 
grew,  Antioeh  waned — the  history  without  an  exeeption  of  the 
entire  Hast,  once  so  |)opulous  and  nourishing, — a  damning 
judgment  of  the  social  inea|)acity  of  ^lohammedanism.  Its 
streets  are  now  silent  which  were  full  of  people,  its  temples 
demolished,  its  marts  forsaken,  its  inhabitants  poor  and  few, 
eiK)p(‘d  up  in  a  corner  of  what  was  once  the  (pieen-eity  of 
Syria,  and  of  all  that  was  little  remains  hut  tlie  beauty  of 
nature  to  testify  what  once  it  had  been. 

There,  in  the  most  thriving  days  of  its  prosperity,  and  in  the 
most  degenerate  of  its  moral  character,  did  C’hrysostom  labour 
year  after  year,  “a  workman”  that  needed  not  “to  be  ashamed,” 
— we  speak  of  the  conscientiousness  of  his  labours,  not  of  the 
clearness  of  his  views, — accordinj^  to  his  li^xht  diviiling  “the 
word  of  truth.” 


floiiN,  surnamed  Chrysostom,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman, 
his  father  havinjjj  been  an  oilieer  of  rank  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Syria.  Secundus,  when  commandant  of  the  cavalry  in  that 
region,  laid  married  a  young  and  accomplished  wife,  Anthusa, 
in  Antioch,  her  parentage  like  his  own,  being  (ireek  or  Roman. 
What  is  more  important  is  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  parents 


were  ('hristian  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  (  ’ross,  enlisted  in  the 


saeranuMital  host  of  heaven.  Althoimh  the  dat(‘s  assi«;ned  to 
the  birth  of  Chrysostom  range  between  a.d.  .444  and  .454,  we 
are  dis|)osed,  with  the  mo?t  trustworthy  writers,  to  adopt  the 
year  .454,  as  nearest  the  truth.  While  yet  an  infant  in  arms, 
his  gallant  father  died,  leaving  his  widowed  mother  burdened 
with  the  care  of  him  and  of  his  sister,  little  older  than  himself. 
Means  of  support  were  fortunately  not  wanting,  for  witln)ut 
trenching  upon  the  property  of  his  father  to  whieh  Cdirysostom 
was  heir,  his  mother  supported  in  fitting  style  her  orphan 
children  on  her  patrimonial  estate  ;  nevertheless,  all  the  cares  of 
widowed  maternity  were  hers. 

Tlie  orphans  were  fortunate  in  their  mother,  singularly  so, 
yet  who  has  heard  of  Anthusa,  the  guardian  of  her  son’s 
morals,  the  steward  of  his  estate,  the  “widow  indeed”  of  the 
gallant  Secundus,  the  Christian  parent  of  C’hrysostom  ?  The 
world  has  rung  with  the  praises  of  Monica,  the  mother  of 
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Aiij^nstine,  yet  amongst  tlie  mothers  of  the  great  ami  good 
must  we  not  omit  the  virtuous  ami  prudent  trainer  of  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  in  the  world.  Tlie  reason  is  to  he  found  in 
8ou»e  two  or  three  eonsidcrations.  Tlie  fame  of  Cliryso^toiu 
himself  is  over-shadow<‘d — at  least  has  been  so  up  to  a  recent 
tljite — l>y  the  denser,  loftier  laurels  of  Augustine.  Chrysostom 
was  a  great  jireaeher,  hut  Augustine  an  eminent  theologian;  the 
one  a  hrilliant  speaker,  the  other  a  weighty  writer ;  Chrysos- 
tmn  would,  theretore,  he  admired  as  an  exjiositor,  while  Augus¬ 
tine  woukl  he  appealed  to  as  an  authority.  The  church  ot  the 
AVest,  moreover,  has  heeii  exclusively  dominant  over  l^irope 
for  tit  teen  hundred  vears,  and  Atriea  had  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  Western  church,  hound  up  with  its  fortunes,  professing 
its  creed,  acknowledging  its  intluence,  and  more  or  less  owning 
its  control.  The  jirominent  post,  tlierefore,  assigned  to  his 
mother  in  the  story  of  his  conversion  hy  the  great  African 
divine,  would  naturally  spread  her  name  through  those  regions 
where  his  writings  were  pojndar,  and  render  her,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  imagination,  the  type  of  all  that  is  hallowed,  superior,  and 
successful  in  the  training  of  jierverse  youth.  The  very  faults 
of  tlie  man,  the  confession  of  which  has  made  him  an  object  oi' 
such  enchaining  interest  among  all  persons  who  have  heard  his 
naim*,  have  likewise  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  that  saintly 
woman,  who,  aided  l)v  the  grace  of  God,  successfullv  combated 
those  faults,  and  made  him  what  he  afterwards  became.  The 
Kastern  J^atriarch,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  was  never  so  well- 
known  in  the  Latin  churches — nor  conse(|uently  his  mother; 
and,  known  by  misfi)rtune,  he  never  could  become  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  man  kmuvn  by  his  faults.  A  pauper  is  common-place 
in  coinjiarison  with  a  criminal;  in  jiopidar  appreciation  the 
usurper  is  t*ver  the  hero,  not  the  degraded  monarch,  ddie 
companitive  blamelessncss  of  ( ’hrysostom’s  liie  at  all  jieriods 
militateil  against  his  obtaining  so  wide-spread  a  reputation 
as  Augustine,  whose  splendid  sins  were  in  harmony  with 
his  otherwise  splendid  career.  He  these  modes  ot  accounting 
for  the  tact  true  or  talsc,  the  fact  itself  is  imdeniablc 
that  C'hry  soslom  s  mothers  name  strikes  with  an  alien 
sound  on  most  ears,  while  Monica  is  as  familiar  as  Lois  and 
l'.uni(*e  in  almost  i‘verv  (diristian  household.  Yet  was  Anthusa 


a  matron  possessed  ot  every  C'hristian  virtue,  a  vessel  of 
election,  and  filled  with  the  grace  of  God.  Without  that 
gaudy  sph'udour  which  bc’speaks  vanitv  but  ministers  in  no 
degrt'e  to  condort,  she  supplied  her  son  with  an  e(jui[»agc 
betitting  his  birth  and  station,  gave  him  the  best  education  the 
city  could  supply,  and  alloweil  nothing  to  be  wanting  which 
could  ileveh»pe  his  talents,  and  fulfil  her  trust.  So  welf,  on  the 
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Other  h.Tiul,  <l’ul  the  son  profit  hv  the  iiistnietloiis  of  the 
rhetorleiaii  Lilianius,  a  jiaj^aii  philosopher  of  oreat  repute, 
that  when  the  (piestion  of  a  successor  to  occupy  his  chair  was 
iiu>otc(l,  Lihauius  is  reported  to  liave  said  of  liis  puj)il, 
Chrvsostoin  would  have  hceu  the  mail  if  the  Christians  had 
not  oot  hold  of  him.”  It  was  hy  a  refinement  in  cruelty  on  the 
jwirt  of  the  apostate  .liilian,  that  the  Christians  had  been 
debarred  at  this  time  from  supplyiiit^  the  higher  order  of 
instruction  in  CMiristian  schools.  The  policy  of  that  emperor 
was  a  crafty  and  base  one,  and  succeeded  no  doubt,  in  some 
instances,  in  corrujitin;^  and  apostatizinix  the  educated  youth  of 
the  Christian  tiimilies.  Chrysostom  himself  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  unfriendly  intluence,  and  mij^ht  have  fallen  into 
utter  worldliness,  ojien  vice,  or  confessed  pai^anism,  but  for  a 
salutary  association  with  some  pious  ('hristian  youth,  Theodore 
altcrwards  Ifishop  ol‘  Mopsuostia,  Maximiaii  of  Seleucia,  and 
above  all  Ihusil  of  Uaphanea,  whose  friendship  helped  to  I’an  the 
llame  ol*  his  Christian  convictions.  On  his  being  called  to  the 
bar,  bowever,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  mixing 
somewhat  more  directly  with  the  world  and  its  distractions,  his 
heathen  education  interp(>sed  but  an  impcrl‘e(‘t  ch(‘ck  between 
his  temptations  and  his  weakness.  The  business  of  his  calling 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  led  him  into  a  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  tiie  counsels  of  his  friends  and  the  pious 
training  of  his  mother.  Ihit  in  a  very  short  time  he  recovered 
himself.  Ihisil  regained  his  influence,  and  with  the  natural 
impulse  to  get  as  fjir  from  his  fallen  self  as  possible,  Chrysostom 
assjuned  the  garb  and  profession  of  an  anchorite.  This  led, 
alttu*  four  years  of  seclusion,  study,  and  discipline,  to  his  si>lemu 
reception  of  the  rite  of  C'hristian  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
Mehuius,  Ifishop  of  Antioch,  and  his  induction  into  the  Onhir 
of  Lectors.  C^onscientious  in  a  high  degrea*,  and  devoted  to 
that  sacred  calling  on  which,  in  its  lowest  gnides,  he  had 
enter(‘d,  we  find  him  now  contriving  to  sli|)  tin*  sacerdotal  noose 
over  the  neck  ol‘ his  friend  Basil,  by  a  device  which  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  characterize.  Scattered  as  the  otliciating  clergy 
of  Antioch  were  from  their  flocks  by  the  p(*rsecutiou  of  Valens, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  determined  to  re|)lace  them  by  the 
ordination  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom  in  their  stead.  But 
Chrysostom  entertained  scru|)les  which  sprang  from  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  his  unworthincss,  y(;t  allowed  all  the  while 
his  bosom  friend  to  suj)pose  that  tln^y  should  both  rec(‘ive  the 
rite  of  ordination  together.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
his  Intention  ;  he  hiniself  records  the  transaction  in  his  “  I)e 
Sacerdotio,”  without  the  slightest  apology  for  his  disingenuous¬ 
ness,  or  even  the  seeming  siis[iicion  that  the  proceeding  was  on 
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:iny  account  censurable  ^ay,  the  Greek  father  goes  lurther 
than  this— he  involves  the  othciating  bishops  in  the  same 
charge  of  ilissiniulation,  for  he  expressly  says  that  Ihisil  was 
ifiveiglcd  into  their  midst  under  some  other  pretext  than  tluit 
of  consecration ;  that  when  he  discovered  the  ruse  he  exclained 
against  the  violence  that  was  attemj>ted  to  be  done  him ;  and 
that  his  opposition  was  finally  overcome  by  some  one  crying 
out,  that  if  he  waited  for  Chrysostom,  his  friend,  to  encourage 
him  to  submission,  that  friend  of  his  had  already  bowed  his 
head  beneath  the  hand  of  the  consecrating  bishoj),  and  was  a 
priest  of  (loil.  When  good  men  did  such  things  as  these,  and 
counted  thmn  religion,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  receive  afourth- 
centurv  C  hristianity  as  the  most  correct  interpretation  ot  the 
sacrt‘d  records  and  most  vital  apprehension  of  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Those  who  would  see  the  transaction  described  will 
liml  it  in  the  “  Treatise  on  the  Priesthood  ”  (book  i.  chap.  3). 

(’lirvsostom  was  now  twentv-seven  years  of  age :  his  motlier, 
the  admiinble  Anthusa,  was  dead,  and  with  her  died  his  ehiet 
attraction  to  Antioch,  and  the  only  hindrance  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  his  adopting  the  seclusion  of  the  monastic  life.  His  own 
personal  views  of  religion  decidedly  leant  towards  retirement, 
and  these  received  confirmation  from  the  troubles  of  the  times. 
The  Arian  heresy  was  in  the  ascendant  throughout  the  Ivoman 
Kmpire,  and  wrought  wrong  u}>on  the  orthodox  in  Antioch  with 
especial  virulence.  Short  as  his  life  had  been  up  to  this  [leriod, 
C'hrvsostom  had,  nevertheless,  seen  strange  changes  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  polity  of  the  successive  emperors,  and  almost  every  change 
was  evil.  Had  these  civil  rulers  but  eonfined  themselves  to 
their  own  province — the  civil  government  of  the  state;  extend¬ 
ing  their  protecting  arm  alike  over  tlcw,  pagan,  and  Christian; 
and  where  professing  Christianity  themselves,  lending  it  rather 
the  weight  of‘  their  moral  influence  than  the  patronage  of  their 
jH)sition — at  the  least  refraining  from  the  persecution  of  all 
those  who  did  not  profess  its  creed — it  had  been  well.  Put, 
mistaking  their  function,  Constans,  a  declared  Arian,  emperor 
at  the  time  of  Chrysostom's  birth,  pursued  the  orthodox  with 
his  displeasure;  .lulian,  a|)ostate  from  Christianity,  fayoured 
the  pagans;  .lovian,  indeed,  gaye  the  churches  a  brief  interval 
id  rest ;  but  Valent inian  and  ^  alens  were  now  rayaging  their 
borders  with  utmost  fury,  and  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  saints.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
under  such  circumstances  Chrysostom  should  virtually  cry, 
**  Oh,  that  1  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  1  fly  away, 
and  be  at  rest.  He  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  such  an 
aspiration,  and  withdrew  to  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  con¬ 
sulting  his  owu  safety,  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Partly 
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from  stress  of  olroiimst.Tncos,  and  partly  from  superstition,  there 
was  early  in  the  history  of  the  Clmreh  Ji  very  remarkable 
development  on  the  side  of  monasti(‘Ism,  //fit  not  in  tlw  earliest 
af/e,  that  of  oiir  Ijord  himself,  and  of  his  apostles.  The  system 
of  reliixious  scelusion  was  not  that  ('f  the  Immediate  followers  of 
Christ,  for  they  were  the  a|)ostles  of  the  eity  and  the  synagogue, 
of  the  sea-shore  and  the  highway-side,  of  the  market-|)la(*e  and 
of  Mars’  Hill.  They  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  he  ditfnsed; 
the  light  of  the  world,  to  he  disclosed;  and  they  understood 
their  mission.  Hut  unhealthy  hypochondriasm,  nursed  by  the 
climate  and  fed  by  superstition,  for  it  was  nothing  new  either  to 
dudaism  or  the  Oriental  paganism,  soon  shrank  from  “the  clash, 
the  hum,  the  shock  of  men,”  and  consigned  itself  to  a  living 
tomb  in  ♦he  desert.  Men  rcsl<xned  their  irmhcr  function — that 
of  being  ambassadors  of  heaven — to  others,  for  the  more  narrow 
and  selfish  oflice  of  working  out  their  own  salvation.  They 
thus  beeame  aj)ostles  of  tlu'  crag,  the  cavern,  the  tornmt,  and 
the  forest,  p(‘ojding  the  wild  with  iidiabitants,  and  vocalizing  tin* 
sileiK'c  with  |)rayer,  but  left  human  nature  uncared  for,  or  only 
benelit(‘d  by  distant  intercessions. 

Vet  were  many  of  these  “the  excellent  of  the  earth,”  mis¬ 
taken  but  sincere,  of  willing  sj)irlt  but  infirm  of  flesh.  The  case 
of  Chrysostom  is  one  in  point.  He  then,  as  ever,  had  but  one 
chief  Impiiry  to  m;ike,  “  Lord!  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?” 
and  his  life  and  spirit,  whatever  the  tortuosities  of  either,  had 
but  the  single  aim — to  answer  it  aright,  lie  certainly  thought 
himself  acting  In  obedience  to  that  will,  when  esca|)ing  from 
Antioch,  then  under  the  heel  of  the  persecuting  des|)ot,  Vahuis, 
he  threw  himself  into  one  of  the  three  hundred  monasteries 
which  at  that  period  had  their  existence  in  the  mountains  of 
Antioch  and  Syria.  Ills  obje(*t  was  seclusion  and  safety,  not 
idl(Miess  and  repose.  To  the  most  austere  praetlecs — among 
which  we  may  name  the  absurd  one  of  preventing  sleep  by 
pulling  hims(‘lf  up  out  of  bed  by  means  of*  a  rope  suspended 
over  his  head,  every  time  he  found  himself  dropping  into 
slumber — he  added  the  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Hooks  under 
such  able  teachers  as  Diodorus,  Hishop  of  Tarsus,  and  (,-arterus, 
whom  (iregory  of  Nazlanzum  eulogizes  as  a  master  of  divine, 
scienee. 

At  the  instance  of  his  fellow-ccnobitcs,  who  looked  upon  him 
with  admiration  as  a  man  apart,  he  wrote  oiu^  of  his  treatises, 
after  a  two  years’  residence  among  them,  namely,  that  upon 
“  (’ompunction,”  taking  for  his  text  our  Saviour’s  words,  “Woe 
unto  you  that  laugh  now;  for  ye  shall  niourii  and  weep!” 
llis  work,  in  two  parts,  was  highly  valued  and  commended;  but 
he  soon  had  occasion  to  use  his  pen  In  a  case  of  greater 
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cnicrjicncy,  and  of  more  ])ainfiil  complexion.  A  younpj  monk 
and  early  friend  of  Ins,  "row  weary  of  his  life  of  solitude,  violated 
his  monastic  vows,  and,  after  indulging  in  oiien  dehauehery, 
married  a  person  of  no  repute,  called  Ilermione.  To  this 
Thcodonis,  Cdirysostom  addressed  a  scries  of  letters,  of  which 
only  two  have  survived  to  our  day,  and  these  hreathe  the  very 
fire  of  religious  fervour,  and  the  soul  of  pathos  and  affection. 
In  no  productions  of  the  great  orator’s  pen  do  his  moral  ([ualitics 
appear  to  greater  advantage.  Though  the  effect  of  these  touch¬ 
ing  effusions  did  not  ajipcar  at  first,  they  told  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  d'hcodorus,  and  led  him  ore  long  to  re-embrace  the 
service  of  (lod  in  the  priesthood.  At  the  close  of  some  years, 
he  became  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia — led  an  edifying  life,  and  died 
a  Christian  death,  but  was  unfavourably  known  as  holding  the 
heresv  of  two  persons  in  Christ,  lie  died  in  A.l).  428,  and  his 
writings  were  condemned  in  the  fifth  general  council  held  in 
( ’onstantinople,  A.l>. 

d'he  next  service  of  the  same  kind  to  which  Chrvsostom  was 
called  was  the  defence  of  the  monastic  institution.itself.  How¬ 


ever  highly  the  monks  may  have  thought  of  it,  their  lofty  self- 
appreciation  was  not  shared  by  three  very  numerous  classes: 
one,  the  haughty  and  adverse  ofHeials  of  the  government;  the 
second,  the  Arian  j)arty,  in  all  its  ramifications  and  connexions; 
the  third,  a  large  body  of  the  orthodox  themselves,  who  could 
not  recognise  the  utility  of  an  unmanly  seclusion  from  the  cares 
and  c(»nflicts  of  life  on  the  part  of  their  brethren.  To  all  these 
Chrysostom  addressed  his  treatise  in  three  jiarts,  as  ‘‘The 
Opponents  of  Monastic  Life.”  Part  I.  is  directed  against 
o|)position  to  the  monastic  life  in  general.  Part  11.  condemns 
the  pagan  parent  who  refuses  to  sanction  his  child  who  wished 


to  make  a  profession.  Part  III.  besjieaks  the  favour  of  (’hris- 
tian  parents  to  the  institution.  This  genend  characterization  is 
all  we  feel  ineuiubent  upon  us  to  furnish  of  his  essay,  beyond 
the  (piotation  from  St.  Matthew  in  tavour  of  voluntarv  povertv, 
as  the  ([notation  is  made  by  the  Abb(»  Bergier  in  his  life  of 
(’hrvsostoin.  ’fhe  citation  is  represented  as  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  ‘‘llapjiy  the  rohmtan/  jwor,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  theirs."  After  an  attempt  at  leading  the  file  of  a  solitary  in 
a  dreary  cavern,  which  issued  in  the  injury  of  his  health, 
('hrysostoiu  found  himself  obliged  to  return  "to  public  life  in 
Antioch. 


1  he  persecutor,  A  alens,  perished  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Huns  and  A  andals,  and  Ciratian,  his  nephew,  who  had 
succeeded  him,  gave  peace  to  the  long- suffering  C’-hurch. 
'J  he  orthodox  ])arty  were  restored  to  their  sees,  ami  Theodo¬ 
sius,  who  was  tricndly  to  them,  associated  in  the  empire  with 
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Gratian.  C'lirysostoin,  at  liis  return  to  Antioch,  found  the 
exiled  Meletius  iu  possession  ot  his  diocese,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  order  of  tlie  diaeonate  hy  that  venerable  bishop 


in  A. I).  381.  Along  with  the  instruction  of  the  eateehinnens, 
to  which  he  now  devoted  himself  with  a  burning  zeal,  he  com¬ 


pleted  at  this  period  his  work  on  the  “  Priesthood/’  his  “  His¬ 
tory  ol‘ St.  Habylas/’  and  his  work  against  the  “  Clergy  residing 
in  the  same  house  with  women.”  This  also  is  the  period  of 


the  composition  of  his  treatise  on  “  Proviihmce,”  in  three 
books,  addressed  to  the  adlieted  Stagyras.  At  the  close  of  five 


years,  namely,  in  383,  Chrysostom  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
Flavian,  the  successor  of  Melctins.  Next  da\%  from  the  tribune 


of  the  church,  he  j>reached  his  first  sermon,  in  which  strangely 
(Miongh  he  says,  that  from  humility  he  will  not  sj>eak  in  it  of 
tht‘  j>erfcctions  of  (Jod,  but  turns  it  into  a  enloginm  of  Flavian, 
his  servant.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  diligent 
j)reaching,  which  he  pursued  for  twelve  years,  delivering  a  ser¬ 
mon  every  day  in  Lent,  and  preaching  two  or  three  times  a 
week  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  As  in  the  ])opnlation  of 
Antioch  were  j)agans,  tiews,  Arians,  and  nndevont  believers, 
he  addressed  himself  in  turns  to  these  several  classes.  With  a 


view  to  the  conversion  of  the  pagans,  he  pass(‘d  in  review  the 
absurd  fables  and  innumerable  follies  of  the  heathen  mythology; 
unveiled  its  ridiculous  tenets,  its  profound  immorality,  its 
brutalizing  principles,  together  with  the  cruelties  and  infamies 
of  its  social  life,  consecrated  by  the  example  of  its  heroes  and 
gods;  tcmdl  this  he  oj)poscd  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of‘  the 
ndigion  of  tlesns,  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrines,  the  pureness  of 
its  morality,  the  miracles  which  attested  its  divinity,  the  charity 
of  its  saints,  the  (?onrage  of  its  martyrs,  the  accomplishment  of 
its  pro])h(‘cies,  and  the  other  evidences  of  its  heavenly  origin. 

Of  the  flews,  there  were  manv  in  this  citv  which  bordered  so 
closely  on  Palestine,  and  which  was  so  d(*vote(l  to  that  life  of 
merchandis(‘  in  which  the  tiews  have  ever  excadlcd.  tlndaizing 
C'hristians,  too,  laboured  there,  true  to  their  character  iu  Apos¬ 
tolic  times  (Acts  xv.);  who  continued  to  f‘re<pient  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  observe  the  new  unions  and  the  feast  of  trum|)ets,  and 
with  special  solemnity  the  three  grand  festivals  of  l*assover, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  Against  this  union  of  tlewish  and 
(diristian  observances,  Cdirysostoin  launched  his  most  unmeasured 
denunciations,  calling  the  synagogues  temples  of  Satan,  and 
threatening  with  the  loss  of  their  souls  all  those  who  fre(pientcd 
them.  Homily  upon  homily  the  preacher  devot(Ml  to  this  theme. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  heresies  of  Sabellius,  iMinomius, 
Arius,  the  Tritheists,  and  the  Anomcans,  were  rife  on  every 
Ir.ind  ;  and  against  these,  in  one  Ibrm  or  other,  Chrysostom  directs 
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twelve  of  his  honrilles.  He  requires  humility  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  shows  how  incomprehensible  it  wns 
even  to  the  mind  of  ann;els.  Marcionites,  Valentinians,  Gnostics, 
Manicheans,  Macedonians,  and  all  the  current  heretics  of  the 
day  come  impartially  under  the  ])renchcr’s  lasli,  and  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  extant  homilies  of  Clirysostom  with  his  usual 
power. 

Amoiifrj^t  Christians,  to  allay  their  schisms  and  correct  their 
vices  was  his  daily  task,  with  how  little  encouragement  let  this 
passage  show  : — 

“  The  evils  which  now-a-days  prevail  in  the  Church  are  not  less, 
nav,  art'  nmch  grt'ater  than  those  which  assailed  it  in  preceding  a i^cs. 
I  dwell  not  luTc  upon  superstitious  ])ractices,  auguries,  divinations, 
horoseopes,  signs,  ligatures,  enchantments,  sortileges,  magical  opera¬ 
tions,  nor  a  hundred  similar  practices  to  which  Christians  addict 
themselves;  hut  I  look  among  the  shoe])  of  the  Hock  for  true  Christians, 
and  I  lind  none.  Where  are  those  who  do  not  injure  their  brother, 
who  envy  not,  who  yield  not  up  themselves  to  hatred  and  vengeance, 
who  abandon  not  themselves  to  impurity  or  avarice.  AVhnt  gross 
wickedness  in  youth  !  What  utter  carelessness  in  old  age  !  No  one 
cares  for  the  ndigious  training  of  the  young.  The  pagans  watch  our 
proeci'dings  att(‘ntively ;  the  holiness  of  our  life  ought  to  convert 
them  and  h‘ad  them  to  (Jod;  but  alas  !  it  is  not  so.” 


In  A  i>.  3S7,  occurred  the  circumstance  of  the  insurrection  in 
Antioch  which  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  statues  of  the 
Knq  )eror  Theodosius,  and  led  to  the  delivery  of  those  homilies 
which  w:ere  addressed  thereon  to  the  people  of  Antioch.  In  a 
moment; of  iVenzy,  the  inhabitants  with  their  magistracy  had 
revolted  ,;yrainst  a  new'  and  heavy  imposition  of  taxes  which  the 
exigences^ Of  the  war  against  Maximus  demanded,  and  had 
show'll  their  disgust  at  the  demand,  and  resentment  against  the 
sovereign,  by  the  outrages  ^ust  named.  But  the  fury  of  the 
pi»pulace  spmit  itself  soon  after  this  outburst  of  impotent  anger, 
and  tears  ot  imperial  retribution  took  jilacc  of  resentment  in 
their  bosoms,  tlavian,  the  venerable  bishop,  was  deputed  to 
visit  Constantinople  and  appease  the  disjileasure  of  Theodosius, 
who  thr(‘atened  to  plough  up  the  city  from  its  foundations  to 
glut  his  imperial  ire.  During  this  period  of  universal  consterna¬ 
tion,  tlie  inliabitants  crowded  the  basilica  to  listen  to  the 
soliunn  and  impassioned  reproofs  and  tender  consohitions  of 
their  tavourite  orator.  In  tw’enty  homilies  delivered  before 
them  on  this  occasion,  this  great  master  of  elocpience  seems 
almost  to  have  exceeded  himself  in  the  mingled  pathos  and  pow’cr 
of  his  aildress. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  horizon  w’as  charged  wdth  Indignation. 
Antiocli  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  metropolis,  which  was 
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tninsforroil  to  its  rival,  Laoilicoa.  The  haths  were  closed,  the 
theatres  wi‘ro  interdicted,  and  every  innnieijial  privilege  was 
withdrawn  in  anticipation  of  still  direr  woes  awaiting  the 
inhahitants.  I^nt  Flavian's  intercession  averted  the  impending 
storm;  d'heodosins  was  open  to  Christian  impressions;  and 
with  every  assurance  of  his  favour,  the  bishops  were  hurried 
hack  to  Antioch  to  still  the  tears  of  the  Jnstly  tremhllng  popu¬ 
lace.  No  sooner  did  these  ixood  tidinj^s  arrive  than  C'hrvsostoni 
dcliver(*d  his  twentv-hrst  homily  to  the  |)eoph*  of  Antioch,  in 
wliich  h(‘  recounts  tin*  circumstances  of  Flavian’s  journey  and 
their  deliveraiu'c  in  the  most  moving  terms. 

Ily  the  appointment  of  d'heodosius,  at  the  instance  of  his 
minister,  I’hitropius,  C-hrysostom  was  at  length  jiromoted  to  the 
see  of  C'onstantlnoj)h‘,  hut  not  without  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  (»t*  the  si‘lt‘-d(‘nying  and  lahorious  juTshyter.  Such  a  liehl  of 
labour  would  increasi'  his  responsibilities  and  chagrins,  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  increase  his  usefulness.  Alter 
soiiu*  scru[)les  on  the  })art  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who 
sought  the  |)romotion  of  a  creature  of  his  own,  and  who 
was  disappointed  at  his  want  of  success,  the  Alexandrian 
bishoj)  took  part  in  his  consecratii)n.  Aio  sooner  was  the 
arclibishoj)  in  his  new  see  than  he  commanded  universal 
attention  by  his  singular  elo([uence  of  speech  and  energy  of 
rule.  The  I’ormer  won  him  thousands  of  admirers,  the  latter 
unnumbered  Ibes.  'i'he  admiration  of  his  hearers  was  shown  in 
ways  that  aj>p(‘ar  strange*  to  colder  Northerns;  the  joyous 
temj)erami‘nt  of  the  (Jreeks  abounding  in  more  vivid  demonstra¬ 
tions  than  arc  consid(‘red  with  us  compatible  with  good  manners 
or  the  decorum  id’  religious  service*.  The  manners  eif  the 
Athenian  agora  we‘re  engrafte*d  upon  the  C'hristian  basilic, 
anel  the*  evangelictd  heimilies  e)f  C’hrvsostom  we*re  saluted 
with  the  same*  bravos  and  applauses  as  had  e*rewhile*  atte*ndeel 
on  the  scenic  stage*  the*  opeuas  ot'  So[)hoe*les  and  hhiripides. 
Often  as  the  golde*n-mouthe*d  exj)ositor  preached,  he  elid  not 
jn-each  often  e*nough  to  satisfy  the  itching  ears  of  the  excitable 
e*rowds  of  the  capital.  The  court  and  the  commeins  were  alike 
emuleius  in  showing  the*ir  estimation  e)f  their  archbishop ; 
Ohry'osteun  was  raised  to  a  se*ve*nth  heaven  e)f  re[mt;ition,  and 
the*  metropolis  was  attackeel  with  a  church-going  mania,  which 
it  misteK)k  for  elevotion. 

Ibit  his  sermons  were  a  small  part  eif  (’hrysejstorn’s  duties. 
Luxury  and  self-indulgence,  both  in  laity  and  cleu’icy,  he 
eh*noune*e*(l  with  unfaltering  voice, — he  curbed  with  unsparing 
hand,  livery  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  ee*e*lesiasti(*al  abuse  he  rooted 
emt  of  his  see  without  cer(*mony,  setting  in  his  own  person  an 
example  of  frugality,  oreler,  anel  the  observance  of  a  hermit-like* 
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])ropncty  of  life.  In  his  charities  to  the  poor  he  so  ahoundoil 
that  he  was  called  John  the  .Vlms-giver ;  for  his  denunciations  of 
those  ladies  \yho  kept  the  houses  of  the  priests,  and  tliose 
ainl)i2:uous  virgins  who  cultivated  the  intimacy  of  the  clcigv 
inorc"" than  the  observant  approved,  he  might  have  been  callell 
John  the  Woman-hater.  Against  these  two  classes  of  fenial(\< 
he  had  written  a  book,  and  rc([uircd  his  clergy  to  shun  the  scandal 
to  which  such  associations  gave  rise.  We  learn  further  from 
his  addrcv'ises  to  the  peoj)le,  when  Eutropius  found  sanctuary  in 
in  his  church,  that  he  had  been  faithful  enough  often  to  reprove 
and  warn  that  ungodly  minister  when  in  the  height  of  his  ])owcr. 
The  lidclity  of  the  man  of  (rod  to  his  high  functions,  the 
weaknesses  and  mistaken  views  of  duty  of  a  person  not  free 
from  faults,  and  the  corruption  of  many  whom  he  encountered 
made  him  conntless  enemies ;  and  all  resulted,  after  a  six  years’ 
tenure  of  his  see,  in  an  ignominious  expulsion,  the  court 
ac(piicscing,  the  queen  being  active  in  procuring  his  banish¬ 
ment. 

To  some  persons  the  exile  or  deposition  of  a  patriarch  lias 
seemed  a  measure  of  too  great  importance  to  have  resulted  from 
the  seemingly  inqiotcnt  dislike  of  an  angry  woman  ;  and  such 
persons  are  in  their  general  principle  right ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Eudoxia  the  Empress  was  not  impotent, 
nor  do  we  represent  court  intrigue  as  the  only  cause  of  the 
exclusion  of  Chrysostom  from  his  archiepiscopal  see.  Tn  the 
paragra]di  immediately  prceeding,  we  have  hinted  at  a 
cause  of  a  totally  dilferent  kind,  namely,  the  virus  of  bigotry, 
acting  without  control  on  hearts  unsanctified  by  the  S[)irit 
of  (lod,  and  wholly'  abandoned  to  the  dominion  of  natural 
lust  and  heretical  pravitv.  This  cause  was  one  of  those  in 
most  vigorous  and  eficetive  operation,  for  Arianism  in  those 
days  dividevl  the  Christian  church  along  with  orthodoxy,  and 
claimed  the  larger  moiety^  of  the  realm  for  its  own.  An 
intenselv  orthodox  and  actively  jiropagandist  arehbishop  was 
little  likelv  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour  by'  men  who  held 
views  on  essential  doctrines,  such  as  the  Divine  constitution  of 
(  hrist  s  person,  and  all  that  depend  thereon,  so  diametrically 
oj»posed  to  their  own.  Ibit  yet,  as  if  John  Chrysostoufs 
orthodoxy’^  must  sustain  a  cross-fire  from  different  directions 
and  parties,  the  very'  suspicion  of  being  himself  a  participant 
in  any  degree  in  the  o[)inion3  of  Origen — a  suspicion  grounded 
on  tact  -awakened  another  class  again  to  .arms  ag.ainst  him. 
1  his  enmity'  was  directed  against  him  chiefly'  from  Alexandria, 
where  the  opinions  of  ( )rigen  were  held  in  the  greatest  disesteein, 
and  had  been  formally  pronounced  contrary  to  the  verity  of 
Scripture,  and  the  consistent  tr.adition  of  the  Church.  "We 
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may  well  suppose  tliiit  tlicre  was  a  lieathen  element  involveil  in 
the  tide  of  detestation  and  pcrseention  whieh  eventually  swept 
the  ^reat  preaeher  away.  l^iganism  still  subsisted  in  more 
seeret  or  ojieu  torms,  raisinix  its  head  prohahly  in  various  rural 
f[nartcrs  of  his  dioeesan  jurisdiction,  if  not  in  the  metropolis 
itself,  and  eneoimterin^  in  the  intensely  Christian  hishop  an 
nnslnmherintx  and  most  formidalile  foe.  llis  own  ele/ov  too, 
their  parties  and  machinations,  their  eorrnption  and  indolence, 
their  pride  and  insubordination,  on^ht  not  to  he  overlooked  as 
eontrilmtin^  their  envious  an<l  malignant  (luofa  to  the  fall  of 
their  chief,  lint  eonrt  intrione,  as  it  had  the  main  hand  in 
raising  him  to  a  eonspicnons  situation,  had  doubtless  the  jirincipal 
merit  of  pnllin*^  ,Iohn  Chrysostom  down.  The  elevation  of  the 
patriarch  was  owin^  in  ijjreat  part  to  the  intlnenee  of  the  prime 
minister  of  Arcadins,  the  ennneh  Kntropiiis,  the  first  nomina¬ 
tion  of  flohn  of  Antioeh  to  the  vacant  see  having  been  in  fact 
made*  by  that  hi^h  otHcial ;  so  that,  as  the  inflnen(*e  of  the  patron 
waned,  it  is  at  least  nothing  improbable  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
client  slionld  be  obscured  in  the  same  decree.  Kntropins  was 
sacrificed  to  the  treachery  of  an  intri^uin^  commander-in-chief  of 
the  imjierial  troops,  and  was  driven  to  take  refuse  from  the 
([in'cn's  displeasure  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  patriarch.  Kmboldencd  by  the  success  of  his 
treachery,  (iainas,  an  Arian  in  his  sentiments,  demanded  one  of 
the  ehnrches  of  Constantinople  to  be  ceded  for  the  j)nrposes  of 
worship  to  the  Arian  jiarty.  This,  with  all  the  wei^^ht  of  his 
[losition  and  ehxunmce,  Chrysostom  withstood,  with  more 
sncct'ss  than  he  had  withstood  Kntropins’s  (amrt  scheme  of 
robbini^  the  cler<j^y  ol’  the  ri^ht  of  sanctuary  in  their  churches. 

'fhis  ritiht  had  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour  in  barbarous 
times,  how('ver  much  in  a  normal  and  desirable  state  of  so(‘iety 
any  authority  should  i)C  eondemned  which  came  betw(*en  the 
secular  authority  of  states  and  its  subjects.  Idie  rij^ht  of  asylum 
had  been  conceded  under  Constantine,  ami  in  an  unsettled  state 
of  affairs,  like  the  israelitish  institution  of  tlui  cities  of  refnj^e, 
was  an  anxillary  rather  than  a  hindrance  of  jnsti(*c.  Ibit  as  it 
sometimes  interfered  with  the  instincts  of  venj^eance,  and  the 
ijratification  of  personal  i>i(pie,  more  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  in  [lower,  who  could  obtain  assassins  and  scclrntfs  in 
abundance  to  wreak  their  will  upon  the  life  of  obnoxious  persons, 
Kntro|)ins,  the  prime  minister,  found  it  easy  to  revoke  that 
privilei^e  in  the  year  .‘IJiS,  throiif^h  the  weak  assent  of  the 
Mmperor  .Vreadins.  Hnt  fallen  from  his  hl;^h  estate,  he  was 
himself  amoim  the  first  to  need  the  refime  of  which  he  had 
soni^lit  to  strip  the  endanj^ered,  whether  innocent  or  j^nilty. 
Idle  minister,  driven  from  his  palace  to  avoid  arrest  and  an 
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i^noiiuiuous^  (lentil,  betook  Iiinisolf  to  tlic  cliiircli  of  tlio  iiiiuij 
whose  elevation  he  had  in  the  first  instance  seemed,  whose 
f’aitht'nl  monition  in  the  jiroseeution  of’  his  ofliee  he  liad  spurned, 
and  whose  privileires  he  had  sought  to  curtail  in  this  matter  ot‘ 
asvluin.  ddierc  Chrysostom  defended  him  against  tlie  rescript 
ol‘  im|K‘rial  vengeance,  against  the  tiirv  of*  an  angry  soldiery  and 
a  fickle  populace,  and  against  the  vindictive  feelings  oi‘  the 
(diristian  congregations,  who  had  witnessed  his  career  with  pain 
and  displeasure.  To  his  own  peojile,  while  the  miserable 
Kutriipius  crouched  trembling  before  the  altar,  the  sacred  orator 
addressed  an  impassioned  ajipeal  from  the  tribune,  ringing  the 
changes  on  the  caducity  of  high  estate,  the  refrain  of  his  oration 
l)eing  the  inspired  preacher’s  burden,  “  A'anity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanitv!”  f'hrysostom,  moreover,  did  not  confine  his  merciful 
interposition  to  his  jiowertul  and  tender  discourse,  but,  when 
himself*  conveyed  before  the  court  to  answer  for  his  protection 
(d*  the  culprit,  he  obtained  of  the  facile  emperor  the  immunity  of* 
the  sacred  pri'cincts  of  Santa  Sophia.  The  issue  in  the  case  of 
laitropius  was  this:  whilst  he  continued  under  the  worthy 
bishop’s  wing  he  was  safe;  but  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
he  was  aj»|)rehended  and  banished  to  Cyprus,  whence  after  a 
time  he  was  brought  back  to  Chalcedon,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  h>se  his  head. 

Hmiest  and  disinterested  himself  in  the  hitihest  detrrec, 
(’hrysostom  raised  his  voice  against  avarice  and  selfishness  ;  and 
the  friend  of  the  oppresed  poor,  he  never  failed  to  champion 
their  cause  against  the  oppressive  rich.  The  possessions  of  a 
patrician  were  coveted  by  the  empress,  and  there  was  little 
scruple  ex(‘rcised  as  to  the  means  whereby  these  should  come 
into  h(‘r  hands;  while  greedy  of  gain,  nothing  was  too  small  to 
i*xeite  her  cupidity,  tor  she  longed  to  grasp  the  vineyard  of  a 
j)oor  widow  living  near  the  city.  These  crying  wrongs  reached 
the  ears  of*  the*  advocate  of  the  poor;  and  witii  such  vigour  did 
he  ply  his  remonstrances,  that  shame  surrendered  what  jiower 
had  grasped,  and  the  mortification  of  defeat  was  added  to  the 
jiangs  of  disap[)ointed  desire,  d’he  haughty  (jueen  and  covetous 
woman  wen*  not  soon  likidy  to  forgive  the  intrepidity  which 
had  baulked  the  one  and  defied  the  other.  Opportunities  of 
vengeanci'  were  furnished  in  abundance,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  unimproved. 

As  th(^  abuses  of  (  hurch  factions  and  the  evil  conduct  of 
C  luirch  functionaries  in  those  days  are  fraught  with  serious 
instruction  to  us  of  modern  times,  and  the  more  so  as  those 
days  and  nuMi  are  ludd  up  to  admiration  and  imitation  as  the 
nuuh'l  epoch  ot  (  hristiaiiity,  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
dwell  at  some  little  length  on  the  development  of  those  enmities 
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aiul  iiu*i(lont.'5  which  rcsiiliod  in  the  ruin  of  John  Chrysc^stoin. 
Wt*  shall  (Muleavonr  to  put  on  record  here  a  consecutive  narra¬ 
tion  ot'  that  chain  of  events  which  inunediately  preceded,  and  led 
to  tin*  hanishnuMit  of  the  ])atriarch  from  (\)nstantinople,  derivinix 
our  (h‘tails  childly  from  the  History  of  Sozomen.  The  record 
will  not  fail  ti)  make  us  thank  (lod  for  somethinij^  hettiu*  than 
Xiccnc  (diristianitv,  namelv,  Knjjjlish  and  nineteenth-century 
(1n  •istianit  V. 

'riicophiiiis,  IVishop  of  Alexandria,  was  at  one  time  on  such 
cordial  terms  with  his  priest  Isidorus,  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  s(‘cure  him  the  see  of  (\>nstantinojde,  when  vaeated  hy  the 
death  nt’  Xectarius.  Hut  this  feelinij^  of  rejjjard  was  ere  lonjj^ 
suj»j)lanted  hy  feeliniL^s  of  immity,  arisin<j^  from  the  followinj^ 
cirenmstance  :  A  wealthy  widow  lady  intrusted  Isidorus  with 
an  (‘XjxMidit  lire  ot’ a  thousand  jiieces  ot‘  <jjold  on  the  |)oor  women 
of  the  city,  swearino  him,  at  the  same  timi*,  on  the  holy  table, 
that  riieojihilus  should  not  have  the  liniteriiiLT  of  the  moni'y, 
lest  hi‘  should  expend  it  on  some  architeidural  vaujary,  or  any 
other  eeelesiastii’al  ohjeet.  When  'Idicophilus  found  this  out, 
he  was  tilled  with  disjileasure.  Sozomen  hints,  th:it  Ix'sides 
this,  Isidorus  had  not  been  suiliciently  pliant  to  dispense  with  the 
oblipitions  of  truth  and  justice  in  order  to  j)h‘ase  the  patriarch — 
another  cause  of  deadly  ollenee.  Ibit  motives,  even  the  basest, 
are  so  freely  ascribed  to  the  most  sacred  personau^es  in  the 
pnm's  of  contemj)orarv  historians  about  this  period,  that  we 
h(‘sitate  to  reei'ive  them  as  in  every  ease  litt'rally  trui*. 
XeviM-theless,  these  odious  caricatures  convey  probably  the 
prc'vailini:;  imj)ression  of  the  charae-ti'rs  they  eonsiijn  to  historical 
infamy.  Theophilns  havinL;  disi;uised  his  enmity  for  a  time, 
at  last  convoked  a  svnod  of  his  ehn'^y,  and  there,  produced  a 
memorial  aiL^ainst  Isidorus,  which  he  all(*i]j('d  had  beim  Iodised 
with  himself  eiujhteen  years  before;  that  he,  had  ibrj^otten 
it,  and  had  only  turni'd  it  np  recently,  whim  nnnma^inuj 
certain  pajiers  in  his  desk,  and  that  he  now  reipiired  Isidorus 
to  answer  the  eharixe.  Isidorus  replied,  that  thonij::h  the  jiatriarch 
had  toiirotten  it,  the  ])erson  who  preferred  the  comj)laint,  must 
surely  have  asked  alter  the  late  of  his  memorial,  d'o  this 
'riieophilns  said,  that  he  had  ^one  to  sea;  whin’eujion  Isidore 
rejoined,  but  he  must  have  come  back  from  his  voyai^e  after 
two  or  three  years  at  liirthest;  which  rejoinder  non-plussiMl 
the  patriarch.  The  session  was  adjourn(‘d.  Meanwhile,  Theophi- 
lus  bribed  a  t’alse  witness  to  testify  to  the  facts,  the  douantr 
beiiiLC  of  the  amount  of  fifteen  pieces  of  ^old.  Isidore  was 
eondianned,  bntoidy  a  few  davs  afterwards  the  suborned  wretcdi, 
tormented  by  eonscienee,  confessed  the  })erjnry,  and  vindic,ated 
Isidore.  'Fliere  was  a  terrible  outcry  against  Thi.*ophilus,  but 
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Isidore,  tearini:  ior  Ids  life,  dared  not  remain  any  Ioniser  in 
Alexandria,  lest  the  man  who  had  stabbed  his  character  should 
not  hesitate  to  sj)ill  his  blood.  He  betook  himselt’ to  the  monastery 
ot*  Nitria,  where  he  had  s[)ent  his  youth ;  a  cwnoJnHin  eontainin*]; 
not  less  than  live  thousand  inmates  devoted  to  religious 
seelusiiui. 

d'heojdiilus  was  not  thus  to  be  baulked  of  bis  revenge, 
lie  charged,  in  s(une  measure  justly,  the  Nitriau  eonunuuity 
with  Origenism;  but  Theophilus  himself  might  have*  been 
charged  <|uite  as  correctly  therewith,  tor  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
j)ose  he  could  defend  Origeu.  AVhen  Kpi|)hanius  riMiuired  the 
]>atriareh  of  Alexandria  to  condemn  the  writings  of  that  su>])(‘cted 
father,  he  r(‘j)lied,  “The  books  of  this  doctor  of  the  Church  are 
a  magnitieent  meadow ;  1  gather  the  wholesome  flowers,  and  1 
leave  tlu‘  |)ois(nis  untouched.”  Ammonius,  a  man  of  sixty  years, 
one  ot’  the  most  veiu‘rable  and  religious  of  the  reelus(‘s  of  the 
d(‘S(‘rt,  presented  himself  before  Theophilus  to  vindicate  his 
eommunity  from  the  charge  of  holding  heretical  views,  when 
the  patriarch  burst  into  a  storm  of  |)assion,  threw  his  j)airnun  at 
thi‘  old  monk’s  he;nh  struck  him  with  his  fists  fill  he  drew  the 
blood,  and  cried,  “Scoundrel,  heretic,  hy])oerite!  anathematize 
Origeu.”  We  mav  not  follow  too  closely  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  but  sum  up  the  particulars  in  the  general  statement, 
that  Thei»})hiliis  d(*posed  the  heads  of  the  monastery,  [)illageil 
the  buildings,  and  dispersed  the  monks,  who  fled  in  great 
numbers  to  .lerusalem  and  elsewhere,  d  he  persecuting  policy 
o\'  the  patriarch,  who  forbade  his  sufVragans  to  receive  the 
refugees  into  their  dioceses,  drove  the  miserable  men  to  the 
most  distant  regions,  and  led  many^  to  Constantinoj)le,  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  emperor,  and  the  symj)athy  of  Chrvsostoni. 
d  his  latter  was  not  withheld;  the  patriarch  lodged  fifty  of  the 
aged  monks  in  the  precincts  of  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia, 
si'cured  the  alms  of  the  pious  for  their  support,  but  with  a 
cautious  wisdom  not  to  give  offence  to  any’  in  authoiitv  in  the 
(  hureh,  did  not  admit  them  to  full  communion  with  the  C'hris- 
tians  ot  (  oust  ant  inople  till  he  had  made  reference  to  their 
metropt)litan,  Iheophilus.  To  this  person  Chrvsostoni  wrote, 
begging  him  as  a  son  and  brother  to  pity  the  sorrows  of  the 
exiled  monks,  and  to  re-admit  them  to  his  diocese,  that  they 
might  (Mid  their  lives  in  their  beloved  desert-convent,  and  in 
the  Divine  .service  which  made  their  solitude  a  jiaradise  to 
their  souls.  The  rcjdy  of  Theophilus  was  a  mission  of  five 
brethren  charged  with  most  serious  accusations  of  false  doctrine 
against  the  solitaries,  amounting  in  some  eases  to  the  charge  of 
magic  and  sorcery.  C  hry’sostom  still  stood  by’  the  monks,  the 
fiuKinu,  or  tall  brethren,  us  they  were  called  from  their  stature; 
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iiiul  l'lK‘oj)liilus,  lull  ol’  all  wrath  ami  siihtloty  ajj^ainst  thorn, 
j>ro|)areil  to  jmi^ue  them  oven  to  the  death.  riu*  patriareh  of 
Alexandria,  not  to  ho  hatlled  in  his  eontest  with  ( ’hrysostoin, 
enixai:;ed  on  his  side,  hy  false  rej)resentations,  Kpiphanins,  the 
hishop  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  an 
impassioned  anti-Orij^enist,  and  hunted  hiavsy  with  the  keen 
Z(‘st  and  seent  of  the  hloodhonnd.  This  new  element  in  the 
>lrifi‘,  Cpiphaniiis,  arrived  at  Constantinoph*,  and,  witlumt 
permission  asked  of  the  hisho})  of  the  diocese,  eelehrated  the 
olliees  of  worship,  and  ordained  a  deaeon,  in  open  violation  of 
all  ecclesiastical  order.  To  all  this  Chrysostom  only  replied 
with  a  procession  oi’  his  clergy  to  meet  and  honour  l^pi{)hanins, 
and  to  invite  him  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  his  home.  The 
zealous  hishoj)  answered,  that  he  wv)idd  not  eat  with  him  till  he 
had  condemned  the  votaries  of  Orii^en,  tht*  refugee  monks  under 
his  protection.  Cpiphanins  pushed  his  opposition  to  Chrysostom 
in  tlu‘  patriarch’s  own  city,  and  amongst  his  own  clergy,  to  an 
extreme  dej^rt^e,  re<|nirin^  all  the  l‘orl)(*arance  ol*th(‘  ma^nanimons 
divine  to  withstand  the  trial  put  npon  his  patience  when  j^ood 
hnt  mistaken  men,  like  ICpi|>hanins  and  tieronu? — for  the  reclnst; 
of  lH‘thleh(*m  too  was  involved  in  the  matter — so  cruelly  and 
unjustly  op[)osed  him. 

Denied  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  own  metropolitan,  and 
Undine;  ( 'hrysostom  nnahle  to  restore  them  in  honour  to  their 
home,  the  hrethren  of  Xitria  aj)p(‘al(‘d  to  the  secular  power,  and 
aft(‘r  due  investigation,  secured  the  condemnation  of  those 
|)reshytcrs,  the  tools  and  emissari(*s  of  Theophilns,  who  had 
l)roue;ht  charges  against  them  to  C(mstantino|)le.  Some  of  these 
were*  imprisoned,  others  banished  by  the  imperial  prefects — a 
dose  of  gall  and  wormwood  to  their  ecclesiastical  em|>loyer — 
and  he  himself  was  summoned  to  court  to  answer  for  his  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Thc(*phibis  (*ame,  taking  the  pre(‘antion  to  bring  in  his  train 
thirty-six  bishops,  but  refused  to  st‘e,  converse  with,  or  enter 
the  house  of  (’hrysostenn.  (’hrysostom,  on  the  (►ther  liand, 
although  nupiested  by  the  emj)eror  to  d(‘cide  upon  the  conduct 
oi*  d'heophilns,  declined  the  invidious  otlice,  either  from  delicate 
ft‘ermg,  or  from  respect  for  canonical  rnh‘s.  His  antagonist 
observed  no  iiKMleration.  lie  plied  all  m(‘asnr(*s,  good  and  bad, 
to  excite  enmity  against  the  object  of  his  dislike,  (’onrtiers, 
women,  parasites,  laymen  and  clergymen,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
were  assailed  by  every  artilice  and  tcaiiptatiiui,  to  steal  them 
1‘rom  the  side  of  (’hrysostom;  and  at  last,  with  the  signatures 
of  two  deacons  of  Constantinople,  whom  their  patriarch  had 
excluded  from  orders,  the  one  for  murder,  tin;  other  for  adultery, 
a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  emperor,  demanding  a  council 
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to  sit  upon  the  opinions  cf  the  jirchhisliop.  Gold  plied  freely, 
obtained  access  for  tlie  document  to  the  royal  presence;  ihitterv 
adroitly  olfered  to  Kndoxia,  contrasted  with  the  nnwelcoino 
reproofs  of  the  more  honest  Chrysostom,  enn^aejed  her  eo-opera- 
ation,  and  the  council  was  decreed.  It  was  held  jnst  across  tlie 
Hos|)horns,  at  the  siihiirh  of  the  Oak  Tree,  hard  hy  Chalcedon, 
Knfinns,  who  had  6npj)lanted  Kntropins,  Chrysostom  s  patron, 
liavinp^  a  mapiiticent  [)alace  there,  and  the  bishop  of  the  place, 
Cvrinns,  cherishing  a  theological  hatred  to  his  incomj)arahle 
metropolitan.  The  council  being  assembled,  in  which  s;it  the 
thirty-six  l/ishops  of  Theophilns’s  party,  the  proceedings  were 
opened  by  a  presentation  of  twenty-nine  heads  ot  accusation 
against  Chrysostom,  by  John  the  Archdeacon  of  Constantinople, 
whom  d'heophilns  had  summoned  to  the  council,  just  as  it’  the 
see  of  C’hrysostom  had  been  yacant.  The  charges  against  the 
archbishop  were:  1.  That  he  had  excommunicated  the  afore¬ 
said  archdeacon  for  striking  his  servant.  2.  That  he  had  caused 
a  monk,  namc(l  .John,  to  1)0  dragged  to  prison.  J.  That  he  had 
injured  the  clergy  by  directing  against  them  his  treatise  on 
kee|)ing  unmarried  women  in  their  liouses.  4.  That  he  laid 
accused  three  deacons  of  robbery  and  fraud,  d.  That  he  had 
not  received  with  honour  the  thrice-holy  Acacius,  IVishop  of 
llenai.  (>.  That  he  had  handed  over  the  ])riest  Porjdiyry  to  the 
secular  arm.  7.  That  he  had  struck  and  ill-used  some  other 
person.  8.  That  he  ate  liis  meals  alone  from  inhospitality  or 
pride,  t).  That  he  refused  invitations  to  visit.  10.  That  he  was 
haughty,  ilistant,  avaricious.  11.  That  he  gave  money  to  his 
bishops  in  ord(‘r  to  bribe  them  to  persecute  their  clergy.  I’i. 
4  hat  he  entered  and  left  the  church  without  ])raycr.  Id.  4  hat 
he  roin'd  and  unrobed  himself  on  the  pontifical  throne,  l  b 
I  hat  he  ate /)r/.sV/7/c.s*,  and  recommended  the  faithful  to  use  water 
pastilles  after  communion.  Id.  44iat  he  had  the  water  of 
his  bath  warmed  for  himself.  Kb  44iat  he  sold  the  marbles 
which  Nectarius,  his  ])redeccssor,  had  ]>rovided  to  adorn  the 
church  of  Anastasia.  17  to  21).  4\>  overwhelm  the  hated  prelate, 
serious  charges  against  his  morals  in  other  respects  were 
exj>anded  into  the  remaining  items. 

I  he  summons  to  aj)pi'ar  before  the  council  was  couched  in 
these  terms:  [he  holy  synod  assembled  in  the  suburb  of  the 
Oak,  to  John — ^\  have  rect‘ived  a  long  memorial  against  you 
recounting  an  intinitv’  of  crimes ;  we,  therefore,  order  vou  to 
aj)|>ear  hetore  us,  and  to  bring  with  you  4Vrius  and  Serapion, 
whose  presence  is  indis[)ensable.  Ihit  Chrysostom  declined 
compliance.  I  he  forty  blshoj)s  who  were  with  him  indeed 
replied  to  1  heophilus  :  4  hat  but  fV>r  the  regard  they  had  to  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Nlcea,  they  would  liave  condemned  the 
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p:itri;uvli  of  Alox:in<Iri;i  first  ;  that  tliov  liad  forty  l>isho]>s  ou 
tlu'lr  si(h‘,  and  lu‘  hut  thirty-six  ;  tliat  thoirs,  inoivovor,  wore 
oolhaMial  iVoin  divt'rs  provincos,  inolinlinji;  soviMi  inotropolltans, 
whi'ri'as  tlioso  of*  riK‘o[)hl!us  \vt‘iv  only  f*n>in  a  sin^do  provlnoo  ; 
and  that  fiirtln'r,  tiu'v  iMitrrtainod  against  him  no  h'ss  than 
S(‘vontv  lu'ads  of  aoimsation.  ("hrysostoin  oonfiiu'd  lilinsidf  to 
jirotostiiiLC  ajj^ainst  tlu'  jurisdiction  of  riu‘o[)hiliis’s  synod» 
d(*(*larin^  hlmsidt’  rt'ady  all  the  time  to  meet  tin'  ehari»es  in 
tht'ir  presence,  it’ only  they  would  exclude  from  their  council  the 
p(‘rsons  whom  he  nanu'd  to  tlumi,  who  were  nnfavourahle  to  his 
caus(‘.  l^vmi  the  emperor’s  ri'script  eoinmandin^  his  attendance, 
^aim'll  no  otlu  r  answm*.  At  last,  the  crafty  and  nnsernpnlons 
Theophilns  seeuiaal  the  deposition  of  his  antaixonist,  havinix  first 
sought  a  politic  reconciliation  with  his  own  InjnriMl  monks. 
4'lu‘  empi'ror,  h‘d  hv  the  faction  about  him,  and  frightened  hv 
the  violence  of  the  emmiies  of’  C  hrysostom,  yli'ldtal  to  the 
clamour  of  jirlcsls,  u  omen,  and  nohh's,  and  si^mal  the  decna* 
for  the  exili*  of’ the  nncomjiromisini:^  jiatriarch. 

As  soon  as  th(‘  jicoph*  of’  the  cltv  knew  of*  the  ontra<2;e  ainu'd 
at  tlu'ir  clii(‘f  ])aslor,  they  ran  tnmnltiionsly  from  all  ipiarters, 
surrounded  tin*  (;hnrch  and  the  jialace,  ilemand(‘d  a  ^eiu'ral 
council  to  decide  th(‘  fate  of’ the  patriarch  so  unjustly  d(*alt  with 
in  th(‘  pack(‘d  synod,  and  drove  away  the  lmp(‘rial  officers  sent 
to  a|)j>rclumd  C'hrvsostom.  For  some  days  and  nights  this  states 
of  things  c(mtlnncd.  din;  conflict  at  last  ended  hy  Chrysostom 
secretly  snrr(m(h‘rini!^  himsedf  to  the  sohfun’s  sent  to  apjirehtmd 
him,  f(‘art’nl  lest  loss  of*  life  should  ensue  it  his  followers  came 
intj>  collision  with  tin'  troops.  lie  was  hnrrlcMl  oil*  to  the  si'a, 
and  as  h(‘  crossial  the  liosphorns  in  tin*  i:;all(‘y,  tln^  wcM'piuL:; 
pastoi  (piotcd  th(‘  words  of’ the  hereaveil  jiatriarch  of  I’z,  “  ddn^ 
Lord  oav(‘,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
naim*  of  t  hi'  Lord  !  ” 


Ibit  this  was  not  tin'  end  of’ tin'  affair.  Tt  was  not  simply  an 
imperial  sentence  and  summary  execution.  Thus  it  was  as  far 
as  the  royal  will  availed,  and  tin*  machinations  of  the  pndafe’s 
f’oi's  ;  but  thus  it  was  not  with  thi'  agitated  jiopnhu't',  nor  thus 
with  till'  round  woild  on  which  thi'y  stood.  When  the  jieople 
ascertained  that  their  j)astor  was  <;one,  their  atllietion  and  indig¬ 
nation  kiu'W  no  bounds;  their  hands  could  scarcely  be  kept  off 
'flu'ophilns  and  his  ouilty  partners;  and  they  rushed  in  frantic 
wise  to  tin*  fornm,  tlu'  church,  and  thi'  palace,  with  loud 
rcnnc>ts  and  Impas.^loneil  cries.  ( )n  the  (‘iisulnif  nii^ht,  too, 
thi'ie  occnrnd  an  earthipiaki*,  which  shook  tin*  city  to  its 
ccntri',  and  awoke  superstitions  fears  in  every  breast,  d'ln; 
powers  of  nature  weri'  expressin^^  their  sym[)athy  with  Chry¬ 
sostom,  and  he  must  be  recalled.  The  intriguing  emjiress  imn- 
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iVsscMl  h(‘rs(‘lf  Imflled  by  the  attiiclinicnt  of  tlie  people  to  thoir 
priest,  and  i>v  the  sini^ular  coiiicidenee  of  the  eartlupiake.  The 
hanishinent  was  revoked  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  Kiidoxia, 
with  her  own  deceitful  iiand,  imi)lored  tlie  })atriareh  to  return. 
ll(‘  came,  and  his  return  was  au  (»vation.  The  waters  once 
hidden  heneatli  tlie  keels  of' the  invading  Xm’xes,  were  now  con¬ 
cealed  by  banpie  and  liarge  of  exulting  myriads,  their  songs — 
hosannas,  and  the  grateful  comment  of  Chrysostom,  “  lien  the 
I^onl  turned  again  tlie  cai>tivity  of  Zion,  v/e  were  like  them  that 
dream,  d'he  l^ord  hath  done  great  things  for  ns,  whereof  we  are 
glad.’’  In  that  procession  across  Homer's  “ocean-stream” 
mu<ic  did  its  best  with  trumpet  and  oboe,  with  tabor  and  song, 
and  “the  loud-sounding  cviubals;’’  and  mirth  laughed  its 
loudest  p(‘als  in  unison  with  the  lieat  of  hajipy  lu‘arts  ;  and  the 
wat(‘rs  tlash(‘d  tht'ir  brightness  back  upon  tlie  shining  faces  of 
tin*  multitude,  while  the  oars  kejit  time  with  their  musical 
cliiiiK*  to  all  that  was  sweet  and  tunelul  in  that  holiday  pomp. 

Hut  this  was  only  a  rehearsal  (d‘  a  drama  of  (‘xpulsion  :  the 
drama  itsi‘lf  was  to  be  enacted  in  serious  earnest  thereaft(‘r. 
d'ln*  interval  was  spent  in  perfecting  the  parts,  and  in  maturing 
the  catastrophe.  The  storm  the  good  man  l>owed  under  was 
lulled,  11(4  s|)cnt.  The  lire  of  hate  was  smouldering,  not  extin¬ 
guished,  and  C'hrvsostom,  conseiouslv  or  uneonseiousl v,  walked 
cuKTi  flohtso.  Nevertheless,  of*  the  confidence  and  love  of  his 
p(*oph‘,  the  ae(*laim  which  attended  his  return  is  am[)le  jiroof. 
Ill*  wished  to  decline  the  jierformanee  of  the  divine  olliees  till 
his  ecch*siasti(*al  attainder  was  revoked  by  a  conciliar  authority 
superior  to  that  which  d(*posed  him,  but  the  congri'gatiou  of 
his  metropolitan  church  would  not  hear  of  it.  d'liey  dragged 
him  by  a  gentle  force  up  the  steps  and  into  the  tribune,  and  lis- 
leiu‘d  once  mori*  to  the  voice  of  exhortation  and  thanksgiving 
from  his  golden  mouth:  with  the  ardour  of  orientalism,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  they  so  loudlv  applauded 
and  testified  their  approval  of  his  harangue,  that  Chrysostom 
l)urst  into  tears,  and  abruptlv  elosed  his  address. 

'I’lic  imnii'diate  occasion  I’lf  the  ultimate  cxjiulsion  of  the 
]vitriarch  from  his  see  was  the  erection  of  a  silver  statue  of 
till*  l‘anpr(*ss  haidoxia  on  a  porphyry  pillar  in  front  of  the 
st*nate  house,  close  by  the  entrance  of  the  metropolitan 
(‘liurch.  .Ml  the  usages  of  heathenism,  including  its  vices,  were 
indulged  in  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue — play,  dance, 
tarce,  pantomime — a  noisy  and  impure  revel,  offensivi*  to  good 
manners,  and  totally  unchristian.  In  name  (  hristiaii,  the 
(*apital  teemed  with  pagans.  d'he  mob,  the  multitude,  was 
greatly  made  up  of  bad  women  and  worse  men.  The  dregs  of 
Asia  and  bmrope  met  in  this  eominou  sink,  and  their  united 
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(•»»rni{)ti()n  was  liitoU'raMc'.  Cliristianity  did  its  Ix'st  to  swiM'ton 
il,  lull  ( 'hristiaiiit V  itself',  la'twecai  (‘ourt  |)ati(»na!:(‘  which  was 
thraldom,  and  incorporated  hcatlK*nisin  and  natural  dt'tcriora- 
tion,  had  itself' hcconic  a  degenerate  thini;',  and  was  In(‘aj)ahle  of 
(‘(►pinu^  sneeessthlly  with  the  Lriant  evils  around  it.  It  still 
ii‘t:iined  tiru'  prin(‘ij)h‘s,  and  produced  nohle  characters,  for 
the  worst  ('hri.'‘tianity  was  many  grades  superior  to  the  best 
])a^aniMn,  hut  it  was  sorely  altered  f'or  the  worsi‘.  The  i:;(dd 
was  heeome  dim,  the  most  line  i^old  ehan;j;ed.  V(‘t  imm  of 
j)iety  and  zeal,  even  under  that  tarnishecl  syst(*m,  were  too 
enliuhtimed  to  (‘iidure  the  <jjross  lieentiousiu*ss  <»f‘  tin*  linm'rini!; 
idolatry,  and  ]>rot(*st('d  hy  word  and  (‘xamph‘  against  tlu'se 
enormities.  Cduvsostom  was  too  j)lain-spoken  to  cloak  his 
det(  station  of  such  thiiii^s  in  silktm  phrases,  and  too  frank  not 
to  I'Xpi'ess  his  indiu^nation.  1 1(‘  had  evidently  no  likliej:  for  statues 
oferowiual  personaL^es:  it  was  (  diristians  who  had  warn'd  auainst 
them  at  Antioch.  'Phey  W(‘re  too  often  the  offeriiii^  of 
idolati'ous  vi'iK'ration,  not  civil  respect  ;  and  it  sc'cnu'd  a  duty  to 
llea\(*n  to  throw  thi’in  down.  hhidoxia  was  his  ptusonal 
enemy  ;  and  tin*  ei'lehration  (d*  lixIiiLi;  her  statue  «listurh(‘d 
the  dt'votions  of  tin'  church.  'Idiese  w(‘re  suflieient  motives  to 
call  him  into  opp<»silion  airain,  and  the  (‘xeilt'd  proplu't  launelu'd 
his  Inveetions  ai^alnst  tin*  abuses  att(‘ndini4'  tht*  ceremony,  not 
s])arin^,  we  may  In*  assured,  those*  who  had  ii;iv(*n  oe<*asion  lor 
those  abuses  to  apj)ear.  All  this  was  n*port(*d  with  t(*nfohl 
exaixi^eration  to  the  court,  and  it  seah*d  tin*  patriar(*lfs  doom. 
Areadius  and  his  wife  n'fused  to  re(*(‘ive  tin*  sacrament  any 
lonLi,(*r  f  rom  his  hands ;  and  soutrht  his  formal  deposition,  in 
eonjun(*tion  with  tin*  (*nemi(*s  of  ( 'hrvsostom,  in  anoth(*r  eouin*il. 
This  was  summoned  :  ('hrvsostom  ha<l  manv  fi'i(*nds  in  it,  hut 
his  def*(L*in*(*  would  not  he  ln*ard,  on  tin*  pcfmt  of  oieler  that  In^ 
had  re.-unn'd  his  ej)iscopal  funetiems  without  r(*inslat(*nn*nt  hy  a 
(*ompetent  authority.  3'he  patriai(*h  was  d(*p»>sed,  and  (*xile 
wa>  his  doom,  d'hus  his  se(*ond  t(*nur(*  of  tin*  see  was  (*onfined 
to  two  months;  hut  In*  did  not  leave  (’onstantinople  at  once*. 
Stoul-heart(‘d  to  the  last,  animated  hv  a  conviction  of  riirlit,  hy 
tin*  lid(‘lity  of  many  of  his  cler<^y,  hy  the  su|)|K)rt  of  upwards 
of  hirty  bishops,  and  hy  the  stronjf  afl'cetiem  of  his  ('hiistian 
]>eople,  ('hrvsostom  would  n(>t  j^ive  way,  hut  hade*  <lelian(*e  to 
impei'ial  j)ow(*r,  <jue(*rdy  hate,  the  deere(*s  of  coun(*ils,  and  the 
ma(*hinations  of  f'or(*i<^n  prelat(*s.  At  length,  (mtra;X(*  apjne*- 
ln*nd(*d  and  done  upon  his  pe'ople,  the  j)(*a(*(*  of  tin*  city  disturbed, 
hloodsln'd  and  eonflaifration  in  |)rospe(U,  In*  ylel(h*d  to  tin*  for(*e 
of  (*ir(*umstanees  in  the  Midsummer  of  a.d.  404,  and  left  his 
ehur(*h  hy  the  (*ast(*rn  door,  havin;^  ord(*red  his  horse  to  the 
western,  lest  he  should  he  intere(*pted  on  liis  way.  llis 
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(l(‘|>arturo  wns  the  siixnal  for  tlic  most  cruel  treatment  ol  Ills 
a(lli(‘r(‘nts  mah*  and  f(*inale,  the  lector  Kutrojiiiis  and  the  priest 
'l'i«»Tlns.  wltli  ntliers,  heinir  cruelly  tortured  to  make  them  con- 
less  that  they  ha<l  set  lire  to  his  church.  Chrysostom  wmit  to 
Nicea,  in  Uithynia,  and  thence  in  duo  time  ])rocccdcd  to 
(  ucusns,  a  miscraldc  villaixc  seated  amon<j!;st  the  1  aurus  moiin- 
toins,  in  a  cold  and  harren  icixion,  eighty  days’  journey  troiu 
(’on>tantino|>le.  lie  was  more  than  two  months  on  tlic  road, 
and  sntii‘rt‘d  humiliations  and  chagrins  Ironi  the  clerics  and  the 
civil  authorities  «d‘  the  places  whiidi  he  trayersed  that  must 
have  heen  inexpressihly  jiainful  to  his  soul ;  while  his  body 
altcruatidy  hurned  with  tcyer  and  shiycred  with  cold.  Ihit 
he  solaced  his  sorrows  and  the  tedium  of  his  wiiy  with  corre- 
spond(‘ne(.‘ with  his  most  pious  and  trusted  friends,  es|>ecially  the 
widows  and  (h‘aconesscs  of  his  church.  l>ut  the  rigid  clime  of 
(hicusns  was  too  iniudi  for  the  already  shattered  health  of 

( 'hrysostoin.  Snow  coycred  the  mountains  of  that  retrion  early 

•  1.  » 

in  autumn,  and  the  (‘xile  was  almost  conlined  to  his  chamher. 
l*erj>etual  headiudies,  stonnudi  derangements,  and  want  of  sle(‘p 
wer(‘  his  dismal  iiilments,  and  prostrated  the  pow(‘rs  both  of 
mind  and  hodv.  Famine,  pestilence,  and  mountain  brigands 
wi‘re  daily  companions  in  that  ungenial  district,  and  added  the 
jierils  of  a  campaign  to  the  weariness  of  exile.  l>ut  even  this  was 
consideiiMl  not  sullieiently  severe  hv  his  implacable  pers(*cutors. 
Tin  »se  who  made  Constantinople  a  place  of  torment  to  that 
whole  party  which  Cdirysostom  represented,  a  jail  to  sonic, 
a  shambles  lor  the  buteluay  of  others,  had  inilucnce  enough 
with  th(‘  (Muperor  to  have  the  bishop  removed  from  (hicusus  to 
a  pla(‘e  more  ruggiMl,  inhospitable,  and  inacccsssible  still, 
Fityus,  beyond  the  Fuxine.  After  leaving  Cucusus,  where 
h(‘  had  ab(Ml(*  for  three  years  till  4b7,  C'hrysostom  was  hurried 
along  by  cruel  guards  under  every  variety  ot*  weather,  whether 
he  was  well  or  ill,  without  compassion  or  consideration.  lie 
was  nearly  done  to  d(*ath.  With  diiliculty  he  reached  Caimana 
in  Font  us,  and  there  lay  down  to  die.  It  is  true  that  next  day 
his  guards  forced  him  on  about  three  miles  farther,  without  his 
having  tasted  tbod  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  return  ;  and  there, 
pre]^aring  for  (h‘ath,thc  worn-out  prelate  assumed  his  priestly 
rolu's  of  spotless  white,  received  the  emblems  of  the  Saviour’s 
dying  love,  and  with  the  words  so  familiar  to  his  soul  upon  his 
lips,  “  (lod  Ik‘  glorifi(‘d  for  all  things,  amen!”  passed  on  to  the 
|)res('nee  of  that  Maki'r  and  *Iudge  to  whose  glorv'  he  had 
eonseerati'il  his  great  talents.  1  le  eonsununated  his  career  on 
the  1  fth  of  S»‘ptember,  4f)7,  happy  amid  misfortune,  glorious 
amid  shame.  His  ju'rseeutor,  Fudoxia,  died  three  weeks  after¬ 
wards  in  tin'  pangs  of  childbirth — a  miserable  caitiff  amid  the 
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sj)lt‘ii(l(>urs  ()t‘ loyalty.  His  cU'rical  foes  pursiual  hiiii  with  tljeir 
lualiiriiilv  heyoiul  the  tomb,  for  they  retiised  to  lnsi*ribe  his 
name  on  the  sacred  diptych  eontalnlnix  the  names  ot‘  those  who 
illed  In  the  eommunion  of  the  CMmreli,  and  who  were 


r(‘meml)(‘red  in  the  h(4y  myst(‘rles;  tvhlle  Theophilns  lannehed 
airainst  his  memory  a  pam[)hlet  in  which  the  least  ollensive 
t(‘rms  ap|>ru‘d  to  tlu*  j)atriareh  W(‘re  ft/ijtufY  and  impitn/s,  f/w 
tnicinji  (tf  hiiinniiitj/,  the  princr  of  sdcriltyo,  ti  lij/ihK  /ifo,  The 
Kmperor  Areadliis  died  ei^ht  months  alter  ('hrysostom,  but 
without  havinj^  done  justiee  to  the  name  ol  his  most  j;“ifted 
servant.  The  body  of  the  saint  was  translated  thirty  yiairs 
afterwards  with  ^reat  pomp  to  the  seat  of  empire,  his  own 
patriarchal  see. 

Deposited  at  last  in  an  honoiira])le  ^rave,  the  younger  d'lua)- 
•(‘sldinti*  at  the ceremonlah  which  was  a  virtual  r(‘V(»ca- 
ils  deposition,  and  a  just ilicat ion  (4’  his  character  from 
criminal  blemish,  the  r(‘pntation,  tlie  inllnenci*  ol’  tlu‘  ^r(‘at 
patriarch  became  ^ri'ater  than  ever;  his  reputation,  in  I’aet, 
wide  as  tin*  WiU'ld,  his  Inllnence  lasting  as  time  Itself.  Ills 
inllnenec*,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  extend  its(‘lf  with  the 


doslus  pi 
tion  of  li 


enlargement  (4’  lib(‘ral  studies  in  the  Church. 


d'he  rush  of 


i'Xe^etical  comment  into  our  literature  will  neeessltati*  this, 
and  even  now  we  often  lind  apjaad  made  to  the  cxjiosltory 
works  of  the  ^reat  CJreek  Father,  but  this  will  certainly 
Ix'come  mure  common  as  our  attention  is  increasln;^’Iy  directed 
to  the  orii:;inal  text  and  languai^e  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures.  r>ut  the  widest  extimsicm  to  the  inllui*nce  of  C’hrvsostom 


we  (‘Xj)ect  ill  anoth(*r  direction, — as  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
»>ratory  (4'  tin'  pulpit.  For  this  purpose  his  works  have  n(;v(‘r 
been  sulHeiently  studied,  and  yet  hen*  they  pn*scnt  an  inex¬ 
haustible  mini*  ol  wi'alth.  ^Vnd  this  is  the  key  to  our  estimate 
of  the  man, — that  he  was  bi*yond  all  disputi*  the  ;^reatest  sacred 
()rator  who  has  ever  existed;  nay,  we  j^o  further,  and  jjlaee  him 
at  tlu*  head  of  all  |)ublic  speak«*rs,  whethi*!*  thi‘y  be  “of  (ireeian 
or  of  Koman  fame.”  Demosthenes  was  undoubtedly  a  irreat 
politician — of  doubtful  honesty,  we  may  subjoin  ;  and  C’ieero  a 
wonderful  pleadi*r  and  patriot,  and  a  man  of  profound  and 
varied  attainments,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  bears  a 


moment’s  comparison  with  the  copious,  creativi*,  tornint-like 
ilow'  of  Chrysostom’s  eloquence.  It  n(*ver  ceased;  it  never 
stinted;  it  nevi'r  shallowed  or  ran  dry.  Flctures(pie  and  varied 
as  tlu*  scenery  of  his  native  Orontes,  it  was  broad,  majestic, 
and  deej)  as  his  adopti'd  I [ellesjiont.  No  one  that  wi*  can  think 
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the  closet  whicii  dirysostoin  is  In  the  pulpit,  \yith  the  diilercnee 
h(*t\veen  piissioii  jiihI  preiiuMlitiitiou.  IiinIoi  is  <i  ^ie»it  piUntei, 
(’hrvsostoiii  :i  j^reat  musician.  Taylor  is  elaborate  and  smooth, 
C'hrvsostom  impassiomal  and  abrupt.  The  one,  the  i)eriectiou 
of  faiicy  ;  the  other,  the  perfection  of  ell’ective  address,  nmniui; 
over  tiie  diajKisou  of  the  human  soul  in  its  every  chauj^efiil 
mood  with  a  master's  skill,  with  an  under  tone  sustainiuir  the 


whole  of  ample  h  aruinj^  and  stroui;  common  sense,  hiit  let  us 
not  bi*  mistaken  in  the  verdict  we  have  just  pronounced.  Those 
will  <»‘r(*atly  misa})prehcnd  ns  who  fancy  they  Nvill  find  in 
('hryH»stonfs  pa^(‘s  (daborate  and  flashing;  |)ara^ra})hs  of  word- 
music  desijriUMl  for  effect  ;  leni^thened  haranj^ues  appcalini; 
to  the  ima^nnation  or  the  heart,  aiming  at  the  excitement  of 
the  pa-:si»»ns  of  his  hearers;  sky-rockets  that  mount  heaven¬ 
ward  bv  the  helj)  of  a  little  extraneous  matter  in  their  head 
kindled  with  the  fuse  of  a  false  enthusiasm,  to  glare,  and  flash, 
and  rattle,  ami  surprise.  This  is  (piite  unlike  the  natural  and 
maidv  ehapience  of  the  (ireek  ecclesiast,  who,  if  he  knew  such 
arts,  woidd  scorn  to  |)ra(*tise  them,  refuse  their  hclj>,  and 
utterlv  eontemn  their  effects.  His  aim  is  rather  so  to  ex|)oun(l 
llolv  Scripture,  and  the  ('hristian  duties  enforced  therein,  with 
the  assistance  of  all  the  appliances  in  his  reach — his  own 
boundless  talent,  conscientious  industry,  and  painful  earnest¬ 
ness —  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  (lod’s  holv  word  to  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers,  and  make  it  the  law  of  their  life, 
d'oo  much  stress  is  laid  upon  Chrysostom's  fancy.  For  our  own 
part,  we  find  it  hanl  to  recognise  such  a  faculty  in  his  writings. 
We  perceive  a  copious  rhetorical  fulness  of  figure  and  illustration 
in  his  works,  such  ;is  a  well-furnished  and  ingenious  mind  will 
spontaneously  suj)|dy,  but  neither  predominance  nor  cidiivation 
ot’famy.  11  is  sermons  are  notov'crlaid  with  ornament ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  in  what  ])art  of  his  works  ornament  could 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  laid  on.  All  that  aj)pears  to  us  is 
a  natural  gimcsis  ol  good  and  obvious  thoughts  expressed  in 
that  vein  of  mingled  poetry  and  prose  which  has  ever  lain 
within  the  province  of  the  effective  rhetorician  ;  the  variety 
and  riMlundance  of  these  resources  of  his  elocpicnce  being  in 
proportion  to  the  unexampled  richness  of  the  stores  from  which 
he  drew,  (  hrysostoin  was  a  student  more  than  an  artist;  and 
his  results  the  cond)ined  effect  of  industry  and  unequalled 
genius,  not  of  artifice  and  design.  ho  does  not  read  in  his 
pm-sistence  in  “dining  alone,”— a  sin  against  the  traditional 
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nildivssod  to  ;i  oiiltiviitod  and  oxaotinjjj  auditory,  carctidly 
writ  ton  hoforoliand,  and  delivorod  without  a  inanut?cri|)t,  wovdd 
liavo  tasked  the  [)owers  ot*  the  most  extraordinary  orator;  and 
did  so  in  the  ease  of  this  distinguished  Father,  lie  was  ever 
e(jual  to  liis  work,  tor  lie  ini^ht  have  relaxed  it  if  he  felt  so 
disposed  ;  hut  he  continued  to  |)roseeute  it  at  a  tearful  expeiuli- 
ture  of  time,  and  pains,  and  health — of  studious  seclusion  and 
continuous  thought,  d'he  peojile,  fed  on  his  honied  accents, 
heeame  fastidious  in  their  tastes,  and  would  list(‘n  patiently  to 
no  other  in  (dirysostom’s  ehureh  hut  the  patriarch  himself. 
The  distinetion  was  llatt(‘rin«]j  to  thi^  orator,  hut  it  entailed  an 
enormous  amount  of  lahour,  and  is  the  simple  key  to  mueh  of 
the  ohloipiy  that  hefel  him  for  his  presumed  distance  of  manner 
and  reserve.  His  unsocial  hahits  arose  from  no  unsocial  dis¬ 


position — he  neither  di'spised  nor  renounced  his  species — hut 
i’rom  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  ^4  ijrvnt  pratcJicr  vii/st  hv  a 
(lih'f/ffit  student^  and  (/hrysostom  was  hoth. 

To  (piote  tiivoiirahle  opinions  of  this  magnificent  ilivine, 
would  he  to  (piote  IVom  almost  every  one  that  has  ever  writtcai 
upon  the  snhjeitt.  Sufiiee  it  to  say,  in  the  words  of  our  own 
Savile,  “  Johanne  C’hrysostomo,  nemo  Clra'corum  jiatrum  ])lura 
dedit,  nemo  meliora."  No  preacher  of  any  (a)mmunion  will  nipent 
of  making  Chrysostom  a  frcijuent  study;  we  refer  ehielly  to 
his  expository  and  hortatory  works.  I'he  times  are  favourahle 
to  such  studies,  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  their  merits 


recoixnisi‘d  now-a-davs  as  thev  have  not  heen  for  two  centuries 
past,  d'he  conviction  is  arising  on  all  hands  that  they  were 
not  so  puerile  and  hi'sotted  as  it  has  heen  the  fashion  in 
unlearned  or  secular  circles  to  represent  them  ;  hut  that  th(‘ 
estimate  formed  of  them  in  (‘arlicr  days,  jind  within  the  [lale  of 
the  ( I  reek  and  Latin  ehurehes,  must  have  heen  based  upon 
eonsid(‘rahle  merits.  AVith  our  views  and  known  convictions. 


we  must  allow  that  thcae  is  miudi  (diaff  in  their  writings,  arising 
fnim  their  sinierstitious  training  and  eceh‘siastical  position  ; 
nevertheless,  candour  will  own  that  the  chaff  hears  no  projior- 
tion  to  the  wheat.  They  were  learned  men,  they  were  con¬ 
scientious  men,  they  were  earnest  and  infhumtial  men,  and 
filled  a  very  large  space  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors,  and  this  could  not  he  without  indisputa- 
hle  intellectual  and  moral  pre-eminence.  .lerome,  Augustiiu*, 
and  (‘Specially  Chrysostom,  we  would  urge  upon  the  daily,  the 
nightly  perusal  of  the  ministers  of  all  communions,  as  volumi¬ 
nous  and  learned  writers,  zealous  and  distinguislual  divines, 
and  one  or  two  of  these,  powerful  and  popular  pr(*achers.  The 
Puritans  and  the  early  Nonconformists,  whose  folios  have  heen 
the  nurture  of  our  [)icty,  and  arc  still  the  admiration  of  the 
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world  and  the  fortune  of  the  hook^ellers,  were  devout  students 
(*f  the  Fatliers.  Their  text  and  margins  arc  studded  with  quo¬ 
tation  and  referenee  from  these  long-negleeted  authors,  and 
thev  I’eel  happv  when  they  can  eleneh  a  doctrine  or  close  a 
period  with  an  autliority  from  tlie  early  Cluirch.  When  we 
ailvocate  th(‘ir  more  hahitual  study  now,  it  is  with  a  view  to 
their  legitimate  use:  not  to  fostm*  the  vanities  of  pedantry  ; 
not  to  inmiculate  with  an  exaggerated  ritualism;  not  to  lead 
astray  fnun  the  ‘‘green  pastures”  and  “still  waters”  of  the 
onlv  insjnred  lMK)k;  not  \o  rei)roduce,  with  the  loathing  of  the 
auditorv,  Chrysostom  and  Aiigustiiic  in  a  nu'dern  })ul[ut;  but 
in  order  that  tlie  learning,  the  method,  the  elo(|uence,  the 
plenitude,  the  earnestness,  the  tire  of  these  holy  men,  which 
charm(‘d  contemj)oraries,  and  have  won  everlasting  renown, 
mav  be  transt‘us(‘d  into  tin*  present  generation  ot  servants  of 
tin*  sanetuarv.  d'he  Fmglish  translation  of  the  “  Librarv  of  the 
Fathers"  faeilitates  the  adoption  of  our  advice;  but  our  advice 
extends  to  the  (Jreek  of  (  hrysostenn,  as  cheaper  for  the  pocket, 
and  more  satisfactorv  to  the  student  himself. 


Aut.  111.— GFORCiF  STEFllFXSON. 

T/ic  Lift'  of  (h'()r<ic  S/rpht'fi.w)i.  lly  Samuel  Smiles.  Third  Edition; 

Kevised  witli  Additions.  London:  31  array. 

Was  it  the  excitement  of  youth,  or  the  exhilaration  incident 
to  that  mode  of  travidling,  that  made  us,  with  a  zest  which 
the  railroad  m*ver  inspires,  mount  in  IJasinghall  Street,  or  at 
tln‘ White  Horse  C’ellars,  the  “  (\)mj)any’s  (’oach,”  about  six 
oVhn'k  on  a  line  summer's  evening,  with  four  tine  horses  in 
sparkling  gear  bcfori‘  us,  and  Hath  or  llristol  for  a  tm  ininus  ? 
Vt'ry  luxurious  was  the  evening  ride  through  the  varied 
scimcry  <»f  the  Western  road  ;  very  pleasant  was  it  to  watch  the 
setting  sun,  tin*  ileepening  twilight,  the  starry  host  coming 
Ibrth  into  lull  revelation,  the  rising  moon;  pleasant  to  chat 
with  fidlow-travellers  without  being  eonqadled  to  raise  the 
voice  to  a  b;iwl  ;  pleasant  when  after  midnight,  the  pealing 
imtes  ot‘  the  guard's  horn  seemed  to  give  "ncNV  life  to  the 
jKittering  hoofs  of  the  horses  till  they  drew  up  at  the  half-way 
hoiKM‘,  where  a  bright  fire  and  a  well-spread  table  jnesented 
charms  such  as  the  most  spiritual  could  not  withstand,  and  the 
K  1*1  ri*.''hnu‘nt  Koom  knows  not.  It  were  vain  to  call  in 
question  the  triunq)h  of  locomotives,  as  exhibited  in  the 
intensely  interesting  “Life  of  George  Stephenson;”  but 
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rcviowor?,  wlio^e  liair  lias  lon^  boon  groy,  may  bo  forgivoii 
Ibr  roinomberini;  with  lini;(‘rini;  fondnosJS  tluK^o  ohroiiomotort«, 
tho  .Manohosti'r  “  d\‘lograj>li and  “  l)efiaiu*o  ;  ”  Ji^d  that 
Shn'w^jbiiry  “  \\ Ondor,”  w  ith  its  live  or  six  mile  stages,  tlie 
coachman  never  haiidling  his  whip,  and  almost  afraid  to  sutler 
to  break  into  a  gallop  that  noble  team,  which  proudly  trotted 

over  the  six  miles,  so  as  to  leave  two  minutes  or  nearlv  of  the 

•  •/ 

half-hour  for  ehaiminjx  horses.  We  do  not  wish  to  fori^et  how 
once  as  that  tamous  coach  was  rolling  ii})  tlu‘  hill  near  Ihirnet, 
with  steeds  that  did  not  seem  to  know  tlie  dill’erence  between 
asc(Miding  and  descending  gi’adients,  the  guanl  [H>inted,  with 
such  admiration  as  guards  only  could  express,  to  a  })ost-chaise, 
a'i  we  passed  it,  in  which  were  two  ladies  unattended:  ‘‘There, 
sir,  those  ladies  came  out  ol’  Shrewsbury  with  me  this  morning; 
not  many  ladies  in  ICngland  would  keep  u|)  with  the  ‘  Wonder,’ 
in  that  way,  sir.”  For  the  mere  pleasure  of  travelling,  nothing 
h:is  yet  matched  the  outside  of  a  first-rate  coach  in  fine 
w(‘ather,  as  such  coaches  were  worked  just  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  locomotives: — 


but  it  had  its  dark  side  also.  Any  one  wlio  reiiuanhcrs  tlie 
jouriuy  by  stage*  from  Maiu-licstcr  to  bondon  will  associate  it  with 
n'colh'ctions  ami  sensations  of  not  umuixed  delight.  To  he  perched 
tor  twenty  hours, ex[)(»scd  to  all  wi'athcrs,  on  the  outside*  of  a  eejach, 
trviug  in  vain  to  iinel  a  se)ft  se*at — sitting  now'  with  the  face  to  the 
wind,  rain,  or  sun,  and  ne)w  with  the'  l)ae*k — without  any  she*lter 
such  as  the  commonest  penny  -  a  -  mile  |)ai*liam(*ntary  train  ne)W' 
daily  pi’ovid(*s, —  was  a  mise*ral'h*  unde*rtaklng,  loe)k(*d  forward  to 
with  horror  hy  many  whose*  husiiu'ss  e-alh*d  upon  them  to  trave*l 
lVi*(pu*utly  he*twee*n  tin*  provine*(*s  and  the  M(*tre)polis.  \or  were 
the*  inside*  passe'ugcrs  more*  agre*e*ahly  accommexlatcd.  'Fo  he*  closely 
packe'd  up  in  a  little*,  ineonve*in(*nt,  straight-hae*ke*d  ve'hicle*,  where 
the  e*ramped  limhs  eouhl  not  he  in  the  le*ast  e*xtend(*d,  nor  the 
we'aricd  fame  Inelulgc  in  any  change  e)f  posture*,  was  felt  by  many  to 
he*  a  t(*rrihle  thing.  d'he*n  there  we*i*i'  the*  e*onstantly  re*curriiig 
<le*mamls,  not  always  e‘oue*he*d  in  the  politest  te*rms,  for  an  allowaiiea* 
to  the*  drive'i*  every  two  or  tluve  stages,  and  te)  the  guard  eve*ry  six 
»»r  (*ight  ;  aiiel  if  the*  gratuity  diel  not  eejual  the'ir  e*x[)Octat ions, 
growling  ajiel  e>peii  abuse*  W(*re  not  imusual.  'Flu'se^  drsa^remeuts', 
t(»ge't lu*r  with  the  exJictions  [)rae*tise*d  on  trave‘lh*rs  hy  innke*ep(.*rs, 
se'i’iouslv  eletractc'd  from  the  r()mance*  ed’  stng(*-coach  trav(*lling;  and 
th  cn*  was  a  general  elisposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  change 
ih(*  system  for  a  be*tt(*r.”—  I*p.  JjKl,  dl7. 


(ieorge  Stephenson  was  the  main  instrume*nt  in  en’ecting 
that  e*hangc — a  change  great  in  itseli*,  and  in  its  cemseepienccfc 
to  Fhigland  and  the  world,  incalculable.  'Fhe  vedume  before  u? 
is  the*  third  edition  e)f  the  history  of  that  re*markable  man,  and 
ce>ntams  many  i>articulars  illustrative*  e)l  his  private  life  anc 
N.s. — ve)L.  III.  E 
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wliilc  residing  at  Liverpool,  Alton  (Iriuii^c,  and  Tapton, 
whieh  supply  an  admitted  defect  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
his  biography.  The  work  exhibits  clearly  and  fully,  the 
triumphs  ol  ^Ir.  Stephensons  moral  character  and  mechanietd 
frenins.  They  who  wish  to  trace  the  loeoniotivc  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  advance  to  its  present  |)erfection,  will  find  here 
the  rcipiisite  information:  yet  the  book  is  a  biography',  not  a 
dissertation  on  mechanics.  The  nnmerons  scientific  details 
which  its  five  hundred  pages  contain,  are  all  made  to  revolve 
around  the  engineer;  and  by  the  help  ot  a  few  master-strokes, 
in  which  this  third  edition  excels,  Mr.  Smiles  makes  his  reader 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  hero,  from  the  time  when  his 
liome  was  in  .Jolly's  Close,  where  father,  mother,  four  sons,  and 
two  daughters,  all  lived  and  sle[)t  in  one  room,  till  he  had  won 
for  himself  one  of  the  stately  homes  of  England,”  and  tlie 
two  most  illustrious  of  living  monarchs,  Victoria  and  Leopold, 
sought  to  shower  honours  on  his  head,  and  were  not  able ;  for, 
to  the  name  of  (Jeorge  Stcjihenson,  any  addition  from  the 
Herald’s  College  would  have  been  not  glory,  but  a  shadow. 

(icorge  Stephenson,  the  real  railway  king,  was  the  son  of 
parents  “  who  had  verv  little  to  come  and  go  n[)on — honest 
fidk,  but  sore  hainhlen  doon  in  the  world.”  Ilis  father  was  “an 
exceedingly  amiable  person,”  who  encouraged  the  robins  to  feed 
;ir(nind  his  engine  fire,  and  delighted  the  boys  and  girls  by  his 
stories  of  Ivobinson  Crusoe  and  Siubad  the  Sailor.  His 
mother,  though  somewhat  nervous,  “  was  a  rale  canny  body.” 
At  an  early  age  (icorge  was  delighted  to  obtain  employment 
as  a  eow-kee[>er,  his  wages  being  twopence  a-day'.  Ilis 
favourite  amusement  was,  in  conjunction  with  his  chosen 
playmate  Tom  riiirlaway,  to  erect  clay  engines,  the  wild  hem¬ 
lock  serving  for  imaginary  pipes.  Ciradually,  but  surely',  he 
gets  better  work,  and  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  appointed 
assistant-fireman  to  the  engine,  at  one  shilling  a-day'.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  becomes  plugman,  taking  precedence  of  his 
father  as  a  workman  ;  and  despite  some  obstacles,  he  pushed 
his  wav  onward  tt>  yet  more  responsible  occupation.  Intending 
t<>  many,  he  added  shoe  mending  and  making,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  ot  lasts,  to  his  other  labours,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
his  slender  resources.  From  the  time  an  engine  was  jdaced 
under  his  care,  it  became  his  practice  to  take  it  to  pieces  on 
Saturday'  afternoon,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  cleaning  it  and 
gaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  parts  and  working.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  an  engine  set  up  to 
pump  water  from  a  pit,  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  though 
kept  at  work  for  nearly'  twelve  months.  Stephenson  had 
repeatedly  from  curiosity  marked  the  failure,  and  examined  the 
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works.  Wcel,  (icorj^c,'’  said  one  of  the  workmen,  ‘Mvhat  do 
you  inak'  o’  her?  Do  you  think  you  could  do  anythin*]^  to 
im|>rove  her?”  “Man,  I  could  alter  her  and  make  her  draw: 
in  a  week’s  time  from  this  I  could  send  you  to  the  hottom/’ 
Tlie  speech  was  rejmrted  to  the  head  viewer,  and  (Icor^e  was 
asked  to  try.  ^lakin^  only  one  condition,  hut  insistinj^  on 
that,  namely,  that  he  should  select  his  own  workmen,  he  con¬ 
sented.  lie  commenced  on  Sunday  morning;  on  Wednesday, 
the  engine  was  at  work  again ;  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  men 
were  sent  to  the  bottom.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was 
appointed  engine-wright  of  the  colliery,  at  the  salary  of  .1*100, 
and  a  horse  for  his  use,  his  business  being  now  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  engines  and  railroads,  and  to  watch  the 
working  of  both.  The  locomotive  was  not  then  unknown,  hut 
was  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  curious  and  costly 
toy.  Hut  Stet)henson’s  eye  was  u[)on  it,  and  his  mind  pon¬ 
dering  the  vast  im[)ortance  of  the  invention  ;  and  the  more  he 
thought,  the  deeper  became  his  conviction  of  its  practicability, 
its  power,  and  its  growing  use. 

Wooden  rails  were  used  near  Newcastle  very  long  ago,  pro¬ 
bably  as  early  as  the  year  1()30.  About  a  century  later,  iron 
began  to  be  substituted  for  wood;  and  in  1800,  Mr.  Hcnjamin 
Outram  “  used  stone  ])rops  instead  of  timber  for  su[)[>orting  the 
ends  and  joinings  of  the  rails.”  Hence  the  name  Outram  roads, 
abbreviated  into  tram-roads.  On  the  2nd  of  September, 
a  locomotive  was  tried  on  one  of  the  roads,  which  drew  sixteen 
waggons,  weighing  seventy  tons,  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
miles  an  hour ;  but  it  was  unsightly  and  costly,  and  pulled  the 
road  to  picce.s,  and  shortly  afterwards  burst.  'I'he  colliery 
owners  did  not  feel  dis[)osed  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Among 
the  spectators  was  Stephenson,  who  was  heard  to  say  that  he 
thought  he  could  make  a  much  better  engine  than  that. 
Obtaining  the  consent  of  his  employer.  Lord  Jbivensworth, 
h(»  forthwith  a})|)lied  hiniself  to  the  task,  and  j)roduccd  one, 
which,  on  the  25th  of  #Iuly,  1814,  drew  after  it  thirty  tons  on 
an  ascending  gradient  of  1  in  450,  with  a  s[)ced  of  about  lour 
miles  an  hour.  It  was  cumbrous,  clumsy,  noisy,  barely 
cheaper  than  horse-power,  and  its  speed  only  that  of  a  horse’s 
walk.  The  Idea  of  Increasing  the  rate  of  combustion,  by 
causing  the  steam  to  escape  through  the  chimney,  at  once 
doubled  the  j)ower  of  the  engine  ;  and  by  this  simple  expe¬ 
dient,  Stephenson  really  decided  the  question  as  to  the  use  of 
locomotives  for  the  traction  of  coal.  In  1815,  he  produced 
another  engine,  “containing  the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been 
elfected.” 

(jeorge  Stephenson  was  a  truly  great  man,  and,  therefore, 
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not  a  man  of  one  idea.  In  the  year  ISOO,  he  was  Cinjdoved 
!)rakesman  at  the  moutli  of  a  pit.  Four  men  had  just 
descended  lor  some  special  work,  and  he  had  ordered  a 
liftli  to  accompany  them,  and  set  them  to  work.  They  had 
scarcely  reached  the  hottom  ere  an  explosion  took  jdace,  and 
wood,  stones,  and  trusses  of  hay  were  blown  out  ot  the  mine, 
and  into  tlie  air  like  balloons.  Ten  men  were  killed,  and  a  loss 
of  about  incurred.  From  that  time  Stephenson 

studied  the  subject  of  tire-damp  by  the  aid  of  books  and  (»f  his 
own  experience,  his  iiupiiries  being  (piickened  by  the  dreadful 
accidents  t(»o  often  spreading  gloom  over  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  dwelt;  and  at  length  lie  succeeded  in  planning  a 
safety-lamp ;  and  one  made  according  to  his  instructions  was 
taken  to  his  house  on  the  21st  of  October,  18 lo,  where  he 
himself  arrived  at  nightfall.  ^loodie,  the  under-viewer,  was 
there  by  appointment.  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  expected,  had  not 
arrived,  and  a  messenger  was  desj>atehed  a  mile  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  to  seek  him.  It  was  nearly  eleven  oVlock  when  the  three 
went  (h)wn  into  the  mine  to  try,  for  the  lirst  time,  the  daring 
experiment,  whether  a  satety-lamp  might  be  harmlessly  carried, 
where  an  unprotectcil  eandle  would  ])roduce  a  deadly  ex[)U)sion. 
Keaehing  one  of  the  foulest  galleries,  they  boarded  u[)  a  ])art 
of  it  to  coniine  the  gas,  thereby  rendering  it  as  font  as  [)()ssible. 
After  waiting  about  an  hour,  ^Ioodie,  whose  })ractieal  ac([uaiii- 
tance  with  iire-dainp  was  greatest,  was  sent  without  a  light  to 
examine  the  spot;  who,  returning,  reported  that  if  a  candle 
were  introduced  an  explosion  must  inevitably  follow,  aiul 
warnetl  St(‘phenson  not  to  risk  lile  and  the  pit,  l)y  proceeding; 
but.  confident  in  his  lamp,  he  lighted  the  wicd\,  aiul  advanced, 
llis  companions  deedined  to  throw  awjiy  their  lives,  and  retired 
to  a  place  ot’  safety  ;  the  glimmering  lamp  and  its  dauntless 
contriver  somi  disappeared  in  the  windinirs  of  the  iniiu'.  Alone 
he  reaelie(l  the  spt)t  in  which  the  most  fearful  elements  of 
destriK'tion  had  be(*n  imprisoned,  entered  within  the  partition, 
and  held  out  his  lighted  lamp  where  the  noxious  current  was 
tlie  strongest,  'fhe  tlame  at  first  increased,  then  lliekered  and 
went  out.  lie  had  priuluced  a  lamp  which  would  light  the 
miner  while  it  was  sate  to  work,  and  by  its  extinction  warn 
him  of  his  danger,  when  safety  was  at  end.  To  this  day  it  is 
doubted  wh(*ther  the  “(ictu'dy  Lam[),“  the  prior  invention,  be 
not  j>referable  to  the  ‘‘  Daw.’’ 

Ivi'smning  now  the  history  of  Stcphensoifs  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment,  it  will  b(*  riMiuanbered  tliat  all  the  locomotives,  exci'[>ting 
his,  had  been  alKindoned:  ami  though  his  was  kept  at  work 
daily,  it  was  not  at  such  a  saving  of  expense  as  could  lead  to 
it.>  general  ado[>tion.  llis  next  step  was  to  diminish  cx[)ense 
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])v  linprovinpj  the  road;  then  Tollowcd  the  eontrivanee  of  sprlni^s, 
whieli  turther  t’aeilitated  the  workinjx  of  tlie  lmu;e  inaehine. 
Amidst  all  diiHeiilty  and  ridicule,  the  master-mind  elim^  with 
undouhting  faith  to  the  certainty  of  eventual  success. 

In  ISlJh  the  owners  of  the  lletton  (\)Hiery,  in  the  county  ot 
Durham,  resolved  to  have  their  waggon-wav,  ahont  eight  miles 
in  length,  altered  into  a  locomotive  railroad,  and  Stephenson 
was  aj)])(fmted  engineer.  It  was  opened  on  the  ISth  ot 
November,  1822,  amidst  crowds  of  spectators,  live  engines 
of  his  inanufaetiire  being  at  work  upon  it,  which  moved  about 
four  miles  an  hour,  each  engine  drawing  after  it  sixty-four  tons 
weight.  The  experiment  was  ])erfectly  decfisivc  as  to  the  value 
of  the  locomotive  for  the  traction  of  heavy  gooils,  where  the 
trallie  was  great,  and  a  nearly  level  rotid  could  he  secured  ;  hut 
the  way  was  by  no  means  clear  to  its  adoj)tion  for  the  transit  t>f 
geiu'ral  nu*rchandise,  much  less  of  passengers. 

While  the  Hetton  road  was  being  formed,  a  far  more 
irnportai\t  })rojcct  was  also  ad^ancing  to  coinjdetion,  namely, 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Ibiilway  for  the  use  if  the 
inthlie.  The  history  of  the  undertaking  has  th(‘  charm  of  a 
romance.  Its  originator  was  one  ot‘  that  rapidly  diminishing 
class  of  men,  whose  attire  and  creed  seem  to  separates  them 
from  the  sordid  and  oven  material  interests  ol‘  the  |)resent 
world,  and  to  belong  rather  to  the  monastery  than  the 
exchange;  but  who  arc  found  in  practice  to  be,  in  mercantile 
energy,  and  shar[)ncss,  and  success,  second  to  none.  Ivlward 
Pease  diseerned  in  ]817,  the  desirabhmess  of  a  railroad  from 
the  lUMghbourhood  of  Darlington  to  Stockton,  his  main  objt'ct 
being  the  delivery  ot'  coals  along  the  line  of  the  road.  N(>t  tw(‘nty 
shares  were  subscribtMl  for  in  Stockton;  but,  inlluenceil  by 
Mr.  r  V‘ase,  tlu^  (Quakers  took  up  the  ])r(>ject,  and  in  1818,  a 
bill  was  bcdori'  Parliament,  ddu'  proposed  line  ran  mair  one  of 
th(‘  Duke  of  (  leveland’s  fox  C(>vers;  and,  t()r  that  reason,  the 
noble  duke  o])posed,  and  just  succeeded  in  defeating  the  measure. 
In  1811),  the  sturdy  projectors  were  ready  with  anoth(*r  bill  for 
a  line,  so  altered  as  to  leave  the  foxes  undisturbed;  but  the 
turn[)ike-road  trustc(*s  raised  an  alarm  <»f  the  total  ruin  of 
their  trusts ;  wher(‘U|)on  Mr.  Pease  issued  a  notice,  offering  to 
buy  up  their  securities,  or  any  of  them,  at  the  original  price; 
and  so  that  clamour  was  hushed.  In  January,  1820,  (Jeorge 
Ill.  died,  and  the  proceedings  were  suspeinh'd.  On  the 
10th  ot  April,  1821,  the  bill  passed.  Steplumson  still,  to  use 
Ills  own  words,  “only  the  engine-wright  at  Killlngworth,” 
introduced  himself'  to  Mr.  Pease,  roundly  told  him  that  loco¬ 
motives  would  entirely  supersede  all  horse- power  upon  rail¬ 
roads,  and  strongly  urged  liim  to  adopt  them  on  his  jirojected 
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line.  “  Come  over,”  said  he,  “  to  Killingworth,^  and  see  wliat 
iny  ‘  Hliiclier '  can  do ;  seeing  is  believing,  sir.”  The  sharp- 
sighted  Quaker  discerned  in  the  applicant  the  man  he  wanted; 
and  employed  him,  first  to  make  a  new  survey,  and  afterwards 
to  construct  the  road.  As  the  time  tor  the  opening  approached, 
an  eager  discussion  arose  whether  horse-power,  fixed  engines, 
or  locomotives,  should  be  employed.  Mr.  Pease,  intiuenced  by 
the  engineer,  indueed  the  directors  to  give  the  locomotive  a 
trial ;  and  three  engines  were  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
Stcplienson  and  Co.  On  an  experimental  trip  they  were 
found  capable  of  running  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour; 
but  were  better  fitted  for  the  slow  and  heavy  work  for  which 
they  had  been  built.  The  day  of  opening  approached,  but 
previously  to  its  arrival,  Stephenson,  accompanied  by  his  son 
and  tiohn  Dixon,  made  a  survey  of  the  works,  and  then  went 
to  an  inn  at  Stockport  to  dine ;  where  he  adopted  the  very 
unusual  measure  of  ordering  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  drink  success 
to  the  railway.  To  this  select  audience,  he  made  this  remark¬ 
able  speeeli : — 


“  Now,  lads,  I  will  tell  vou  that  I  think  vou  will  live  to  see  the 
day,  though  1  may  not  live  so  long,  when  railways  will  come  to 
supersede  almost  all  other  methods  of  conveyance  in  this  country — 
when  mail  coaches  will  go  by  railway,  and  railroads  will  become  the 
great  highway  for  the  king  and  all  his  subjects.  The  time  is  coming 
when  it  will  be  cheaper  for  a  working  man  to  travel  on  a  railway 
than  to  walk  on  foot.  1  know  there  are  great  and  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  ditlieulties  that  will  have  to  be  encountered  ;  but  what  T 
have  said  will  come  to  pass  as  sure  as  we  live.  I  only  wish  1  may 
live  to  set'  the  day,  though  that  1  can  scarcely  hope  for,  as  1 
know  how  slow  all  human  progress  is,  and  with  what  difliculty 
1  have  been  able  to  get  the  locomotive  adopted,  notwithstanding 
my  more  than  ten  years’  successful  experiment  at  Killingworth.” 
— Pp.  1J)G,  197. 

The  27th  of  September,  1825,  was  the  da\^  of  opening. 

I  he  assembly  to  witness  it  was  immense.  Some  were  there 
to  gratify  curiosity,  some  to  rejoice  in  the  event,  some  to  see 
the  bubble  burst. 


“The  train  consisted  of  six  waggons,  loaded  with  coals  and  flour; 
after  these  was  the  passenger  coach,  filled  with  the  directors  and 
their  friends,  and  then  twenty-one  waggons  fitted  up  with  temporary 
seats  for  passengers;  and,  lastly,  came  six  waggon-loads  of  coals, 
making  in  all  a  train  ot  thirty-eight  vehicles.  The  sigiuil  being 
gi\en,  the  train  started,  and  it  accomplished  the  first  eight  and  three- 
ouarter  miles  in  sixty-live  minutes.  The  arrival  at  Stockton  excited 
deep  interest  and  admiration.”— P.  lOS. 

J  he  success  was  decisive.  A  passenger  and  goods  traffic 
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sprung  up  iininodiatcly ;  ami  in  a  sot  race  between  the  engine 
**  Active/'  aiul  one  of  the  regular  stage  eoaelies,  “  Aetive”  won 
the  race  hv  about  a  luuulred  yards. 

Oiiring  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  the  formation  of  this 
road,  a  curious  incident  occurred,  showing  the  hel|>lessness  of 
the  poor,  through  their  want  of  representatives  in  Parliament ; 
the  tricks  which  even  the  best  of  our  legislators  will  l>lay,  aiul 
the  manner  in  which  cunning  often  defeats  itself.  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Durham,  held  extensive  colliery 
property  near  Stockton,  and  was  anxious  to  guard  against 
competition  with  the  collieries  near  Darlington ;  and  he, 
therefore,  got  inserted  into  the  bill  a  elause,  forbidding  more 
than  a  half-[)enny  a  ton  per  mile  to  be  charged  on  any  coal 
brought  along  the  line,  to  Stockton,  for  shipment ;  neither  he, 
nor  any  one  else,  dreaming  that  its  eonvevanee  at  that  rate 
was,  or  ever  would  be,  possible.  lUs  object  was  to  establish  a 
monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  pul)lic — and  he  luul  his  reward, 
d'he  half-penny  rate  provetl  the  vital  element  in  the  success  of 
tlu‘  rail  wav ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears,  the  annual 
shipment  of  coal  from  it  exceeded  five  hundred  thousand  tons. 

This  line  was  worked  partly  by  horses,  partly  by  lixed 
engines,  and  partly  by  loeoniotives.  The  passenger  t rathe  was 
very  rudely  provided  for,  and  did  not  create  any  general  hope 
of  the  substitution  of  locomotives  for  coaches.  For  that,  the 
last  and  crowning  achievement,  we  have  to  look  to  the  next 
great  railway  project. 

file  very  jiressing  want  of  some  improved  means  for  the 
transit  of  merchandise,  between  Liverpool  and  Alanehester,  led 
the  enterprising  merchants  of  those  towns  to  form  a  company 
for  the  construction  of  a  double  line  of  railway  between  them. 
A  deputation  was  sent  to  Ivillingworth,  to  inspect  the  working 
of  the  railroad  there,  and  they  rcjiorted  favourably  of  the 
locomotives,  both  for  economy  and  speed.  Stephenson  was 
appointed  surveyor ;  and  when,  desjiite  the  most  pertinacious 
and  annoving  opposition,  he  had  completed  his  survey,  he  was 
called  as  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
(\)mmons,  and  tormented  by  a  three  days’  cross-examination, 
conducted  by  men  trained  to  the  art  of  perplexing  w'itnesses, 
and  hired  to  defeat  the  purpose  he  had  most  at  heart.  The 
bill  was  lost,  poor  Stephenson  being  made  the  butt  of  ridicule 
by  the  leading  counsel,  and  stigmatized  as  an  ignoramus,  a 
fool,  and  even  a  maniac ;  though  he  was  the  only  man  present, 
and  indeed  the  only  man  in  the  wairld,  who  understood  the 
business  for  which  that  committee  had  been  convened, 
rhoronghly  honest,  and,  as  to  railroads,  the  wise  man  of  all 
the  earth,  he  lacked  two  things  on  which — humbling  as  the 
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confession  Is — the  weight  of  words  very  iiiucli  depends,  namely, 
a  great  name  and  glibness  of  speech. 

Tlic  bill  was  speedily  introduced  again ;  but  it  was  not 
deemed  wise  to  venture  a  second  time  on  Stephenson  as  a 
witness,  and  his  place  was  su|)plied  by  engineers  and  surveyors 
of  the  highest  reputation.  The  route  was  slightly  changed  to 
avoid  game  preserves,  and  other  means  were  adopted  to  conciliate 
opjjoncnts.  The  bill  passed ;  and  Stephenson  was  a})pointed 
engineer,  at  a  salary  of  £l,()()0  a  year.  The  work  involved  the 
peculiar  difliculty  arising  from  Chat  Moss,  a  bog  four  miles 
across.  The  engineer  had  no  experience  to  guide  him  ;  public 
opinion  predicted  utter  failure  ;  “  for  weeks  and  weeks  ”  he 
went  on  pouring  materials  into  the  insatiable  bog  without  the 
least  sign  of  being  able  to  raise  the  solid  embankment  one 
single  inch ;  his  assistants  were  fast  losing  all  hope  ;  the 
directors  began  to  speak  of  the  task  as  impracticable  ;  other 
engineers  were  consulted,  and  they  reported  unfavoural)ly ;  a 
board  meeting  was  called  to  consider  whether  the  work  should 
be  abandoned ;  fortunately,  the  indomitable  engine-wriglit  of 
Killingworth  never  for  one  moment  doubted  the  issue,  and 
six  months  after  that  board  meeting,  he  took  a  party  of  the 
directors*  friends  over  the  Moss  by  a  locomotive,  on  their  way 
to  dine  at  Miiuehester.  Kilsby  Tunnel,  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  cost  £3o(),()0():  the  cost  of  the  four  miles  over 
Chat  Moss  was  £28,000. 

When  the  line  was  approaching  completion,  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  what  motive  power  should  be  employed  u[)on  it. 
To  us,  now,  it  must  appear  marvellous  and  almost  astounding, 
tliat  after  the  exj)erience  which  has  been  explained,  there 
should  liave  existed  the  slightest  doubt.  There  did  exist  the 


greatest  doubt.  Telford  and  the  Ivcnnies  discountenanced  the 
locomotive;  and  the  directors,  deluged  wdth  all  sorts  of  plans, 
called  in  two  professional  engineers  of  high  standing,  ^Ir. 
AV  alker  ot  Limehouse,  and  Mr.  Ixastrick  of  Stourbridge. 
These  gentlemen  examined  the  Northern  railways,  and  then 
concurred  in  recommending  the  use  of  fixed  engines  in  ju'c- 
ference  to  locomotives,  (iconjc  Stephenson  stood  alone.  Not 
a  single  professional  man  of  any  eminence  countenanced  him : 
but,  lirmer  than  the  [)illars  of  Statfa  amid  the  swell  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  held  fast  his  confidence;  pointed  out  to  the 
directors  the  jirodigious  disadvantages  of  working  so  long  a 
line  by  fixed  engines ;  challenged  them  to  let  him  jiroduce  an 
engine  for  the  puri>ose  of  trial,  pledging  himself  that  it  should 
work  heavy  goods  along  the  line  with  speed,  regularity,  and 
safety.  Swayed  by  his  resoluteness,  they  offered  a  prize  of 
£.>00  for  a  locomotive  which  should  best  fulfil  certain  con- 
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(litions,  he  roaily  not  later  tlian  Oetoher  1829,  and  not 
exceed  i\>o()  in  price.  Tlie  trial  coininenced  on  the  (>lh,  and 
was  not  concluded  till  the  14th.  Four  enjjjines  started,  one 
of  them  being  the  “Hocket’’  from  Stej)henson's  manuliictorv  at 
Newcastle.  The  other  three,  from  different  causes,  failed. 
The  ‘‘  Ixocket  drew  its  appointed  load  at  an  average  speed  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  ten  heing  the  sj)eed  required  ;  and  when 
the  prize  had  been  adjudged,  Ste}>henson  ordered  it  to  he 
brought  out  and  disengaged  from  its  load  of  twenty  tons, 
and  to  the  admiration,  if  not  awe,  of  the  s[)ectators,  it  made 
two  trips  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  shares 
of  the  company  immediately  rose  ten  per  cent.  The  grand 
triumj)h  of  the  age  was  won. 

The  sublime  invention  which  is  changing  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  world,  owes  its  existence,  ]>rogress,  and  perfection 
entiredy  to  voluntary  effort,  and  chiefly  to  individual  energy. 
Government,  from  first  to  last,  did  nothing  to  devcloj)e,  hut 
much  to  obstruct,  an  enterj)rise  which  might  have  seemed, 
beyond  almost  any  other,  to  justify  and  require  the  interference 
of  the  slate.  So  earlv  as  1812,  Stejdienson  jiroduced  his  first 
engine,  and  remarked  to  his  friends  that  ‘‘  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  sj)eed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  works  could  he  made  t(> 
stand  it.”  For  the  following  seventeen  years,  instead  of*  seeing 
the  worth  ed  this  mighty  instrument  and  fostering  the  inven- 
tion,  government  had  to  he  f'ought,  and  comiuered  or  bribed, 
at  every  steji.  So  late  as  1825,  Stephenson  a|q)eared  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  C\)mmons  ;  told  them  that  he  had 
laid  down  or  superintended  six  railways,  improved  three  others, 
and  constructed  fifty-five  engines,  of  which  sixteen  were  loco¬ 
motives  ;  that  his  locomotives  had  been  at  work  eleven  years, 
and  had  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations;  that  twenty 
tons  might  he  drawn  eight  miles,  and  forty  tons  four  miles 
an  hour;  that  indeed  he  had  no  doubt  they  might  go  .at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour;  hut  the  testimony  of  this  man 
was  overhoi  ne  by  the  vague  assertions  of  theorists,  the  babbling 
of  conceited  advocates,  and  the  covetousness  of  senatorial  land- 
owners.  The  following  year  the  hill  was  again  brought 
forward,  and  after  its  promoters  had  expended  £27,000,  leave 
was  granted,  or  rather  extorted,  to  make  a  railroad  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester.  Luring  the  progress  of  the  works, 
application  was  made  to  government  for  monetary  aid.  Tel¬ 
ford  was  consulted,  and  replied  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
either  fixed  engines  or  locomotives  would  answer,  and  though 
both  had  answered  for  fifteen  years,  the  aid  was  refused. 
After  the  all-decisive  experiment  of  1829,  the  government 
was  directing  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  old 
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turnpike  roads,  and  votinj^  large  sums  of  money  to  reward 
Mr.  MaeAdam.  In  1832,  a  lull  was  presented  to  Parliament 
for  a  line  from  Birmingham  to  IjoiuIoii.  It  passed  the  Com¬ 
mons,  The  sum  of  £10,000  was  asked  as  the  price  of  with¬ 
drawing  one  part  of  the  opposition  to  which  it  was  exposed  in 
the  Lords;  in  short,  the  opposition  had  been  got  iij)  for  the 
purpose  of  being  bought  off.  The  bribe  was  refused,  and  the 
bill  rejected.  The  directors,  however,  found  that  if  they  would 
succeed  with  noble  lords,  they  must  pay.  Tlic  estimate, 
therefore,  of  money  for  land,  which  was  £250,000  in  the  first 
bill,  wivs  raised  to  £750,000  in  the  second;  and  then  the 
patriotic  senators  suffered  the  bill  to  become  law  ;  but  not 
till  .t72,sr)8  had  been  consumed  in  parliamentary  expenses. 
Such  is  gove’aimental  patronage  of  the  greatest  national  works. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  accustomed  to  attribute  his  success  in  life 
inaiidy,  if  not  entirely,  to  one  quality,  perseverance.  “  lie 
never  would  have  it  that  he  was  a  genius,  or  that  he  had  done 
anything  which  other  men,  equally  laborious  and  ])erscvcring 
with  himself,  could  not  have  accomplished.”  The  same  notion 
appears  repeatedly  in  the  pages  of  the  biography,  and  is  much 
more  to  the  credit  of  ^Ir.  Stephenson’s  modesty  than  of  his 
judgment.  Unquestionably  the  miseries  of  society  are  to  be 
trac(‘d  chiellv  to  the  want  of  two  virtues,  which  it  is  in  every 
man’s  power  to  practise,  thrift  and  perseverance.  It  cannot  be 
too  sidnlously  impressed  upon  young  men,  that  if  they  have 
licalth,  and  will  but  be  steadfast  and  economical,  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  of  success.  Let  them  banish  the  wonUd tick”  from 
their  vocabulary  ;  and  set  out  in  lile  as  faithful  disciples  of 
Solomon,  who  says,  “the  hand  of  the  diligent  niaketh  rich;” 

scest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall  stand 
be  fore  kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.”  But  when  an 
authority  like  Stephenson  conveys  the  impression  that  almost 
any  man  is  competent  to  do  what  he  did,  he  is  betrayed  into 
♦gross  and  not  harmless  exaggenition.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
terence  between  man  and  man,  as  between  the  Shetland  pony 
and  the  London  dray-horse,  as  between  the  Suffolk  cart-horse 
and  the  winner  of  “the  Derby.”  It  is  only  here  and  there  a 
man  that  can  bear  a  staff  “  like  a  weaver’s  beam.”  To  tell  the 
multitude  they  may  do  all  a  giant  does  if  they  will,  is  but  to 
mislead  and  dishearten  them.  Their  powers  are  limited.  To 
be  diligent  and  faithful  within  the  limits  assigned  them,  is  the 
whole  of  their  duty;  and  to  that  duty  they  are  not  at  all 
schooled,  by  being  encouraged  to  imitate  the  frog  in  the  fable. 
Sebastian  Bach  might  say,  “  I  was  industrious,  and  whoever  is 
equally  industrious  will  be  equally  successful ;”  but  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  every  man  has  the  capacity  to  produce  the  music  of 
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or  the  draioav^  of  Sliakspero,  or  the  enirlnccring  feats  of 
Stephenson,  is  simply  absurd  ;  and  ean  hut  delude  those  who  arc 
weak  enough  to  he  flattered  hy  it.  A  moderate  amount  only  of 
mental  capacity  is  possessed  hy  men  generally.  In  their  own 
sphere,  they  may  he  happy,  useful,  loved,  honoured  of  CJod, 
cilucated  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  will  he  meted  out  according  to  moral  excellence ;  hut  they 
ought  not  to  he  told  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are  not  as  tall 
as  the  son  of  Kish,  or  as  strong  as  the  son  of  Manoah. 

George  Stephenson,  though  a  very  modest  man,  unwittingly 
attrihutetl  far  too  much  to  himself,  when  he  resolved  his  achieve¬ 
ments  into  his  own  industry  and  perseverance,  lie  j)ossesscd 
unusual  hodily  strength  and  endurance,  and  mentally  he 
belonged  to  the  class  which  arc  both  shrewd  and  j)owcrful  beyond 
their  fellows.  Hearing  some  one  read  from  a  newspaper  a 
description  of  the  Egy|)tian  mode  of  hatching  eggs,  he  tried  the 
experiment  with  hinls’  eggs  hy  his  engine  fire.  When  a  man 
grown,  he  ac(|uired  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
mastered  reduction  while  his  comrade  was  wearying  himself 
with  the  mysteries  of  simple  division  ;  and  eventually  outstripj)ed 
his  teacher.  He  tried  his  hand  at  perpetual  motion;  when  his 
clock  had  been  injured  hy  fire,  he  took  it  to  pieces,  and  repaired 
it,  and  so  acciuired  a  new  and  profitable  business.  From  the 
difficulties  created  hy  the  war,  his  enterj)rising  sj)irit  suggested 
an  escape  hy  emigration,  and  he  was  kept  in  England  only 
hy  having  spent  his  savings  on  his  needy  parents.  He  had 
a  small  garden,  and  no  finer  leeks  or  cabbages  were  to  he  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  than  there.  In  after  life,  he  bore  away 
the  prize  for  pines  from  his  friend  Paxton,  and  for  gra])cs  in  a 
comj)etition  with  all  England.  The  cucumbers,  indeed,  for  a 
time  haflied  all  the  efforts  of  the  engineer  to  make  th^m  grow 
straight,  hut  at  length  he  hit  upon  the  jdanofhavingglass  cylinders 
made  for  them  to  grow  in,  and  carrying  one  of  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  specimens  to  his  visitors,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  think  I  have 
bothered  them  noo.”  He  was  a  man  (pialified  corporeally, 
mentally,  and  morally,  to  he  foremost  in  the  race  of  life. 

Kailroads  will  l>cever  associated  in  English  history  with  some 
of  the  most  discreditable  tricks  ever  practised.  It  is  greatly 
to  ^Ir.  Stephenson’s  honour  that,  while  connected  more  closely 
than  any  other  man  with  their  construction  and  working,  he 
unswervingly  kept  in  the  [)athway  of  integrity  and  honour. 
His  engines  were  thoroughly  well  made;  and  in  the  formation 
of  new  roads  he  took  care  to  have  good  materials,  and  good 
workmanship,  and  would  tolerate  no  “scam[)ing.”  In  the  wild 
excitement  of  1844  and  184.^,  he  never  speculated  in  shares,  and 
did  his  best  to  convince  all — and  they  were  very  many  —  who 
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emleavoiirc.l  In  vain  to  secure  his  sanction  as  enirincer  of  worth¬ 
less  lines,  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  tlieir  procedure. 

As  far  as  the  memoir  supi)lies  any  evidence  in  point,  it  pre¬ 
sents  Ste])henson  to  us  as  an  amiable  child,  a  jj^ood  son,  a  kind 
husband,  an  affectionate  and  wise  father.  Gladly  should  we 
have  learned  more  than  is  revealed  of  his  character  religiously 
considered.  When  the  head  viewer  went  to  ask  him  about  the 
engine  which  failed  to  ])ump  the  water  from  the  pit  at  Killing- 
worth,  he  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday’s  suit,  about  to  proceed  to 
‘‘the  jueaehings ”  in  the  ^Methodist  chapel,  which  at  that  time 
he  attended.  In  later  years, — 


“  Whilst  walking  in  the  woods  or  tlirough  the  grounds,  he  would 
arrest  his  friends’  attention  by  allusion  to  some  sinqile  object, — such 
as  a  h‘af,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  hit  of  bark,  a  nest  of  birds,  or  an  ant 
carrying  its  eggs  across  a  path, — and  descant  in  glowing  terms  upon 
the  creative  power  of  the  Divine  mechanician,  whose  contrivances 
wert*  so  exhaustless  and  so  wonderful.  This  was  a  theme  upon  which 
he  was  often  accustomed  to  dwell  in  reverential  admiration,  when  in 
the  society  of  his  more  intimate  friends. 

Om‘  night,  when  walking  under  the  stars,  and  gazing  up  into 
the  held  of  suns,  each  the  probable  centre  of  a  system,  forming  the 
.Milkv  Wav,  a  frieiul  said  to  him,  ‘  AVhat  an  insignilicant  creature  is 
man,  in  sight  of  so  immense  a  creation  as  that.’  ‘Yes,’  was  his 
rt‘ply,  ‘  but  how  wonderful  a  creature  also  is  man,  to  be  able  to 
think  and  reason,  and  even  in  some  measure  to  conqirehend  works 
so  infinite !’  ” 


With  these  exceptions,  there  is  scarcely  a  reference  to  be 
found  to  the  religious  views  or  practices  of  this  distinguished 
man.  The  slight  incidental  evidence  which  the  history  sup- 
})lies,  is  certainly  not  such  as  a  pious  man  would  desire.  At 
page  .‘hiT,  a  brief  journal  is  given,  extending  from  August  4th, 
18d(),  to  September  lOth.  We  extract  the  only  Sunday  entries 
it  contains: — 


“August  Ittln  INIeeting  with  Air.  Hudson  at  Ah)rk,  and  journey 
from  ^  ork  to  Xewcastle.”  “  21st.  Carlisle  to  Dumfries  by  mail, 
forward  to  Ayr  by  chaise,  proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Nith, 
through  Thornhill,  Sampihar,  and  Cumnock.”  “2Sth.  dourney 
from  hdinburgii,  through  Alelrose  and  dodburgh  to  llorslev,  along 
the  route  of  Air.  Kichardson’s  proposed  railway,  across  Carter  Fell.” 
“  September  Ith.  Sunday  at  Alanchestcr.” 


l  iarnestly  have  we  looked  at  the  tale  of  his  advancing  life  till 
in  his  G7th  year  he  gave  uj)  the  ghost,  in  (juest  of  some  inti¬ 
mations  that  he  knew  Him  who  is  “the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,  and  that  his  great  soul  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  eternity, 
ami  of  that  state  amid  the  stupendous  realities  of  which  the 
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acliiovonicnts  of  earth  shall  appear  as  ilo  now  to  man  the  feats 
of  chihlhood.  Wc  have  looked  in  vain.  AVe  ean  only  hope 
that,  in  this  respcet,  the  written  life  is  not  a  perfectly  accurate 
transcri[)t  of  the  actual  life. 


Aut.  IV.— the  atiieisais  of  geoloov 


1.  77/C  Testimony  of  the  Rocks;  or,  Groloyy  in  its  Jiearinys  on  the 

Tico  Theohn/ies,  Xatural  and  Revealed  l>y  Hugh  Aliller.  Ecliii- 
burgli :  Shepherd  Elliot.  1S57. 

2.  Atheisms  of  Gcoloyy :  Sir  (\  Lyell,  Jfuyh  Miller,  t\V.,  confronted 

with  the  Rocks.  By  .1.  A.  S.  Loudon-:  Piper,  Stephenson, 
(h).  1S57. 

d.  Voices  from  the  Rocks  ;  or.  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  Fan  duriny 
the  P((tieozoic,  or  most  Ancient  Period  of  the  Earth  :  a  Jieyty  to 
the  tale  Iluyh  MiUer^s  ^‘‘Testimony  of  the  Rocks.'*  London: 
.1  udd  iV'  Glass.  1S57. 

AA^e  much  douht  whether  the  attempt  so  frequently  made  to 
reconcile  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Creation  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  or  deductions  of  Geology  have  been  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  honour  of  His  word.  The  authors  who,  with 
great  confidence  in  their  several  modes  of  concordance,  have 
claimed  for  their  theories  the  authority  of  Ivcvelation,  have 
greatly  over-estimated  the  value  of  their  speculations.  Every 
Christian  mind  is  fully  convinced  that  whenever  a  want  of 
harmony  is  [lerceived  between  the  declarations  of  the  Jlible  and 
the  deductions  of  science,  man  has  been  a  false  interjireter  of 
one  or  both.  The  schemes  of  the  Mosaical  geologists  have, 
therefore,  whether  received  or  rejected,  no  influence  upon  the 
faith  of  believers  in  Revelation,  for  they  have  already  accepted 
the  conclusion  of  the  Ajiostle — “  through  faith  we  uuderstaiid 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  those 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  ajipcar.” 
To  the  sceptic  these  jiscudo-geological  hypotheses  arc  absolutely 
valueless.  If  he  desire  to  bring  his  faith  into  harmony  with  his 
reason,  and  doubting  be  a  state  of  painful  suspense,  he  will 
seek  for  more  convincing  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Hi  vine  revelation  than  this  subject  is  adajited  to  supply  ; 
ami  if  his  incredulity  be  a  tictitious  condition  of  mind,  assumed 
as  a  justification  of  the  habitual  neglect  of  religious  duties,  or 
breaches  of  the  moral  law,  a  comparison  of  Sinai  and  Calvary 
will  better  suit  his  case  than  a  reconciliation  of  the  mineral 
and  Mosaical  geologies. 

o  O 
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Hut  we  arc  disposed  to  go  a  step  further  in  our  depreciation 
of  this  class  of  hooks;  for  in  many  instances,  we  believe,  they 
have  encouraircd  the  scepticism  their  authors  honestly  intended 
to  remove.  Tlie  .Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Creation  is  singularly 
brief  and  explicit,  and  speculative  minds  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  brevity  to  interpolate  explanations  after  their  own  fashion. 
If  a  nimibcr  of  artists  were  to  paint  pictures  from  the  same 
bare  outline,  their  works  would  prove,  by  dissimilarity,  how 
little  the  greater  number  must  resemble  the  original  concej)tion, 
or  the  living  subject.  The  narrative  of  the  Creation  supplies  a 
series  of  such  outlines,  and  minds  dilfering  in  character  and 
in  cultivation  perceiving  them  under  different  lights,  one  has 
given  prominence  to  parts  which  another  has  put  in  distance, 
and  many  have  thus  lost  the  spirit  of  the  sketch  altogether.  This 
dissimilarity  in  the  protended  copies  has,  we  fear,  often  excited 
a  doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  original;  and  careless, 
ignorant  minds  have  been  taught  to  despise  when  they  were 
:u<ked  to  admire.  JUit  in  making  this  statement,  we  have  no 
desire  to  repress  the  expression  of  opinion,  nor  to  condemn 
controversy  within  the  legitimate  area  of  scriptural  research, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  candour. 

Although  we  fully  admit  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  a  rigid 
examination  of  scientific  deductions,  we  dispute  both  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  right  of  those  who  use  science  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  conclusions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  precon¬ 
ceived  hypotheses ;  and  in  so  doing  we  again  enter  our  protest 
against  a  large  number  of  books  on  the  mineral  and  IMosaical 
geologies.  Their  authors,  confessing  their  dependence  upon 
scientific  research,  in  which  they  have  taken  no  part,  build  up 
their  several  theories,  as  diverse  as  the  tongues  at  Ihibcl,  though 
announced  as  confessions  ot  faith,  by  a  systematic  denunciation 
of  the  deductions  and  characters  of  the  men  on  whom  they 
depend  tor  tacts.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  these  theorists  are  apt  to 
abuse  each  other,  and  some  make  the  reception  of  their  specula¬ 
tions  the  test  of  individual  Christianity.  If  a  man  should 
believe  that  the  earth  was  in  existence,  and  ‘‘  without  form  and 
void,”  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  or,  with 
Hugh  Miller,  that  “  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  were 
not  natural  days,  but  lengthened  periods,”  he  must  take  his 
place  with  “  atheistical  geologists,”  and  submit  to  be  denounced 
by  those  who  hold  opposite  opinions  as  a  despiser  of  Ilevelation. 
The  author  of  “  Voices  from  the  Kocks”  has  written  a  com¬ 
paratively  sensible  and  modest  book,  less  disfigured  than  many 
others  teaching  the  same  theory,  by  violent  attacks  upon  the 
iaith  ot  those  who  differ  in  opinion,  but  he  cannot  lay  down  the 
pen  ill  that  charity  which  “  thinketh  no  evil.” 
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Altliou^h  Geology,”  ho  says,  “  is  confessedly  yet  in  its  infancy — 
although  it  mutters  only  a  feeble  and  inarticulate  language — although 
its  professors  are  notoriously  at  variance  as  to  its  fundamental  ])osi- 
tions,  yet  it  has  ventured  to  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  declarations 
of  the  Scripture  of  truth.  Diverse  theories  concerning  the  past 
history  of  our  globe  swarm  every  season,  and  buzz  like  ephemera  for 
a  time,  until  they  perish  before  a  fresh  generation  of  their  kind. 
Various  as  these  speculations  are,  however,  they  agree  in  one  par- 
ticidar:  they  completely  ignore,  and  set  at  nought,  the  revelation 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  himself  to  give  us,  respecting  ‘  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created.’ 
This  is  strange ;  and  stranger  still,  Geology  is  believed,  and  Kcvelation 
is  rejected ;  or  if  not  positively  rejected,  its  plainest  statements  aro 
so  twisted  and  tortured  by  learned  critics,  that  they  are  made  to 
harmonize  with  whichever  theory  lun)pens  to  be  for  the  nonce  in 
most  favour  with  geological  savants^ 

There  is  inconsistency  as  well  as  unfairness  in  tliis  accusation. 
The  author  condcinns  Geology  because  it  has  “  set  itself  in 
oj)posItion  to  the  declarations  of  the  8cri[)ture  of  trutli.”  Geology 
is  a  science  of  facts,  and  the  hypotheses  of  geologists  arc  rather 
accidental  than  necessary  to  its  development.  The  deductions 
drawn  from  geological  facts  arc  the  opinions  of  individuals,  and 
for  the  greater  part,  especially  for  those  of  a  theological  ten¬ 
dency,  the  science  is  not  answerable.  The  author  of  the 
“  Vestiges  of  Creation’'  is  a  geologist,  and  so  was  the  late  Hugh 
iVIiller,  but  Geology  cannot  teach  both  theories — one  is  pure 
Atheism,  the  otlier  is  Mosaical,  for  even  if  it  be  lieterodox,  it  is 
a  hyj)othcsis  which  admits  the  obligation  of  tlie  human  reason 
to  the  Divine  revelation,  and  seeks  to  reconcile  the  scientific 
opinions  of  the  author  wdth  his  reading  of  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
(icology  cannot  teach  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  that  God  has  given  a  revelation  which  cannot  be 
rejected  without  sin.  A  man  may  be  thoroughly  ac(piainted 
with  the  chemical  composition  and  physical  condition  of  rocks, 
their  superposition  and  organic  remains,  and  yet  his  mind  may 
be  undecided  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  produced,  and  the  time  occupied  in  their  formation  ;  but 
he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  call  himself  a  geologist.  The 
author  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  geologists  “  arc  notoriously 
at  variance  as" to  its  fundamental  principles.”  It  is  not  possible 
that  a  science  can  have  antagonistic  principles.  Diflercncc  of 
opinion  may  exist  among  a  certain  class  of  students,  and  the 
author  has  pointed  out  the  class  to  which  he  refers — it  is  that 
to  which  he  belongs.  It  embraces  all  those  who  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  investigations  of  scientific  men  to  support  the 
speculations  by  which  they  propose  to  reconcile  the  testimony 
of  the  w  orks  and  word  of  God.  Such  are  the  men  w  ho  “  every 
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season  ”  puWisili  “diverse  theories  eoiicerning  the  p:  ist  liistory 
oi'our  globe/’  and  whose  speculations,  according  to  the  author, 
“  set  at  nought  the  revelation  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator 
hiinscH’  to  give  us  respecting  ‘  the  generations  of  the  he  avens 
and  of  llie  earth  when  they  were  created.’”  Geology  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  for  the  follies  or  sins  of  these  men  than  the 
laws  of  society  are  chargeable  with  the  crimes  which  they  have 
specified  and  defined.  AVe  heartily  wish  these  men  would  leave 
the  science  alone,  for  if  it  be  “confessedly  in  its  infancy”  we 
have  not  yet  the  information  necessary  for  a  comparison  of  the 
works  and  word  of  G(k1. 

We  need  not  look  beyond  the  three  books  before  us,  to  sustain 
the  position  we  have  taken  ;  and  we  might  add,  to  prove  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  their  speculations,  if  the  influence  of  two  out  of  the 
three  were  not  absolutely  pernicious,  rresuming  them  to  have 
been  written  by  Christian  men,  holding  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
to  be  supreme,  and  anxious  to  remove  every  a})pearauce  of  dis¬ 
cord  between  the  narrative  of  tlie  Creation  and  the  deductions 
of  scientific  men,  we  have  in  the  results  of  their  serious  and 
j)atient  research,  a  distressing  instance  of  discord  in  their 
representations  of  the  meaning  of  the  history,  as  well  as  in  the 
theories  by  which  they  severally  attempt  to  explain  the 
ireoloi^ical  facts.  llimh  ^liller  who,  without  controversv, 
jiossessed  a  knowledge  of  Geology  to  which  the  other  authors 
l)eforc  us  can  lay  no  claim,  ap[)lied  his  earnest  mind  and  the 
force  of  his  genius  to  the  subject,  and  with  high  authority  as 
a  Cdiristian  and  a  geologist,  exj)laincd  his  method  of  reconciling 
the  testimony  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  with  the  words  of 
the  lawgiver.  But  the  position  he  took,  and  the  theory 
he  proposed,  are  indignantly  rejected.  The  author  of  the 
“Voices"  eaunot  “conceive  how  any  honest  believer  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  can  hold  to  a  scheme 
which  so  plainly  contradicts  some  of  its  most  evident  state¬ 
ments;  ”  while  the  author  of  the  “  Atheisms  ”  believes,  “  that 
metonymy,  carried  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  ‘Testimony  of  the 
Rocks/  is  only  calculated  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Bible 
altogether,  to  justify  infidelity,  and  to  sap,  even  in  the  mind  of 
the  C  hristian  himself,  the  whole  foundation  of  his  hope  and 
trust.  ^  It  from  this  apparent  agreement  in  denouncing  Hugh 
Miller's  scheme  of  reconciliation,  any  hope  of  further  unanimity 
between  these  writers  should  be  entertained,  it  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  for,  exce|)t  that  t^iey  both  believe  the  ^losaic  day  to  be 
a  period  of  tour-and- twenty  hours,  the  hypotheses  by  which  they 
explain  the  formation  of  rocks  are  as  ojiposed  to  each  other  as 
to  the  one  they  mutually  condemn.  ould  that  these  authors 
had  Iieen  actuated  by  that  noble  faith  in  the  ultimate  conquest 
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of  scientific  truth,  and  the  virtue  of  patience,  which  Kepler 
evinced,  wlien,  in  anticipation  of  the  scepticism  of  his  coiitcin- 
jK>raries,  lie  said  of  his  “  Harmonies  of  tlic  World,” — “  It  may 
well  wait  a  century  tor  a  reader,  as  Ciod  has  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  an  observer.” 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  the  safety  of  the  position 
Hugh  Miller  has  taken  in  his  “  Testimony  of  the  Kocks,”  or 
lo  criticize  his  hypothesis.  We  will,  therefore,  (piote  one  passage 
from  which  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  of  both,  and 
[lass  im  to  some  reniai  ks  upon  the  “  Atheisms  of  Geology.” 

“  1  occupy  exactly  the  position  now,”  he  savs,  “  with  respect  to 
Geology,  that  tiie  mere  Christian  geographer  would  have  occupied 
with  respect  to  Geography  in  tlie  da\  s  of  tliose  doctors  of  Salamanca, 
who  deemed  it  unscriptiiral  to  hold  wilh  Coliimhiis  that  the  world  is 
round — not  Hat;  or  exactly  the  position  which  the  mere  Christian 
astronomer  would  have  occupied  with  respect  to  Astronomy  in  the 
days  of  that  Francis  Turrettine,  who  (h'eimal  it  unscriptiiral  to  hold 
with  Newton  and  Galileo,  that  it  is  the  earth  which  moves  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  sun  which  stands  still.  ddie  nuTO  geograpluT 
or  astronomer  might  have  been  wholly  unable  to  discuss  with 
Turrettine  or  the  doctors,  the  niceties  of  Chaldaic  punctuation  or 
the  various  meanings  of  the  lb‘brev\'  verbs,  lint  this  much,  not' 
withst:imling,  he  would  be  perfectly  (pialitied  to  say — However  griait 
your  skill  as  linguists,  your  reading  of  what  you  term  the  Scri[)tural 
Geography  or  Scriptural  Astronomy,  must  of  necessity  be  a  false 
residing,  seeing  that  it  connects  Scripture  to  what,  in  my  character 
as  a  g(‘ographer  or  astronomer,  1  know  to  be  a  monstrously  false 
(ii*ogra[)hy  or  Astronomy.  Frcmising,then,that  I  make  no  jiretensions 
to  even  the  slightest  skill  in  philology,  I  remark  I’urthcr  that  it  has 
betm  lu'hl  by  accomplished  philologists,  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic 
(hration  may  be  rt'garded,  without  doing  violence  to  the  genius  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  as  successive  peri(»ds  of  gri'at  extent;  and 
certainly,  in  looking  at  my  English  Ihble,  1  tind  that  the  portion  of 
time  spoki'ii  of  iu  t lu‘ first  idiapter  of  ( leni'sis  as  days,  is  spoken 
of  in  the  second  chapttu’  as  one  day.  'frue,  there  art*  other  ])hilo- 
logt*rs,  such  as  the  late  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  who  take  a  dillerent 
vii'W  ;  but  then  1  iind  this  saint*  IVofc.ssor  Stuart  striving  hard  to 
makt*  the  phraseology  of  Mtises  Mix  the  antitpiity  of  the  glt)be  ;  ’ 
anti  St),  as  a  mere  gt*olt)gist,  I  rtject  this  [philology  t)n  exatitlv  the 
saint*  pi’inci})le  tin  which  the  mt‘re  get)gra[)ht*r  woultl  rt‘ject,  and  be 
ju.stilit*d  in  rejecting,  the  philtilogy  of  tht*  (It)ctors  t)f  Salamanca,  t)r  t»n 
which  the  mere  astrt)nomt*r  woultl  reject,  anti  bt*  juslifit'd  in  rt*jt*cting, 
the  j)hilolt)gy  t)f 'furrettine  anti  the  t)ltl  hVanciscans.  I  wtiultl,  in  any 
such  case,  at  once,  anti  without  ht*sitatit)n,  cut  the  philological  knt)t, 
by  tletermining  that  the  philology  cannot  be,  stiund  which  \Nt)Uld 
commit  the  Scriptures  tt)  a  science  that  cannot  be  true.” 

In  this  etmrse  of  reasoning  the  author  assumes  the  imptiss*- 
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hilitv  of  accountiiiir  for  jreological  facts  witlioiit  admitting  tlio 
lapse  of  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than  that  which  intervened 
!»etween  the  eommencement  of  human  chronology  and  the 
Deluge.  This  ojunion  he  attempts  to  prove  hy  an  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks  and  their  organic  remains;  and  we  need 
not  say  how  interesting  tliesc  rescarclies  are  made  hy  the  simple 
energy  and  grace  ol  his  style,  and  the  amplitude  ot  his  genius. 
r>ut  the  theory,  and  the  argument  hy  wiiieh  it  is  supported,  may 
he  as  false  as  the  hook  is  interesting.  This  is  the  suhstance  ol' 
the  eharge  made  hy  the  authors  of  the  two  hooks  we  have,  at 
the  commenc(unent  ot  this  j)aper,  associated  with  the  ‘‘  1  estiinony 
of  the  Hocks,”  and  upon  them  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

The  author  of  the  “  Atheisms  of  (ieology  ”  charges  geologists 
with  Atheism.  Hut  if  Atheism  he  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
(lod,  he  has  made  no  n'asonahle  attempt  to  prove  that  they  lu)ld 
this  irrational  dogma,  and  as  we  cannot  understand  whv  these 
intelligent,  philosoj)hieal,  hard-working,  scientific  men  should  he 
more  apt  than  other  thinking  minds  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
chance,  with  its  uin'ornpierahle  difiicultics,  in  ])reference  to  a 
rational  helicf  in  a  First  Cause,  some  proof  of  the  fact  must 
])recede  our  consent  to  the  assertion.  The  author’s  object  is  to 
undermine  their  theories  and  estahlish  his  own,  and,  strange  to 
say,  he  seeks  to  accomplish  his  purpose  hy  the  use  of  arguments 
tlrawn  from  the  Divine  attribute  of  omnij)otence.  Suridy  the 
consecutive  reasoning  of  a  logician  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
successful  argument  must  he  based  upon  some  ackm)wledgcd 
j)rlnciplc — some  faet  or  assumj)tion  admitted  hy  the  disputants. 
.Vo  intelligent  man  who  believes  geological  theories  to  he  false, 
and  geologists  to  he  atheists,  could,  we  think,  attcm})t  to  dis¬ 
prove  their  scientific  conclusions  hy  arguments  drawn  from  the 
omni|>otcnce  of  (iod.  We  must,  therefore,  either  believe  that 
the  title  of  the  hook  hetore  us  is  a  misnomer,  or  that  the  author 


is  not  careful  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  he 
employs,  d'ho  latter  is  the  most  charitable  conclusion  we  can 
adopt,  and  he  has  iortunately  sup])lled,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  essay,  an  illustration  of  his  misapplication  of  the  olfensive 
term  he  lias  applied  to  geologists,  and  thus  provided  an  antidote 
for  the  poison  of  his  ])cn. 

Many  years  ago  our  author  heard  a  lecturer  announce  the 
following  proposition  :  “  The  facts  of  mathematical  science  arc 


abstract  and  iinchangeahle.  Tims  one  and  one  added  together 
cannot  make  any  other  number  than  two.  It  is  impossible  they 
can  make  any  other  number  even  with  God.  We  arc  warranted 


in  saying  this  without  irreverence,  for  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Haul,  we  have  it  that  some  tliings  are  imj.ossihle  with  God, 
as,  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.”  Now  this  statement,  strange 
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to  s:iy,  tlie  jiutlior  helieves  to  he  athei:<tlc;il,  oi\  to  use  his  own 
words,  it  “  is  :i  system  ot‘  lo^ic  calculated  to  ii^’iiore  omnipotence 
and  to  negative  tlie  existence  of  an  Almighty  (lod,  on  the 
inisi| noted  authority  of  his  own  a[)ostlc.'’  .Much  as  we  con¬ 
demn  the  impro[>riety  of  aj)[)lying  deductions  from  moral  or 
intellectual  (pialities  to  scientilic  facts,  opinions,  or  assertions, 
and  of  comparing  (iod's  inahility  to  sin  with  his  inahility  to 
make  an  abstract  mathematical  truth  a  I’alsehood,  we  are  quite 
unahle  to  perceive  Atheism  in  the  denounced  assertion.  Far 
more  strongly  do  we  condemn  the  author’s  attempt  to  refute 
the  lecturer  hy  an  illustiMtion  drawn  from  our  Saviour's  first 
miracle  and  the  science  of  chemistry.  I  lis  reasoning  may  he 
thus  expressed  :  Oxygen  is  one  clement,  liydrogcn  another,  and 
the  two,  in  certain  proportions,  make  water;  hut  of  water 
Clirist  made  wine,  and  as  wine  contains  more  than  two  elements 
the  assumed  miracle  was  a  decejition,  or  one  and  one  do  not 
necessarily  make  two.  Kxpressed  in  this  form  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument  is  at  once  jierceived.  The  author  deals  with 
created  things  and  creative  power  as  if  they  were  the  same 
existence.  C'hrist  luid  hct(>re  him  two  elements,  as  chemistry 
asserts,  and  hy  the  exercise  of  his  creative  jiower  there  was  an 
instantaneous  transformation  or  creation,  and  the  elements  or 
created  things  were  many.  This  miracle  does  not  prove  that  in 
the  Divine  prescience  one  and  one  can  he  some  other  numher  than 
tW(),  though  ( )mni[)otencc  can  from  two  sulistances  [iroducc  any 
other  numher  of  suhstanc.es.  Had  Clirist  hroken  up  the  tw(» 
elements  of  water  in  the  miraculous  production  of  wine,  and 
created  seven  out  of  the  two,  it  could  not  he  said  that  one  seven 
times  repeated  make  two,  nor  could  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
power  he  said  to  throw  a  douht  upon  the  fact  that  one  and  one 
make  two.  It  may  he  said  that  (lod  lias  spoken  to  man  in  the 
tenns  he  is  accustomed  to  employ;  hut,  hy  way  of  illustration, 
we  may  remark  that  if  such  an  argument  as  that  introduced  hy 
the  author  could  he  sustained,  the  Uihle  itself  would  he  an 
enigma,  and  some  of  its  most  encouraging  and  consoling 
promises  would  he  as  valueless  as  the  mystical  dreams  of  the 
enthusiast,  or  the  amhiguous  declaration  of  a  heathen  oracle.  If 
when  Christ  said,  ‘‘  ^^’here  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
m  my  name  there  will  I  he  in  the  midst  of  them,”  he  did  not 
mean  the  numhers  so  designated  hy  men,  hut  some  numher  he 
could  create  out  of  two  or  three,  how  couhl  we  in  pleading  his 
promise  anticipate  the  fulfilment. 

\\  e  shall  not  discuss  the  question  raised  hy  the  author  whether 
the  apostle  meant  that  “the  impossihility  oi' (iod  condescending 
to  lie,  was  1‘rom  choice  and  merit  in  Him,  and  not  from  the 
force  of  any  superior  law  or  necessity  iqion  Him.”  Hut  we 
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cannot  understand  why  the  author  should  so  represent  tlie 
omnipotence  of  God  that  it  should  over-shadow  the  essential 
holiness  of  his  nature,  or  how  our  conceptions  of  his  almighty 
power  can  be  strengthened  by  admitting  his  ability  to  convert 
that  which  is  a  truth  into  a  falsehood.  “  Truth,”  says  the  author, 
“  rests  on  the  character  and  choice  of  God  alone but  God  is 
unchangeable,  ‘‘  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever 
therefore,  that  which  was  true,  is  true,  and  will  be  true  for  ever. 
So  far  then  from  perceiving,  in  the  remark  ot*  the  lecturer,  “  how 
deep-seated  the  tendency  to  atheistical  reasoning  is  based  in  the 
seientilic  mind,”  we  learn  to  distrust  the  judgment  of  the 
author  upon  (picstions  of  faith  and  scepticism,  llis  error,  if  it 
does  not  consist  in  a  misapplication  of  words,  is  the  result  of  a 
weak  perception  of  the  essential  holiness  and  unchangeableness 
of  God. 

F rom  this  example  of  the  author’s  style  of  reasoning  we  arc 
prepare<I  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  his  op[)osition  to  modern 
science  upon  the  charge  of  atheistical  tendencies.  If  no  more 
serious  objection  can  be  raised,  it  will  be  ac([uitted  of  inculcating 
scepticism.  l>ut  Geology,  he  says,  “  has  taken  a  far  more  decided, 
culpable,  and  presum|)tuous  stand  against  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God.”  What  that  intellectual  culiiabilitv  mav  be 
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which  is  of  greater  turpitude  than  the  denial  of  the  existence 
of  God,  he  does  not  explain  and  we  cannot  divine,  unless  it  be 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  being  and  a  denial  of  his  authority. 
Hut  he  ought  to  know  that  if  geologists  have  denied  the  being 
of  Go(l,  n\>  argument  founded  on  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
attributes  can  influence  their  minds,  and  to  discuss  with  them 
the  evidence  and  reasonableness  of  a  revelation  from  Him  to 
man,  is  like  reasoning  to  the  winds,  a  ridiculous  waste  of  time. 
Gonviiu'c  a  wise  man  that  there  is  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  Jind  he 
will  cease  to  investigate  the  nature  of  its  presumed  emanati«)ns. 
Hut  the  author,  though  never  weary  of  proclaiming  the  Atheism 
ot  geologists,  treats  them  as  reasonable  men  apjiealing  ti)  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  and  attempting  to  prove  from  that  attribute 
their  depravity  and  his  jealousy  for  the  Divine  word.  Upon  his 
own  statement,  however,  the  sin  of  geologists  consists  in  believing 
that  the  stratified  rocks  arc  ot  pie-adamic  formation — in  assuming 
that  the  beginning  of  creation  was  prior  to  the  six  days  of  the 
^losaic  narrative,  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  unde¬ 
fined  term  the  earth  was  without  form,  waste  or  confused,  and 
void  or  empty.  Many  geologists  believe  this  to  be  the  testimony 
of  (b>d  to  his  own  creation,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  their 
science.  The  author’s  reading  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  does  not 
upport  this  view,  lie  believes  the  earth  to  have  been  prepared 
n  six  days  for  the  habitation  ol  man,  and  while,  upon  scientific 
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I^rlnclplcs,  he  considers  this  to  be  enonijh,  his  apprcliension 
of  the  Divine  omnipotence  forbids  the  admission  of  a  lonj^er 
period.  But  the  author’s  confidence  in  his  riij;ht  as  an  intelligent 
and  Christ iau  man  to  hold  these  opinions  should  have  moderated 
his  attacks  ujion  others.  lie  has,  liowever,  indulged  a  noisy  and 
boisterous  satisfaction  in  heaping  op[)robrious  epithets  upon 
(ieolo<xv  and  its  students,  as  thoimh  liis  zeal  for  Divine  truth 
might  be  measured  by  the  otVensiveness  of  his  epithets.  Geolo¬ 
gists  are  said  to  be  “  tall  and  strong  in  Atheism,*’  their  opinions 
are  “  infallible  absurdities,”  and  their  theories  are  “  absolutely 
and  physically  impossible.”  (ieologists  know  as  well  as  other 
men  how  little  safety  is  to  be  found  in  a  castle  of  enchantment, 
which  inav  dissolve  in  a  ifmht  and  h'ave  its  inhabitants  unshel- 
tered  to  the  ridicule  of  maidvind.  But  so  long  as  they  believe 
their  theories  to  be  built  on  the  rocks,  and  to  be  fortified  by 
truth,  the  voice  of  friendship  should  be  heard  in  the  tones  of 
argument  and  persuasion,  and  not  in  those  of  abuse  and  ridicule. 

d'he  argument  upon  which  the  author  relies  —  that  it  is 
atheistical  to  believe  the  work  of  (^reation  to  have  occupied 
ages,  as  six  days  were  suilicient  for  the  Divine  performance — is 
fatal  to  his  own  hypothesis,  for  to  Omnipotence  duration  is  a  non- 
essential  element  in  production.  But  reasoning  u])on  his  own 
premises,  we  soon  discover  the  fallacy  of  his  assertion.  Did  we 
not  ])erceive  the  necessity  of  the  education  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  dependence,  we  could  give 
no  reason  why  man,  whose  life  is  so  brief,  compared  with  the 
t(*rm  of  existence  possessed  by  some  animals,  and  many  vegetable 
organisms,  should  pass  through  the  successive  stages  <d‘  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth,  before  he  attains  the  maturity  of  his 
being,  and  why  it  should  be  commenced  and  terminated  in 
ilrivelling  imbecility.  Xo  serious  mind  will  dare  to  imjmgii 
the  omnipoteiu'e  of  the  Creator  because  he  did  not  so  ordain, 
cause,  and  elfect,  as  to  abridge  the  periods  of  human  weakness, 
and  secure  a  longer  continuance  of  the  full  powers  ol‘ body  and 
mind.  l^>y  what  authority,  then,  does  the  author  assert  that 
when  God  resolved  to  create  a  world  for  the  residence  of  man, 
“the  object  so  directly  aimed  at  would  be  as  directly  and 
immediately  accomplished,  after  the  means  selected  and  designed 
lor  the  purpose  were  set  in  ojieration.”  The  argunumt  employed 
to  disprove  the  geological  theory  of  lengthened  jieriods  in  the 
tormation  of  rocks,  might  be  so  used  as  to  lead  to  gross  impiety, 
lur  the  solemn  act  of  human  redemjition  might  be  imjiugned, 
because  four  thousand  years  intervened  between  the  ruin  of  man 
and  the  incarnation  ef  the  Kedcenier. 

\\  e  might  here  close  our  remarks  upon  the  “  Atheisms  of 
(leology,’'  but  as  the  author  professes  to  show  upon  scientific 
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principles  the  condition  of  the  eartli  at  the  conunenceinent  ofs 
the  ^losaic  ehronol(»i;y,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
scnics  of  stratified  rocks  may  have  been  formed  in  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the 
J)elu^^e,  we  must  devote  two  or  three  jniges  to  a  review  of  his 
liypothesis,  thouLrh  the  task  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant,  for  iiis 
motto  should  be — 


“  Nunc  hue,  nunc  illue,  et  utriinpie  sine  ordine  eiirro.” 

In  refereiu‘e  to  tlie  state  of  the  earth,  antecedent  to  the 
formation  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  our  author  agrees  with  the 
^^eolo^ists.  “  The  earth,’'  he  says,  “  must  have  been  at  one 
time  a  molten  mass,  and  in  this  condition  obeyed  tlic  law  or 
Divine  commnnd,  to  the  supremacy  of  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  took  the  form  of  a  spheroid.”  i^ut  upon  the  (piestion  of  the 
time  when  the  earth  was  in  this  condition,  the  <;cologists  and 
our  author,  as  alreadv  stated,  dltl’er  esscntiallv,  for  he  beli(‘ves 
this  to  have  been  its  condition  on  the  first  day  of  the  ^losaic 
narrative.  The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  the  earth,  sufficient 
for  the  formation  of  a  hard  granitic  surface,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  rapidly  ellected,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  gases  waiting 
combination  for  the  production  of  water  and  atmospheric  air,  and 
within  eight-and-forty  hours  after  the  consolidation  of  a  crust, 
volcanic  vents  and  subaqueous  formations  may  have  been 
]>roduced. 

C'vnnpare  with  this  hypothesis  the  statement  of  Hugh  ^filler;  — 


“  Addison’s  popular  illustration,  drawn  from  one  of  the  calculations 
of  Newton,  made  in  an  age  when  comets  were  believed  to  be  soli<l 
I'-odies,  rendt'rial  tlu‘  reading  public  familiar,  considerably  more  than 
a  centurv  ago,  with  the  vast  time  which  large  bodies  greatly  heated 
would  take  in  cooling.  ‘  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  calculation,’ 
said  the  cxtpiisitcly  classical  essayist,  the  eomet  that  made  its 
appearance  in  KuSO,  imbibed  so  mueb  beat  by  its  a])pr<)acli  to  the 
sun,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red-hot 
iron  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal  ;  and  that  supjiosing  it  as  big 
as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  snn,  it  would  be  lifty 
thousand  years  in  eooling  befenv  it  ri'covered  its  natural  temper.’ 
.  .  ,  It  is  now  aseertained  from  the  circumstance  that  no  dew  is 
deposited  in  our  summer  evenings,  save  under  a  clear  sky,  that  even 
a  thin  covering  ol  cloud — serving  as  a  robe  to  ke(*p  the  earth  warm — 
prevents  the  surtaee  beat  ot  the  planet  from  radiating  into  the  spaces 
beyond.  And  such  a  cloud,  thick  and  continuous,  as  must  have 
wrapped  round  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle  during  the  earlier  geologic 
]»eriods,  must  have  served  to  n'tard  for  many  ages  the  radiation,  and 
c<)nsequenily  the  reduction,  of  that  internal  heat  of  which  it  was 
itself  a  consequence.” 
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As  the  Jiutlior  pltHlijes  himself*  to  prove  that  all  the  stra¬ 
ti  fieil  roeks  were  forme<l  in  the  first  sixteen  hiiiulred  years  of 
human  ehroiu)lo<xy,  and  as  all  the  mountain  chains  upon  the 
earth,  old  Ararat  included,  must  have  been  elevated  within  the 
same  period,  tlie  patriarchs  and  f’atliers  of’  our  race  must  have 
been  witnesses  of  those  terrific  eruptions  wliicli  tilted  rocks, 
ejected  the  matter  of  dykes  and  veins,  and  shook  the  world  to 
its  centre,  unless  we  arc  prepared  to  believe  that  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  population  was  located  on  a  hart;  i^ranite  promontory, 
and  [)rovidentially  exemjited  from  the  operation  of  tliose  natural 
causes  which  in  every  other  portion  of  the  j^lobe  heaped  mass 
upon  mass,  and  entombed  the  remains  of  all  living  ereatures. 

One  mi^ht  think  that  no  theoiist  would  demur  to  the  pro¬ 
position,  that  if  one  stratum  lies  upon  another,  the  lower  must 
liave  have  been  de[)osited  before  the  u[)[)er;  and  that  if  this 
arranixement  be  observed  in  many  places,  in  different  countries, 
and  indeed  all  the  world  over,  the  chronolojxieal  relations  of 
the  rocks  may  be  fairly  assumed,  when  their  contact  is  not 
visible.  Our  author  ado[)ts  the  first  part  of  the  proposition, 
and  denies  the  second.  “  The  uudeviatin<x  order  of  suc¬ 
cession,”  he  says,  “  does  not  im[)ly  an  undeviating  order  in 
point  of  chronological  existence.”  To  give  an  illustration  of 
this  dogma  we  may  sup[)osc  him  to  admit  that  when  the  lias 
underlies,  and  is  in  contact  with,  the  inferior  oolite,  the  former 
was  de{)osited  before  the  latter;  bnt  when  the  two  beds  are  in 
different  districts  or  countries,  and  the  superjuisition  is  not 
seen,  there  is  no  evidence  of  chronological  succession,  and  the 
geologist  is  at  liberty  to  assume  their  contem[)oraneous  origin. 
r>ut  we  will  take  the  author's  own  illustration.  “  d’he  old  red 
sandstone,”  he  says,  ‘‘is  not  a  universal  formation,  and  when 
from  any  cause  su[jer()osition  cannot  be  tnw.ed,  chronological 
succession  cannot  be  allowed,  for  while  the  oM  red  sandstone  was 
being  accumulated  iu  one  [ilace,  the  carbor.iferous  rocks  may  have 
been  {)roduced  in  another,  and  the  new'  red  sandstone  in  a  third.” 
This  is  the  hypothesis  he  has  had  the  daring  to  jiromulgate  as 
one  of’ the  means  of  reconciling  (leoh  gy  and  Scripture.  It  is 
nothing  to  him  that  the  old  red  sandstone,  mountain  limestone, 
and  coal  measures,  give  so  many  evidences  of  violent  disturbance, 
while  the  horizontality  of  the  new’  red  sandstone  as  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  deposition  after  the  disturbing  agent  had  expendcal 
itself.  The  defence  of  this  fallacy  u|)on  the  plea  that  the  old 
red  sandstone  is  a  limited  formati(m,  and  that  it  is  unphilosophi- 
cal  to  assume  a  suspension  of  natural  agencies  on  one  part  of  the 
earth  while  this  rock  was  being  produced  in  another,  is  unfair 
as  well  as  untrue.  The  old  red  sandstone,  we  fearlessly  assert, 
is  not  a  more  local  formation  than  other  palieozoic  rocks;  and 
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ahundant  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  extent  and  vi^dcnco  of 
the  subterranean  forces  by  wliicb  the  earth  was  shaken  at  the 
coinnienceinent  and  close  of  the  e|)och  of  its  production.  He 
must  be  a  bold  theorist  who  talks  about  the  old  red  sandstone 
beinir  a  local  formation.  We  ])ass  over  the  significant  fact  of 
its  forming  the  ochils  and  sidlaws  of  Scotland,  covering  a  large 
area  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  composing  many  of  the  lofty  hills 
of  I  lereford,  Monmouth,  and  Brecknock,  spreading  over  large 
tracts  of  country  in  South  Wales  and  Devon,  and  almost  sur¬ 
rounding  the  coal-fields  of  the  \\  est.  If  it  were  confined  to  our 
own  isles  it  might  be  called  local ;  but  it  is  the  rock  of  the  great 
plains  of  Central  Kurope,  and  is  found  in  Siberia,  Russia,  (rer- 
many,  and  Belgium  ;  in  Southern  and  Central  Africa ;  in 
North  America;  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains. 

Should  we  admit  the  author’s  premises,  deny  the  s(*dimen- 
tary  character  of  nearly  all  the  stratified  rocks,  and  reject  the 
jmssibility  of  the  long  periods  of  physical  activity  imagined  by 
geologists  to  have  been  necessarv  for  their  formation,  and  the 


revolutions  which  have  successively  atfected  the  earth,  the 
author  is  prepared  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  means  by 
which  the  whole  series  above  the  granite  mav  have  been  formed 
in  sixteen  hundred  years.  In  illustration  of  his  theory,  he  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  au  ex[)lanation  of  the  formation  of  the  coal  mo:u 
surcs, — as  bold  au  eifort  of  generalization  as  could  be  forced 
by  an  opponent  upon  a  theorist.  The  formation  of  coal  in 
lakes  or  estuaries  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter 
floated  down  rivers,  or  by  the  submergence  of  forests  and  peat 
bogs,  are  theories  utterly  inadequate  to  the  effect,  .and  are  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected.  M  e  are  not  much  surprised  at  this 
decision,  for  many  geologists  regard  them  as  unsatisfactorv  con¬ 
jectures,  and  the  author  will  certainly  be  heard  with  attention 
it  he  can  suggest  a  better  explanation.  l^vell  himself  once 
advocated  the  theory  of  transport,  but  after  he  had  “seen 
calamites  lu'iir  Rietou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  buried  at  various 
heights  in  sandstone,  and  in  erect  attitudes,”  he  .adopted  Rrog- 
mart  s  opinion  of  sulimergence.  Having  once  resigned  a 
favoured  hypothesis  in  deference  to  evidence,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  will  be  willing  to  accept  any  other  more  exjilana- 
tory  of  the  phenomena.  I  he  circumstances  are,  therefore, 
fa\ourable  to  the  promulgation  of  a  new  theory  among  the 
stiff-necked  geologists,  for  there  arc  no  strong  convictions  or 

prejudices  to  overcome.  Ret  us  see  how  the  author  acquits 
himself. 

1  he  subject  resolves  itself  into  two  questions — How  w.as 
vegetable  matter  accumulated  for  the  formation  of  coal,  and 
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^how  wore  the  assooiiitod  heds  produced  Althouu;]!  \i  has  been 
I  said  bv  an  eminent  geologist  that  tlie  vegetable  matter  from 
I  twenty-five  scpiare  feet  of  ground  will  produee  only  one  pound 
I  of  earl)on,  we  have  the  autliorV  assertion  that  a  single  forest 
?of  endogens  would  sutHee  for  the  formation  of  the  thiekest- 
^  known  bed  of  coal.  'Fhis  is  a  bold  statement,  tor  the  seams  ot 
'H  coal  are  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness:  the  Hodder  Vawr, 
jot  South  Wales,  is  ten  feet  thick;  the  South  Vawr,  thirteen 
I  feet,  and  the  great  seam  ol’  the  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton  dis- 
i;  trict,  is  thirty  teet.  In  reference  to  the  time  occupied  in  the 
I  production,  he  says:  “  "fhe  whole  coal  measures  in  growth 
^  and  dt?|)osition  altogether  took  no  more  than  the  brief  span 
I  of  an  antediluvian  life-time.”  This  appears  a  too  liberal 
??|  allowance,  considering  how  much  was  to  1)0  done  in  sixteen 
?  hundred  years,  but  we  think  a  less  period  could  not  be  given. 
I  A  few  facts  will  probably  bring  the  reader  to  the  same  con- 
>1  elusion.  The  coal  measures  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  consist  of 
j  1(10  bi'ds  of  various  substances,  of  which  thirty-two  arc  coal, 
I  varying  in  thickness  from  three  inches  to  six  feet.  “The 
I  tliickness  of  the  u|)|)er  shales  and  sandstones  of  Dean  Forest,” 
I  says  Sir  Ifenry  de  la  Beclie,  “is  about  l,2o.')  feet,  making  with 
l.Ooo  feet  of  the  central  sandstones  and  doo  feet  of  a  sandstone 
series  rtderable  to  the  Farewell  Rock,  a  total  depth  v>f  2,7f)5 
feet  for  the  coal  measures  in  Dean  Forest,  in  which  we  have 
the  lower  shales  absent.”  1  he  same  series  in  the  liristol  Rasin 
is  estimated  at  a  thickness  of  (),2S()  feet,  and  is  com|)oscd  of  29.7 
beds;  and  in  some  other  districts,  the  number  and  thickness  of 
t!ie  beds  i«  still  gre;iter.  Rut  we  pass  on,  and  leave  our  :uithor 
to  explain  how  the  coal  beds  with  their  associate  strata  were 
formed  : — 

“  A  cuH(‘  peculiarly  appli(*ahlo  to  tli(i  period,  and  to  all  the  earlier 
I  f()rinatio!)s,  imist  have  frecpimitly  inanift'sted  itself  in  iiimiediale  and 
I  most  intimate  coninwion  with  the  suht(*rranean  forces  we  have 
H  immtioiuMl,  viz.,  exfuiisivr  laiidsJips^  or  slips  of  the  soil  and  loose 
surface  mattt‘r  from  the  de(‘p  and  long  slopes  of  gn'at  and  sudden 
I  upheavals  to  tin*  h(‘ds.  or  submarine  valleys,  or  hoads  at  their  base. 
4  Sucl)  slips,  whether  of  forests,  mosses,  or  pastoral  vegetation, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  upheaval  into  slo])es  of  an  expanse  of 
i  country — from,  it  might  lx*,  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  extent  in  sonu* 
I  cases — may  have  hurled  together  uj)on  tin?  plains  below  an  amount  of 
a  vt‘g(‘tahle  matter,  more  or  h'ss  regular  in  its  (spiality  of  depositation, 
I  under  the  denuding  and  disjiosing  ])ower  of  the  agitated  ocean, 
%  "hich  would  account,  without  the  slightest  strain  of  ing(muity,  for 
the  thickest  carbonift;rous  deposits  vet  known.  d’hese  deposits 
nught  have  occurred  layer  above  layer,  as  wood(*d,  marshy,  or  pasture 
land,  on  either  side  or  boundary  of  the  bed  of  deposit,  was  suc¬ 
cessively  or  alternately  upheaved.” 
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Tills  is  the  new  tlieory  of  the  coal  measures,  wliieh,  hy  its 
jrcneral  application,  is  to  overturn  all  former  hypotheses,  and 
r(‘Concile  j^eological  |)hcnomona  with  the  Mosaic  narrative.  If 
wo  should  accept  this  explanation,  and  he  at  any  future  time 
asked  to  dcserihe  the  formation  of  the  great  eoal-lield  of  South 
Wales,  we  must  do  it  in  such  some  terms  as  the  loilowing: 
Imagine  the  large  area — now  so  pieturesipie  in  its  ontliiu*,  so 
rich  though  aj»pareutly  so  unju'oduetive — to  have  h(‘en  one(’  a 
part  of  the  sea  hed,  surrounded  hy  ijnpenetrahle  woods  and  tiic 
richest  vegetation  ol’  a  more  than  tropical  luxuriance.  A\  hen 
the  ocean  in  perfect  serenity  was  relleeting  the  simheaie.s,  and 
a  gorgeous  light  was  playing  on  its  shores — when  the  pinnies  of 
th  ‘  fern  tree  scarcely  moved  in  the  breeze,  and  strange  fish 
so.ight  sludter  in  deep  water,  or  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock, 
from  the  int(‘nsity  ot*the  heat,  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  gentle 
uplands  rose  into  frightful  precipices,  towering  to  tlie  ski(‘s  in 
majestic  altitudv‘s  loftier  than  the  highest  peak  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  Kaised  to  this  giddy  height  the  hanging  woods  and 
rich  jiastnres  tottered,  and  in  one  mighty  mass  tumbled  into 
the  ocean  ;  and  the  ruin  covered  that  large  s[)aet‘  which  is  now 
t'ne  great  coal-lield  of  South  Wales.  This  overthrown  forest  is 
one  of  tilt*  seams  of  coal  from  wliieh  the  miner,  after  the  lapvse 
ol’  about  tiv(‘  thousand  years,  is  snjijilying  I’nel  for  yonr  dwel¬ 
lings.  As  the  theorist  says,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  wood  can 
sink, and  that,  as  he  believes,  the  largest  forest  in  the  world  would 
}>rodnce  “  a  miserably  attenuated  carboniferous  dcjiosit.”  We 
may  wonder  how  a  clean  bituminous  coal  of  live  or  six  feet 
in  tlilekness  could  have  been  produced  from  such  a  mixture  of 
Vi'geiable  matter,  soil,  and  detritus,  but  this  we  are  C(nnp(dled 
to  believe  ;  and  we  may  anxiously  imjnirc  how  slip  conl  l  have 
lollowed  slip,  covering  on  each  o(;casion  an  area  of  many  s(|uare 
miles,  until  vegetable  matter  was  accumulated  for  some  thirty 
or  torty  seains  of  coal  in  this  interesting  and  natiomdly  impor¬ 
tant  district,  fhere  may  be  other  dilhculties  in  the  way  of 
bvdiel ;  yon  may  demur  to  the  adeejuacy  of  the  cause  to 
acciiunt  tor  tln‘  extent  and  unitorinity  of  the  effect ;  von  nuiy 
be  unable  to  account  tor  the  se[>aration  of  one  substance  from 
another  in  the  short  space  ol  time  allowed  for  the  succession  of 
catastr(>phes ;  you  may  not  understand  how  thick  beds  of 
compact  ironstone,  rich  under-clays  crowded  with  stigmaria, 
and  well-delineil  laals  of  sandstone  could  have  been  produceil 
by  landslips;  and  you  may  marvel  how  forests  could  have  had 
such  rapid  growth  nptni  spots  bari‘  ol  soil ;  but  these  obj(*ctions 
will  be  ipiite  unimportant  if  you  are  as  determined  as  the 
author  to  believe  anything  in  preferetice  to  the  conclusions  of 
geologists. 
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We  (*ani)()t  close  these  remarks  without  alludiiii^  to  the 
Important  siii)jeet  of  the  dlstrihution  of  oraanie.  remains,  ft)r  it  is 
over  tliem  the  reeoiieiliation  (d*  (iod's  word  and  works  will  he 
inad(\  (leoloLrists  are  falsely  aeensed  ot‘  sayin«j^  with  the 
atheist,  “  Nature  is  the  only  eausi^ — nature  was  everlastini!;/’ 
We  oidv  L^uess  at  t!ie  lueaninix  of  the  author  in  the  luaonilo- 
(pumt  sentcmee,  “  Animated  nature,  undelivered  IVom  the  vaeuous 
domain  ol’  pristine  nonentity,  awaited  the  ujreat  will  of  the 
IN erlastini^.”  Ihit  we  perfectly  understand  the  expression, 
“  (iod  oreatcv.l  ujreat  whales,  and  every  living  thini'  that  moveth,” 
and  we  believe  it;  our  intellect  receives  the  tact,  our  faith 
apj)roves  it,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  that  (iod  is  our  (iod, 
in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  heini:;.  No  ^erm  of 
Atlu‘ism,  we  hope,  exists  in  this  confession  of  faith.  IJelieviu*^ 
in  the  almi<;hty  [)ower  of  (iod,  who  “civated  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  tliat  in  tliem  is,”  and  rejectinix  all  the  folly  and 
impiety  of  the  Vestigians,  we  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as 
oiir  author. 

Hut  the  terms  of  our  agreement  do  not  end  here,  for  the 
author  a<lmits  the  main  facts,  of  seieiioe  in  nderenee  to  the 
nature  and  distrihution  of  organic  remains.  What  these  facts 
are  we  shall  hrielly  state.  It  is  fretpiently  dlilieadt  to  ascertain 
hy  mincralogieal  tests  to  what  portion  of  the  geological  series 
a  certain  rock  ladongs  ;  and  if  no  fossils  are  found,  the  investi¬ 
gator  must,  in  the  ahsenee  of  other  proofs,  trust  to  sagaciims 
conjecture.  We  might  mention,  as  examples,  many  limestones 
of  dill’crent  ages  so  closely  resemhling  varieties  ol’  that  impor¬ 
tant  mass  on  which  the  carhoniferous  series  rests,  as  to  he 
undistinguishahle  hy  composition  and  structure.  Ihit  when  a 
handful  of  fossils  is  extracted,  the  enigma  is  solved,  ami  the 
relative  position  of  a  paheozoic  or  secondary  r<i(dv  is  as  correctly 
determliu'd  as  though  the  iiihuaor  and  over-lying  heds  were 
seen  in  contact.  Such  an  identification  would  he  ii.nj)Ossihle,  if 
the  several  strata,  or  groups  of  stnita,  did  not  possess  organic 
remains  peculiar  to  themselves.  This  fact  lias  heen  justly 
considered  one  of  the  fundamental  princi|)les  of*  the  sciem^e; 
and  many  geologists  helievc  that  even  in  tlie  present  imperfect 
state  of  their  kn(>wledge,  it  may  he  satisfactorily  exphfmed. 
Idiere  has  heen,  they  say,  an  increase  in  the  numher,  and  an 
idevatiou  in  the  types,  of  organic  forms  from  the  time  of  the 
j)roduction  (T  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rock  to  the  deposition  of 
the  most  mod(‘rn  tertiary  ;  hut  while  new  forms  have  heen 
introduced  into  each  successive  IxmI,  otlu‘rs  have  disappeared, 
'fhe  Siluri  an  rocks,  for  example,  contain  the  relics  of  numerous 
I  rilohites  of  many  genera,  a^  well  as  species,  and  wherever 
these  rocks  occur,  whether  in  INirope,  Asia,  or  America,  there 
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the  reiniuns  of  those  curious  crustaceans  arc  collected,— a  fact 
which  scciiis  to  imply  that  they  were  present  in  all  the  existin»:j 
seas  of  that  period.  For  a  time  the  Trilobite  was  the  pre¬ 
dominant  form  of  animal  life,  but  when  the  mountain  liine- 
Mtone  was  deposited,  the  race  had  become  diminutive  in  size  and 
unimportant  in  number;  and  soon  after,  or  during  the  formation 
of  tliat  dc[>osit  was  extinct.  In  the  lias  beds  arc  found  the 
remains  of  enormous  rcj)tiles,  and  they  were  the  lords  ot  the  sea 
or  of  its  coasts;  but  their  numbers  rapidly  decreased,  and  above 
the  clialk  no  remains  of  this  once  powerful  race  are  found. 
Hut  it  is  in  the  study  of  the  remains  of  molluscous  animals  we 
become  most  conscious  of  the  constant  change  in  the  character 
of  the  t'auna.  In  each  succeeding  grouj)  of  rocks  some  new 
forms  are  discovered,  and  so:ne  old  oii(‘s  are  lost.  I'here  arc  a 
few  cmiera  w'hich  have  left  their  remains,  in  a  i^reatcr  or  lesser 


numl)er,  in  formations  of  all  ages,  ami  have  still  living  rej)re- 
sentatives:  the  remains  of  the  Lingula,  for  exam|)le,  arc  abundant 
in  tln^  lowest  h)ssilifer()us  strata,  and  of  the  same  animal  there 
are  living  representatives  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  on  the  coast  of 
A'astralia;  but  of  the  species  found  in  the  paheozoic  and  secondary 
strata,  not  one  is  at  this  moment  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Fpon  this  subject  we  may  (juote  the  remarks  of  Hugh  ^Filler: — 


“  Kvery  plant  ami  animal  tliut  now  lives  upon  earth  began  to  be 
iluring  tlu'  great  tertiary  periods,  and  had  no  j)lace  among  the  plants 
and  animals  of  tin*  great  secondary  division.  We  can  trace  sc’veral 
of  our  existing  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  badger,  the  hare,  the  fox, 
the  red  deer,  and  the  wild  cat,  up  to  the  earli(*r  times  of  the 
Pleistocene  ;  and  not  a  few  of  our  existing  shells,  such  as  the  great 
peclen,  the  eilihle  oyster,  the  whelk,  and  the  pelican’s-foot  shell,  uj) 
t<)  the  greatly  earlier  times  of  the  coralline  crag.  But  at  certain 
detinite  lines  in  the  deposits  of  the  past,  representative  of  certain 
points  in  the  course  of  time,  the  existing  mammals  and  molluscs 
cease  to  appi'ar,  and  we  find  their  places  occupied  by  other  mammals 

ami  molluscs . We  thus  know  that  in  certain  periods,  nearer 

or  more  remote,  all  our  existing  molluscs  began  to  exist,  and  that 
they  had  no  existence  during  the  previous  periods  which  were, 
however,  richer  in  animals  of  the  same  great  molluscan  group  than 
the  present  time.” 


In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  his  theory  to  these  facts,  the 
author  fails  completely,  for  he  depends  upon  the  influence  of 
climate  and  circumstances  for  t]»e  production  of  those  specific 
dith*rences,  which  he  cannot  deny,  and  thus  comes  so  nearlv  in 
<*ontact  with  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
the  atheistical  infection  with  which  he  believes  the  geologist  to 
be  afilicted.  He  makes  no  attemj)t  to  explain  whv  the  helix, 
pur[)ura,  and  many  other  prolific  genera  of  molluscous  animals 
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arc  not  found  in  the  secondary  rocks;  though  supposing  them  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  those  formations, 
we  cannot  understand  why  animals  now  so  abundant,  in  indivi¬ 
duals  as  well  as  in  species,  should  have  escaped  entombment  in 
some  of  the  immense  accumulations  of  mineral  matter.  Nor 
does  he  give  a  reason  why  the  number  of  genera  in  the 
pliocene  tertiaries  should  be  nearly  four  times  more  numerous 
than  in  the  Silurians,  and  in  existing  seas  be  multiplied  eight¬ 
fold  ;  nor  explain  how  it  can  have  happened,  that  during  the 
fi)rmation  of  rocks,  some  animals  of  the  same  species  should  have 
been  distributed  all  the  world  over,  though  now  severally 
confined  to  localities  by  their  adaptations  to  climate  ;  but  he 
docs  confess  to  the  difhculty  of  finding  some  cold  s])ot  on  the 
world  before  the  Flood,  where  the  j)rogenitors  of  the  Arctic 
fauna  could  have  found  shelter. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  received  facts  of  modern  (reology  with  the  Mosaic  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Creation.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  scientific 
investigation  is  vet  sutficientlv  extensive  to  admit  of  that 
iniimtc  comparison  which  is  necessary  to  establish  a  perfect 
harmony.  We  have  lived  long  enough  to  remember  the 
abiindonment  of  one  favourite  geological  hypothesis  after 
another;  the  introduction  of  opinions  which  at  an  earlier 
period  would  have  been  unanimonsly  condemned,  and  we  inny 
say,  the  reconstruction  of  the  science.  But  extensive  as  the 
surveys  of  modern  geologists  liave  been,  the  necessity  of 
investigation  is  still  acknowledged,  and  many  doubtful  theories 
w'ait  disproof  or  confirmation.  Against  such  crude  hypotheses 
as  the  one  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  we,  tlierefore, 
earnestly  protest.  The  Ifible  is  not  in  danger  from  the  attack 
of  the  sciences,  for  if  among  their  students  there  should  be 
men,  who  from  an  antipathy  to  the  natural  freedom  its  public 
reception  always  ensures,  to  its  stern  morality,  or  to  the 
spiritual  life  it  reveals,  seize  upon  assumed  facts  to  oppose  its 
occasional  allusions  to  subjects  of  scientific  investigation,  the 
large  majority  of  thinking  men  are  willing  to  wait  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  physical  truths,  and  the  result  will  aj)provc  their 
j)rudence. 

The  author  of  “  Voices  from  the  Rocks”  is  as  much  oj)posed 
to  the  doctrine  of  long  geological  periods  and  the  pre-adainic 
formation  of  the  earth,  as  the  auth(»r  of  “  Atheisms,”  but  takes 
a  bolder  and  perhaps  safer  position  by  attributing  all  fossili- 
ferous  stratified  rocks  to  the  I>elnge.  He  has  thus  avoided  the 
necessity  of  excluding  that  limited  district  occupied  bv  the 
antediluvian  race,  from  the  o[)cration  of  those  })hysical  causes 
by  w  hich  rocks  w  ere  formed  ;  and  it  is  certainly  less  difficult — 
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r(*L:;ir(r!nuj  tlio  "colo^iciil  series  simply  as  an  aecumiilation  of 
mineral  matter — to  l)eliove  that  stratified  rocks  may  have  heen 
heaped  to^etlier  in  one  year  hy  such  extraordinary  ai;eneies  ajj 
prodiieod  a  nniv(‘rsal  dehiLjo,  than  hy  landslips  in  sixteen 
Imndred  years,  'riiere  is,  also,  some  reason  in  tlie  argument 
ho  emj>h»ys  to  |)rove  that  certain  snha(p;et)ns  formations  cannot 
at  any  period  have  heen  a  part  of’  the  dry  laml,  as  they  give  no 
evidence  of’ dimudaticm,  llnviatile  dej)osits,  or  alluvial  soils;  hut 
he  stat(‘s  some  I’aets  too  broadly,  and  omits  others  which  would 


greatlv  modify  iiis  coiiclusions.  lie  alt(\gether  tails,  wc  think, 
to  disprove  the  theory  of’  the  overthrow  of*  ancient  forests,  and 
the  fd^silization  of’ vegetable  productions  on  tlie  localities  where 
thev  »M-ew.  In  discussing  the  age  of  some  human  remains  he 
arrives,  iijM)n  most  inconclusive  evidence,  at  the  following 
startling  result:  ‘‘  Here,  then,  wc  have  an  undeniable  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  during  the  formation  of  the 
pala'ozoic  rocks,  thus  striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  wlnde 
system  of  modern  (ieology.*’  But,  although  wc  object  to  this 
and  many  other  of  his  opinions,  and  dispute  some  of  his 
assumed  facts — as,  for  example,  the  ])resumed  absence  in 
Imigland  of  heleumites  found  in  the  chalk  of  Ireland  and 
France — we  must  give  him  credit  for  some  originaliiy  in  the 
discussion  t)f  his  subject,  and  approve  the  sj)irit  in  wliich  the 
hook  is,  for  the  most  part,  written.  These  merits,  however,  do 
not  compensate  for  the  error  of  having  made  a  comparison 
whi(di.  in  the  present  stati*  of  science,  places  the  Divine  revela¬ 
tion  in  a  position  antagonistic  to  the  deductions  of  eminent  and 
practical  men  of  science.  The  highest  commendation  we  can 
giv(*  to  the  authors  of  the  best  hooks  on  the  Mosaical  (ieology 
is  due  to  every  man  who  writes  with  a  good  intention. 


Aut.  V.— a  IIUNDIIFD  YEAr.S  ADO. 

J  Hundrt'd  Vrarti  A(]0  :  an  Historical  Sketch,  1755 175().  Bv 
.lames  Hutton.  Jiongmans  A  Fo. 

'Vwi:  period  <*hosen  by  Mr.  Hutton  for  review  was  well  adapted 
for  the  cri'ation  ol’  an  interesting  historic,  jficture.  The  years 
1755  and  175(),  in  themselves  notal)le,  distinguished  by  some¬ 
what  momeut  »us  situations  and  striking  scenes,  the  actors  in 
which  were  illustrious,  ennobled  by  the  oratory  of  Fox,  the 
learning  of  .lohuson,  and  the  varied  genius  of  Abercromhie, 
Watt,  and  (ioldsmlth,  were  signalized  as  the  advent  of  events 
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vot  more  roni:irkjii)le,  with  which  naiiios  yet  more  incniorahlo 
were  as.-ociateci ;  i‘or  tlic  star  of  freedom  l)ri^hteiied  with  the 
risliiix  manhood  of  AVashinii;ton,  while  Voltaire  stimulated  the 
march  of  those  itleas  which  were  develo|)ed  in  the  impre- 
cedented  revolution  of  France.  In  the  clear,  suggestive 
narrative  of  public  allairs,  contaimal  in  iNTr.  Hutton’s  retro- 
spcclivc  pages,  we  follow  with  interest  the  movements  of  the 
(lav,  watching  the  course  of  di|)lomacy  in  ministerial  measures, 
and  the  aims  of  crown  policy  in  court  ex})edicnts.  while  in  the 
ahundant  illustrations,  anecdote's,  and  descrij)tive  passages  of 
the  volume,  we  obtain  insight  into  the  transactions,  habits, 
and  manners  of  our  I’orefaihers  a  century  ago,  seeing  how 
public  opinion  was  then  mouhh'd,  how  armies  were  e(]uippcd, 
what  was  the  literature  and  art  of  onr  ancestors,  and  what, 
in  fact,  were  the  infinitely  diverse  aspects,  [)olitical  and  social, 
of  the  great  commonwealth  in  that  age. 

The  record  is  intrinsically  attractive;  hut,  in  addition,  it  is 
esjK'cially  interesting  to  trace  the  numerous  analogies  hetween 
the  era  and  our  own,  and  following  the  parallels  to  perceive, 
d('sj>ite  widely  diilering  conditions  and  relations,  the  strength 
ol*  those  ailinltics  which  make  the  “  whole  world” — of  what¬ 
ever  (‘poch — kin/’  Tf,  in  many  Instances,  the  fori'c  of 
tlu'se  comparisons  is  humiliating,  the  numerous  contrasts  in 
onr  favour  also  j)resented,  offer  reason  for  congratulation 
as  (M'iterions  of  progress  very  edifying  and  encouraging  to 
mark. 

It  is  no  slight  commendation  of  Mr.  Hutton’s  acccj)tahle 
volume  to  say  that  it  has  fully  rc'alized  its  author’s  ohjc(‘t 
in  the  writing,  affording  us  a  graphic  conc(‘ption  of  the  j)eriod, 
and  forming  a  test  hook,  hy  which  to  estimate  suhsecpient 
Improvement.  Written  (‘ariu'stly  in  an  hoiu'st  spirit,  it  is 
ainu-ing  throughout,  is  interspersed  with  mu(;h  noteworthv 
matter,  and  is  marked  at  intervals  hy  a  hcalthf'id  vein  of 
satire,  not  without  charm  to  those  who  sympathize  with  ^Ir. 
i I utton’s  siMitiments. 

•  'file  circ.umstan(!es  of  our  anec^stors  in  17oo  were  somewhat 
critical.  Fx})osed  to  the  risk  of  war  with  the  most  important 
of  military  opponents,  they  had  the  misfortune  at  the  same 
time  of  owning  alh'giance  to  a  paternal  sovereig/i,  whoso 
chief  care  at  the  jumgurc  was  the  protection  of  his  helovetl 
native  electorate  of  Hanover.  The  most  important  post  of 
the  ministry  was  occupied  hy  one,  the  weakness,  timidity,  and 
lrr(‘solntion  of  wht\<e  charaigca*  would  seem  disastrous  at  such  a 
crisis.  Truly,  it  neeihal  the  ehxpient  championship  of  Pitt  and 
the  heroism  of  Howe  to  maintain  the  interests  and  honour  of 
Fngland.  'I  hc  ([uestion  of  dispute  with  France,  which  then 
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threatened  to  “cry  havoc!”  was  tliat  respecting  the  houndarieg 
of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Both  nations  claimed,  by  rijrht  of 
treaty,  this  sterile  tract,  which  would  probably  have  remained 
unheeded  as  hitherto,  had  not  the  aj^^ression  of  the  Freneli 
settlers,  inciting  their  local  government  to  take  [)ossession, 
stimulated  the  English  to  resistance.  “And  so,’*  says  Mr. 
Hutton,  “two  ecmrts,  ecpially  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
government,  and  incomj)etent  to  rule  the  people  already  under 
their  sway,  were  only  anxious  to  add  to  tlieir  existing  embar¬ 
rassments,  by  seizing  u[)on  a  tract  of  laud  of  no  immediate  use 
to  (‘ither,  and  to  which  neither  was  justly  entitled.” 

AVhatever  was  t’ne  inward  determination  of  the  British 
nation  to  maintain  its  rights  of  preservation,  the  infiuences 
of  diplomacy  long  deferred  its  open  declaration,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  all  possible  preparations  were  made  for 
the  equipment  of  powerful  armaments.  Bounties  were  offered 
to  volunteers,  the  press-gang  was  established,  and  even  the 
gaols  were  ransa(‘k(‘d  for  recruits.  Xi‘vertheless,  a  whole  year 
passed  without  any  o[)en  avowal  of  hostilities.  The  occasion 
is  t(>o  tempting  to  esca[)c  Mr.  Hutton's  irony.  He  says  : — 

“As  it  fre(|iiently  happens  in  this  great  constitutional  conntrv,  the 
English  ministry  was  at  this  crisis  mor(‘  intcnit  on  maintaining  itself 
in  ()liiee  tlian  on  eonducting  the  allairs  of  the  state  with  wisdom  and 
vigour.  There  were  then  only  two  political  parties — the  Ins  and 
the  Outs.  The  Ins  strove  to  stay  in  and  keep  the  Outs  out  — the 
Outs  strove  to  g(‘t  in  and  turn  the  Ins  out.  This  was  held  to  be 
the  grand  problem  of  government  in  those  days.  If  the  nation  was 
thought  of  at  all,  it  was  merely  as  the  groundwork  on  which  rested 
the  king  aiul  his  ministers.  (h'easionallv,  indt*ed,  the  op[)osiii()n 
talked  of  a  mythieal  assembly  of  individuals,  under  the  title  of  ‘the 
j)eople  of  England,  sir.’  But  while  tht*y  alfeetcal  much  symj)athy 
ami  res[)i*et  tor  the  profanuni  viihjus^  thev  careful Iv  stood  aloof  from 
them.”— P.  B). 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  at  the  crisis  wjis 
regarded  gloomily,  and  the  weight  of  taxation  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  of,  th(»ugh  the  national  debt  was  but  seventy-two 
millions,  and  the  expenditure  eight  millioiis.  rarliamentarv  , 
grants  were  at  that  date  comparatively  meagre.  To  meet  tlm 
exigencies  of  the  government,  therefore,  state  lotteries  were 
resorted  to.  As  it  w’as  desiretl  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  million, 
it  was  ordered  a  hundred  thousand  should  be  set  apart  for 
jjrizes,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  thousand  charged  on 
the  produce  (»f  the  sinking  fund  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent, 
per  annum,  'flu*  value  of  a  ticket  was  originally  ten  pounds; 
but  these,  in  order  to  render  them  generally  available,  w  ere  sub¬ 
divided  into  chares  of  ouc-fourth,  or  oue-cighth.  Speculators  were 
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not  wantini:^,  for  so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  eaiul’ulates 
tt»  invest,  tliat  counters  were  broken  down,  and  several  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  in  the  haste  of  application  to  secure  a 
chance.  During  the  activity  of  tliis  expedient,  the  iin[>osing 
warlike  pre})arations  of  the  French  at  Drest  gave  rise  to  a 
panic  in  men’s  minds,  IVom  the  |)ersuasion  that  an  invasion  of 
onr  island  was  threatened.  This  did  not  intertcre,  however, 
with  King  (Icorge’s  intention  to  repair  to  Hanover,  though  his 
laitlifnl  subjects  bitterly  protested  against  the  ;d)andonment. 
Vet  not  a  single  member  was  found  in  the  House  amidst  that 
“  king-worshipping  assembly,”  to  second  Lord  Fowlett’s  pro¬ 
test  against  his  Majesty’s  dej)arture.  The  motion  was  with¬ 
drawn  alter  a  tedious  s[)eech,  the  notes  of  which  having  been 
h>st  by  their  author,  an  advertisement  to  recover  them  a])peare<l 
in  the  journals,  suggesting  the  remark, — “  My  Lord  I’owlett 
has  had  a  stroke  of  apo|)lexy  ;  he  has  lost  both  his  speech  and 
motion.”  Ibit  neither  complaints  nor  speeches  could  overcome 
the  nKihidie  du  pai/s  in  the  br(‘ast  of  the  royal  (ieorge,  who, 
taking  post-chaise,  arrived,  after  a  journey  of  eh'ven  hours,  at 
llarwicli — a  point  of  embarkation  to  which  an  iron  route  now 
wafts  us  in  three  I 

If  the  ministrv  showed  indecision,  not  so  the  Enirlish 
[)Co[>lc,  whose  enthusiasm  for  war  was  unbounded.  Com¬ 
panies,  magistrat(‘s,  and  private  individuals  vi(‘d  in  offering 
rewards  to  volunteers.  ( )nc  wealthy  enthusiast  tendered  his 
entire  property,  with  a  slight  reservation,  towards  the  j)rosecu- 
tion  ol'tlu;  war;  and  a  patriotic  citizen,  of  humbler  raidv,  prof- 
l’er(Ml  th«‘  half  of  his  ibrtune  for  the  same  purpose.  Money, 
arms,  and  ammunition  were  not  wanting,  in  addition  to  which, 
hy  way  of  I’anning  tlie  |)opular  llaim',  an  inundation  of  bombastic 
dv)ggr(il  appeared,  which  j)eriodieals  of  any  century  might  blush 
to  own.  In  the  disj)osition  of  the  popular  mind  at  this  juncture, 
as  dcscribial  by  a  press  writer  of  the  pcrioil,  Mr.  Hutton  finds 
an  analogy  with  a  recent  national  enthusiasm  :  — 


“  All  the  polite  world  are  now  liiirrying  to  see  mock  figlits,  and 
he  regaletl  on  hoard  the  ^  Admiral.’  ....  Every  farm-honso 
swarms  with  [)olitieians,  who  lay  their  heads  together  for  the  good 
ot  the  nation;  and  at  every  ptdty  chandler’s  sliop  in  to^v^l,  while 
th(*  half-(piart(‘rns  of'  tea  are  weighed  out,  the  balance  of  fhiropo  is 
adjusted.” — P.  :17. 


Public  anlour  rejoiced  in  the  news  of  the  successful  engage¬ 
ment  oif  Newfoundland,  of  the  gallant  and  (diivalric  llowe, 

111.  .  I  1  I,.,  • 


who,  lad’ore  opening  the  murderous  broadsitle,  generously 
warned  a  number  of  land  officers  crowding  the  deck,  of  tlndr 
peril,  giving  them  time  to  retire  before  the  engagement,  which 
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was  sharp  and  fierce,  took  jdaee.  In  a  letter  from  an  English 
<»t!icer  it  was  stated,  ‘‘tliatiM.  le  Commodore  lilmself,  when 
hroiitiht  prisoner  on  board  tlie  ‘Dunkirk,’  told  onr  brave  Cap¬ 
tain  llowe  that  ‘  he  was  cruel  to  engage  so  very  close.’” 

Though  good  fortune  attended  the  land  operations  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  a  terrible  reverse  was  in  st()re, 
in  the  issue  of  the  expedition  under  Hraddock  against  Fort 
l)u(|uesne;  the  chief  fault  was  chargeable  to  ministers  at 
home,  rather  than  to  the  iinjietuosity  and  egotism  of  the  general. 
Hraihiock’s  troops  disembarked  at  the  least  available  point ;  an 
unneccssarv  expenditure  of  T4(),0()()  was  thus  incurred,  involving, 
moreover,  a  disastrous  delay  ot‘  six  weeks.  IS  either  provisions 
nor  means  of  transport  were  attainable.  A  hundred  and  lilty 
waggons,  and  three  hundred  horses,  with  ample  supplies,  had 
been  promised,  but  after  a  long  interval,  only  lilteen  waggons 
and  one  hundred  horses  made  their  apjiearance,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  were  by  that  time  so  jiutrid  as  to  be  useless.  The 
benevolence  of  the  philosopher  Franklin  was  of  great  assistance 
in  the  emergency.  Five  hundred  jiounds’  w'orth  of  provisions 
and  wine  were  sent  by  him  from  Fhiladelphia.  JUit  it  could 
not  ward  off  the  disastrous  results,  which,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  administrative  inca[)acity,  were  met  by  the  English 
people  with  murmurs  of  suppressed  indignation  ;  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  channel  (d‘  ju'otestation  was  not  then  opened  up — the 
press  was  comparatively  subordinate. 

During  this  chccpiered  fortune  of  war,  while  his  generals 
compiered  and  his  subjects  fought  and  suflered,  what  oecuj)ied 
his  Majesty  in  Hanover?  llow'  to  secure  allies  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  native  dominions  engrossed  his  entire  consider¬ 
ation.  For  some  years  he  hail  j)aid  subsidies  of  £32, ()()(>  and 
.1*20,000  to  Saxony  and  llavaria.  Ibit  the  Elector  of  the 
former  state  had  become  the  allv  of  France.  Kinir  (leorjio 
turned  to  the  sheltering  power  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the 
ignoble  Hessian  treaty  was  signed.  Hut  these  j)etty  dealings 
did  not  end  here.  fhe  King,  ignorant  of  the  j)olicy  of  Eussia, 
whose  C'zarina  was  at  this  liini;  actively  engaged  in  machina¬ 
tions  with  \  ienna  and  \  ersailles,  entered  into  stipulations 
with  tlie  cabinet  ot  St.  Petersburg,  and  arrangements  lor 
mutual  service  were  agreed  upon.  The  news  of  these  treaties 
naturally  incited  wrath  in  the  hearts  of  all  true-born  Pritons. 
'file  fury  of  Pitt  w  as  unbounded,  and  Eegge,  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheipier,  actually  refused  to  sign  the  Iheasury  warrants, 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  eimvention  with  Pussia.  Yet  adula¬ 
tion  awaited  the  I'.nglish  monarch  from  the  less  enlightened 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  a  garret  laureate  was  not  wanting  to 
invoke  the  “greatest,  best  of  kings,"  in  a  burlescjue  of  an  ode 
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in  whicdi  servility  lionlers  on  the  profane;  the  inonareli  likened 
to  the  “  sun/'  and  his  siihjeet  to  a  Persian  who  kneeling  worships 
him  ! 

On  the  opening  of  Parliament,  hy  the  King  in  person,  the 
suhjeet  of  the  treaties  was  disenssed  variously  and  with  an 
unprecedented  warmth  and  ]>ower  of  elocpience.  On  one  of 
these  oeeasions  it  was  that  William  Oerald  Hamilton  delivered 
his  cidehrated  “speech,”  of  which  it  is  said:  “His  voice, 
inaniu*!’,  and  language  were  most  advantageous ;  his  argument 
sound  and  pointed,  and  his  command  of  himself  easy  and  nn- 
(humted.”  Put  it  is  a  pojmlar  error,  observes  ^Ir.  Hutton,  to 
supjiose  that  this  was  his  only  speech,  or,  indeed,  his  only  good 
speech.  He  Inid  already  spoken  twice  on  Iri'^h  affairs,  and,  in 
17')(),  had  (l(d):ited  with  vigour  and  ability  on  the  subject  of 
scMiding  Swiss  troo[)s  to  America.  Philip  Stanhope,  son  of 
( 'hesterlield,  at  this  time  made  his  first  speech,  which,  though 
of  average  merit,  was  destined  to  be  his  last,  owing  to  an 
u'leomjuerable  nervousness.  Henry  Legge,  too,  spoke  with 
great  ajiplause  ;  but  above  all  the  brilliant  bursts  of  oratory 
rose*  tli(‘  mateliless  ehxpionce  of  Pitt.  The  observations  of 
Wal[)ule  regarding  the  jiersonal  appearance  of  the  three  chief 
orators  of  the  day,  quoted  in  this  volume,  are  interesting.  He 
remarks,  that — 


“Pitt’s  figure  was  coininanding ;  Murray’s  engaging,  from  a 
decent  opeuness  ;  Fox’s  dark  and  troubled — yet  the  latter  was  the 
only  agri'cahle  man;  Pitt  could  not  unbend;  Murray,  in  private, 
was  iiudegant  ;  I’ox  was  eheiM’ful,  social,  and  communicative.  In 
convcM’sation  none  of  tlu*m  had  wit ;  .Murray  never  had  ;  J'ox  had  in 
his  speeches,  from  clearness  of  lu'ad,  and  asperity  of  argument ; 
Pitt’s  wit  was  genuine,  not  tortured  into  the  service  like  the  (piaint- 
ness  of  my  Lord  C’lu'sterlield.  Such  is  tlu'  [lortraiture  of  the  imm 
whose  elocpience,”  said  the  saine  authority,  “  comjirehemh'd  all  the 
various  powers  of  art,  reasoning,  satii’e,  learning,  persuasion,  wit, 
business,  spirit,  and  plain  common-sense.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  conviction  expressed  by  Pitt 
as  to  the  mainteuane.e  of  our  troops, — “That  the  standing  army 
should  never  be  less  than  18,000  men,  based  upon  a  militia  at 
least  .'>0,000  strong.” 

In  the  month  of  M.arch  the  Parliament  received  a  message 
from  the  king,  declaring  his  conviction  that  a  design  laid  been 
formed  by  the  French  to  descend  upon  fhighind ;  and  his 
r(‘solve,  conscfjuentlvi  to  augment  the  land  and  s(*a  forces; 
with  the  intelligence,  that,  in  order  to  comj)lete  these  defensive 
nieasures,  he  had  applied  for  a  body  of  Hessian  troops  to  be 
inunediately  brought  over  for  the  protection  of  his  kingdom. 

G  2 
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“It  is  painful  aiul  liiiiiiilintin^  to  write,  says  ]Vrr.  Hutton,  “  that 
the  Peers  and  C'oininons  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament,  ten- 
dered  their  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  bis  majesty  for  biriiii^ 
S,0()0  (ierman  mereenaries  to  protect  S.OOO, ()()()  of  bold,  free,  and 
independent  Britons.  Tludr  total  force  eonsisted  of  S,OU()  foot,  iUU) 
horse,  and  a  train  of  111  [)ieces  of  artillery.” 

“  It  is  related  of  (leneral  Isenhiirgh  (the  ollicer  of  one  of  these 
foreign  regiments),  that  never  having  bid'ore  beheld  th(‘  ebb  and 
ilow  of  the  tide,  he  was  alarnu'd  at  tinding  his  ship  gradually  leanin^r 
over  to  one  side;  and  summoning  his  master  ot  the  Isorse,  he  rated 
him  soundly  for  upsetting  the  vessel  while  landing  his  animals.” — 
Pp.  P7. 

Fox,  or  according  to  some,  Lord  (icorge  Sackville,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  Hessian  auxiliaries,  petitioned  for  a  body  of 
Hanoverians,  and  the  motion  was,  indeed,  tinally  carried, 
though  em'ountering  violent  opposition  from  Fitt.  These 
troops  speedily  arrived  ;  but  their  service  was  at  some  cost 
to  the  country,  as  their  i)ay  and  expenses  were  entirely 
defrayed  by  the  Hritish  government ;  whereas  when  Hritisli 
soldiers  were  sent  to  llanov(‘r,  the  revenues  of  the  Llectorate 
did  not  meet  their  expeiiditure. 

An  anecdote,  in  connexion  with  these  Hanoverians,  exhibits 
strikingly  the  ill-t‘avour  with  which  ])ublic  opinion  regarded 
them  in  this  country.  One  of  the  soldiers  having  uninten¬ 
tionally  brought  away  from  a  shop  a  piece  containing  six 
liandkerehiefs  w  hen  he  had  paid  tor  only  four,  was,  for  this 
8U|)posed  otfence,  summarily  thrown  into  prison.  11  is  com¬ 
mander  having  applied  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  his  release, 
it  was  granted;  when  a  wail  of  complaint  arose  from  tlie 
pi‘ople  that  these  military  had  been  brought  over  to  dei)rlvc 
them  of  their  liberty  and  their  property  : — 

“  This  vulgar  and  senseh'ss  clamour  so  terrified  the  imbecile  pre¬ 
mier  that  he  sent  down  orders  to  inflict  three  hundred  lashes  on  the 
poor  fellow,  without  i*vcn  the  form  of  a  trial.  At  a  later  ])criod 
of  the  year  the  Hessians  were  compidled  to  construct  huts,  large 
enough  to  hold  sixty  men  ('aeh,  with  a  fire  in  the  centiv,  because 
the  innkeepers  refused  to  give  them  quarters,  xvhen  it  was  discovered 
that  the  magistrati's  hacl  no  j)ow’er  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 
Ph'asant  reminisi'cnees,  indeed,  must  these  brave  foreigners  have 
earricil  back  to  their  own  countrv,  of  English  gratitude  and  hospi¬ 
tality.”— Pp.  100.  .  . 

An  illustration  occurs,  irresistible  in  its  application  to  tiic 
military  “system,”  in  other  times  than  17o.>.  The  gallant 
Major  C  unningham,  having  skilfully  eondneted  the  defence 
against  the  I  reneh  at  Minorca,  w  as  placed  for  a  time  in  the 
room  ot  his  disabled  senior  oflicer;  but,  instead  of  the  contiiui- 
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aiioc  of  so  prudent  an  appointineiit,  ‘‘a  decrepit  old  gentleman 
was  sent  out  who  was  busily  engaged  tlironghont  the  siege  in 
nursing  a  gontv  toe.’^ 

o  o  •  ,  ^ 

Notwithstanding  incapacity  of  administration,  any  suspicion 
of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  commanders  met  witli  uncontrollable 
iinlignation  from  the  populace,  shown  in  the  unjustifiable 
clamour  raised  against  the  unfortunate  l>yng,  whose  doom  was 
omened  by  the  doggrel,  squibs,  elligy- burning,  hue-and-cry, 
and  unmeaning  insults  in  derision  of  iiim,  degrading  to  the 
people  who  bestowed  it,  which  preceded  his  arrival  in  England, 
where,  not  long  after,  he  was  ruthlessly  sentenced  to  a  fate 
which  he  met  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero  :  Dans  ce  pai/s-ci  ii 

(  sf  hon  dc  tuer  dc  temps  eu  temps  an  A  mind  pour  encourayer  les 
autres  ! — said  Voltaire.  , 

Information  as  to  the  miscellaneous  events  of  the  era  occupies 
<uu‘-half  of  Mr.  Ilutton’s  voliums  containing  a  multiplicity  of 
facts  interesting  to  note.  Tiien  it  was  that  the  petition  for 
building  lUackfriars  Bridge  was  granted,  and  directions  given 
for  the  clearing  away  of  shops  and  houses  whicli  obstructed  the 
roadway  at  London  Bridge.  The  |>resent  East  India  House 
\»as  erected,  the  first  stone  of  Middlesex  Ilos[)ital  laid,  and 
Foiithill  Abbey,  the  luxurious  abode  of  the  author  of  “  Vathek,” 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  noble  organ,  in  his  possession,  alone 
was  valued  at  TO, 000,  and  the  entire  loss  of  proj)erty  was 
estimated  at  TOO, 000.  Then,  too,  a  lawsuit  was  pending  against 
the  Brineess  Emily,  who  had  the  amiable  intention  of  closing 
Ixichmond  Bark  to  the  public;  but  owing  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  Attorney-General,  consented  that  ladders  should  be  placed 
against  the  walls,  that  people  might  scale  them  if  they  pleased! 
d'he  populace,  however,  at  length  triumphed,  and  turned  the 
tables,  by  causing  the  Brineess,  in  her  annoyance,  to  abandon 
the  green  sward  and  slopes  of  Richmond  altogether.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  her  mother  desiring  to  close  the  park  of 
St.  dames,  and  consulting  Sir  Robert  \Val[)olc  as  to  the 
probable  cost,  that  he  re[)lied,  “Only  a  crown,  madam.”  The 
Bortuguese,  meanwhile,  were  awe-stricken  by  the  calamity  of  the 
memorable  earth([uake  of  1755,  attributed  by  bigotry  to  the 
}>resence  of  so  many  English  in  the  country.  The  NIar([nis  of 
iMumartin,  indulging  the  privileges  of  the  uohLesse  under  the 
monarchy,  horrified  ail  France  by  the  commission  of  his 
execrable  crimes: — 

“  Xeither  man  nor  woman  durst  aj)[)ear  in  Ids  neighbourliood. 
Having  one  day  lost  a  cause  in  ()m‘  of  the  king’s  courts,  he  caused 
the  usher  and  his  man,  who  came  to  intimate  the  seritence  to  him,  to 
he  burnt  alive.  Some  days  after,  having  drawn  six  of  his  creditors 
into  liis  castle,  where  he  had  shut  himself  up  with  several  of  his  crew, 
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ho  ordorod  sonio  of  his  pooj)lo  to  drn"  thoiii  into  ii  pond,  tied  to  tlic 
tails  of  horses,  and  attorw arils  lastonod  them  to  a  stake  near  a  j^r(‘at 
tirt‘,  where  three  expired,  ami  the  other  three  died  a  tew  dava 
after.”— P.  148. 


This  monster  was  fortunately  at  Icniitli  captured  in  his 
stronghold  hy  three  hundred  of  the  king’s  re<riineiit,  when  he 
was  put  in  irons,  and  carried  to  Poictiers  for  his  trial. 

Cha[)ters  tenth  and  eleventh  are  dcivoted  hy  Mr.  Hutton  to 
a  consideration  of  the  authors,  the  artists,  and  the  literature  of 
the  period,  in  which  we  have  glimpses,  more  or  less  entertaining, 
of  tlie  mature  lives  of  Goethe,  Kdmund  Purke,  \\  est,  Gains- 
horough,  Madame  Dacier,  and  Mademoiselle  Chiiron ;  w  hile 
Siddons,  Flaxman,  Crahhe,  Cdiatterton,  \ olney,  and  Godwin 
were  yet  children.  We  read  some  hiogra[)hical  fragments  of 
tiohnson,  who,  with  “his  intellect  in  the  iidl  pride  of  strength,” 
was,  nevertheless,  galled  hy  the  hehaviour  of  Chesterlicld,  to 
whom  his  Dictionarv  was  originallv  dedicated.  A\  e  mark  tlie 
ardour  w  ith  which  (iihbon  devoted  himself  to  study  at  the  close 
of  the  year  17oo.  Kntries  in  his  .lournal  tell  ns  how',  in  the 
space  of  eight  months,  he  had  learnt  the  ])rinciph*s  of  draw  ing, 
master(‘d  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  studied  Circek,  l)e 
(’ronaza’s  Logic,  and  read  the  works  of  Cicero,  Terence,  and 
Pliny.  Oliver  (ioldsmith  was  pursuing  his  erratic  com  sc. 
Having  spent  to  the  last  sovereign  in  buying  tulii)s  for  his 
uncle,  the  money  destined  for  his  travels,  he  found  himself 
necessitated  to  set  forth  on  his  route  with  one  s|)arc  shirt,  a 
guinea,  and  his  flute.  His  musical  ability  stood  him  in  good 
stead  among  the  simple  ])casants  of  Flanders.  P>ut  in  the 
Italian  States  his  music  was  in  less  recpicst,  and  he  had  recourse 
to  another  expedient,  by  which  to  earn  a  few  shillings  or  tlu'lr 
eijuivalent.  In  the  foreign  universities  it  was  the  practice  to 
give  out,  on  certain  days,  philosophic  theses  maintained  against 
adventitious  dis[)utants,  the  one  who  succeeded  claiming  in 
return  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  or  a  bed  for  one  night, 
(ioldsmith  often  earned  his  repose  in  this  wav.  After  awhile, 
constrained  to  look  homewards,  he  walked  back  throughout  the 
entire  of  h  ranee.  Put  his  arrival  on  Lnglish  soil  did  not  put 
an  end  to  his  hardships : — 


It  makes  one’s  blood  curdle  to  read  of  the  disappointments 
tMuhired  by  this  exipiisitt'  gmiiiis, — of  tht'  struggle's  to  obtain  a  crust 
ed  broad  borne  by  one  ot  tlu'  most  fascinating  w  riters  this  countrv  ever 
produced.” — P.  105. 


Some  startling  facts  are  transmitted  in  Mr.  Hutton’s  sketch  of 
social  history.  The  terrors  of  the  press-gang  w’cre  at  that  period 
in  full  force,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  inhumanity  some- 
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times  practised  under  this  system.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
|):irtv  were  ‘iivin^  eluisc  to  a  sailor  who  liad  nearly  escaped  his 
pursuers,  a  l)ull-dog  was  loosed  at  him,  the  animal  ([uickly  over- 
takiu!^  him,  and  tearini^  the  calf  of  one  of  the  man’s  legs  coin- 
plett‘lv  olf.  One  pressed  into  the  service  offered  forty  guineas  as 
;i  hrihe  to  obtain  his  release.  Suicides  even  were  common  to 
(‘seape  the  detested  service,  which  “  implied  com[)anionship  with 
thieves  and  rutKans,  tlu^  olHeers  of  these  either  incompetent 
voung  men  promoted  tlirough  interest,  or  brutal,  tyrannical 
seamen  who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  grade.” 

Fontjiads  and  highwaymen  were  frequent  characters.  So 
great  was  the  insecurity  of  the  suburbs  that  ptitrols  were 
i!i<tituted  at  Kimtish  d'own  ;  and  at  Islington,  merchants  and 
men  <»f  business  were  a'*customed  on  their  way  home  tVom  the 
Citv  to  congregate  at  the  “  Angel”  in  order  to  form  a  caravan — 
their onlvchauce  of  safetv.  Child-stealing  and  the  tortureof  chil- 
dr(‘n  for  the  stdee  of  gain  were  common.  Four  children  were  disco- 
vered  in  tliedenofone  monster  (juite  blind  from  the  a[)plieation 
of  heated  brass  jihites  to  the  eyes  in  order  to  send  them  out  as 
j»ltiabh‘  objects  of  charity.  Iutem[)erance  had  much  to  do  with 
these  crimes,  for  in  certain  localities  every  seventh  house  was  a 
gin-shop.  The  severity  of  tin'  laws  was  extreme.  Four  hoys 
werci  hanged  for  stealing  a  purse  containing  two  shillings  and  a 
lialfpenny.  I  lalf-a-dozen  peo[)le  were  often  sentenced  to  death 
at  a  single  sessions,  d’he  pillory  was  a  method  of  punishment 
awarded  to  a  variety  of  otfences.  One  woman  was  placed  in  it 
tlir(‘e  times  for  tlu^  crime  of  fortune-telling  I 

Frivolity  flourished  in  social  circles,  suj)port(*d  e((ually  by  the 
men  and  the  women  of  tlu'  time.  ‘"The  beau  of  those  times  was 
— a  thing  ;  and  a  V(‘ry  absurd  thing  to  boot.  11  is  actions  and 
manners  were  all  for  the  sake  of  effect, — all  r(‘gulated  by  some 
imaginary  standard  of  fashion  ;  there  was  nothing  genuine 
about  him.  His  mevements  were  meehanical,  and  he  c.ould  give 
no  reason  whv  he  should  do  one  thing  rather  than  another.  All 
that  was  expected  of  him  was  to  drink  deej),  swear  lustily,  ride 
well,  use  an  (‘ve-glass  —  it  was  also  then  fashionable  to  be 
jmrlilind  and  w(*ar  a  pane  of  glass  in  one’s  eye — and  to  be  able 
to  slrnc  his  own  horse.  It  was  likewise  ‘ejuite  th(‘  thing,’  to 
affect  deafness,  and  to  lisp.”  On  the  toilette  of  tin;  Ixniu  figured 
(•(tn  ilc  luc(\  smelling  salts,  perfumed  jxnuadcs,  colouring  for  the 
lips,  almoml  pastes,  powder,  and  the  indisjiensable  small  ivory 
coml)  for  the  eyebrows. 

Mas(|uerades  and  ridottos  wore  considercxl  didl  without  the 
gambling  table;  to  such  an  extent  did  this  vice  prevail,  and 
‘‘  lordlings  might  be  iieard  running  their  grandmothers  against 
each  other,  that  is,  betting  sums  on  the  long(*st  liver.”  W  omen 
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ol*  that  period  find  tlieir  characteristics  in  the  following 
passage  :  — 

“Their  eniployinents  and  pastimes  wore  ecpially  frivolous  and 
without  meaning,  except  to  distract  their  attention  trom  the  true 
end  and  object  of  life.  In  all  the  novels  of  the  day  lluw  are 
des<*ril)e(l,  even  the  best  of  them,  as  mawkish,  insipid  crc'atures, 

without  ideas  or  individualitv.” — P.  2Sd. 

•/ 

The  favourite  ainiisenicnt  was  in  purcliasing  a  variety  of 
hauhh's,  in  the  ])ractice  of  which,  together  with  visits  to 
Vauxhall  or  Kanelagh,  or  card-parties,  their  whole  time  was 
consumed,  if  we  except  the  hours  devoted  to  the  study  oi  ilress. 
C'ardiiiales,  shtjrt  sacks,  and  iiefjVKjies^  Paris  imj)ortations,  ‘Miot 
the  mere  loose  wrapper, as  its  name  would  import,  hut  a  costly  and 
highlv  wrouirht  jiarment, ’’of  white  damask  or  silver  brocade,  were 
then  the  /'//7'or  of  fashion.  “The  hoop,  of  oval  form,  measured 
from  end  to  end,  about  twice  the  height  of  the  wearer,  and  wa^ 
admirai>ly  adapted  to  display  considerably  more  than  th(‘  foot 
and  ankle.”  Hats  were  much  worn  having  the  Haps  turned 
per[>eudieularly  both  before  and  behind,  with  waving  pendants 
of  ribbon  from  the  brim.  The  hideous  iashion  of  hair-dressiiig 
then  in  vogue  converted  the  aj)pearanee  of  a  lady’s  hea  l  into 
that  of  a  sugar-loaf, — a  style  so  elaborate  that,  to  render  it  still 
more  odious,  one  dressing  was  supposed  to  serve  lor  days,  or 
even  for  weeks.  Paint  was  generally  used  ;  the  less  ambitious 
j)ainting  iu  size  or  oil,  but  the  ton  in  asu|)erline  stucco  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  did  not  reejuire  daily  renewal. 

Mr.  Hutton’s  entertaining  retrospect  of  “  A  Hundred  Years 
Ago,”  conviiices  us  of  our  good  h>rtunc  in  looking  forward  to 
a  New  Vear’s-dav  which  will  not  introduce  us  into  the  vear 
17^)0. 


cjuiutfiin  ikniflu  of  jfitiiflj  I'itfratiirr. 


The  close  ot  the  year,  in  accumulating  upon  our  desk  the  indices 
and  tables  ot  contents  of  various  journals,  reminds  us  that  we  have 
never  yet  (‘veu  attempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  state¬ 
ment  ot  french  ]>eriodical  literature.  And  yet  this  department  forms 
no  mean  branch  iu  tlie  intellectual  riches  of  modern  nations  ;  it  con¬ 
tributes  largtdy  to  the  progress  of  letters,  and  affords  plenty  of  scope 
lor  the  industry  of  those  writers  who,  although  they  decline  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  perpetration  of  an  octavo  or  a  quarto,  will 
lind  leisure  enough  to  compose  a  disquisition  or  indite  an  essay. 

Ihe  present  abstract  will,  therefore,  be  a  Keview  of  lieviews  ;  ami, 
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to  bei];in  at  llio  end,  we  shall,  in  the  first  plaee,  take  np  the 

lime-lioiu)ured  Journal  dcs  ISaranls^  It  is  widl  known  that  this 
pi'riodieal  is  tl)e  orii^an  ot*  tin*  h'reneh  Institute,  anil  that  sonu»  ot  the 
most  valiiahle  eontrihutions  to  the  history  of  seienee  and  litt‘ratiire 
orii^iiiallv  ap[)eareil  in  its  pauses.  To  ([note  only  ont»  instance,  the 
fainons  volume  ot*  M .  (\)nsin  “  Snr  la  Neeessite  d’nne  ^ionvelle  lOdition 
(ies  Pensees  de  Pascal,”  a  voliinu*  to  which  we  owe  M.  Fanj^ere’s 
hcantifiil  edition  of  the  ^rcat  dansenist  metaphysician,  is  nothinu; 
else  hnt  a  scries  of  [)a[)ers  written  for  the  Journal  drs  Saranlfi  dnrinjj; 
till*  course  of  the  year  1S|12.  Besides  the  champion  of  modern 
Ivdecticism,  the  collahoraleurs  of  the  journal  are  now  MM.  Biot, 
(Micvrcnl,  FJonrens,  Villemain,  Batin,  ila<^nin,  Mignet,  llase,  Vitet, 
Barthclcmy  Saint- 1 1  ilaire,  liittre  ;  and  no  pnhlication  containing; 
artich‘s  hy  these  authors  should  be  nci^lected  in  a  resume  of  Fnmeh 
int(*llectual  doimjjs.  The  eahiers  for  the  current  yi'ar  are  etpial  to 
anv  of  thv*ir  I'onMMinmu’s,  ami  sujx'rior  to  sonu‘.  We  havi*  notic(‘d 
moiv  (*spt‘cially  a  series  of  disipiisitions  in  which  ^1.  Mi<;net,  under 
till*  |)rt‘tence  of  rcviewini;  M.  Jules  Bonnet’s  edition  of  (’alvin’s  cor- 
resj)ond(‘nce,  has  ^ivcui  of  the  ^reat  Beformer,  a  hioi^raphy  shortly  to 
he  reprinted,  we  trust,  in  a  moiv*  available  form  for  the  heiudit  of  the 
maji)rity  of  r(‘ad(‘rs.”  M.  Barthelemy  Saint- 1 1  ilaire’s  critiipie  on  the 
‘‘  V  oyau;(*s  des  Belerins  Ihuiddhistes,”  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  is  also 

extresmdv  inti'restiim.^  If  the  Journal  des  Saranis  mav  he  con- 

•  • 

sid(‘rcd  as  represmitin;;  the  five  classes  of  tlu*  Institute,  there  are  also 
to  he  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  same  learned  body  ])nhlications 
of  a  more  special  character.  J’he  Comptes-rendus  de  V Academie  des 
Seienees  Morales  el  Polili(/ues  form  one  of  thes(,*.*  W  ithin  a  simdler 
circli‘,  this  clever  bulh'tin  embraces,  however,  a  sullicient  variety  of 
topics  to  render  it  free  from  the  charge  of  monotony  or  dnlness. 
W’e  shall  mention  a  memoir  by  M.  Frank,  on  M.  Mnnk’s  “  Melanges 
de  Bhiloso[)hi('  Juive  i‘t  Arabe,”  both  on  account  of  the  merit  of  the 
memoir  itself,  and  also  because  M.  Munk’s  melant/es  contain  an 
imj)ortant  work,  the  “  h’ons  \*ita‘”  of  the  Arab  philosopher,  Avic(‘bron. 
'riu‘  name  of  this  metaj)hysi(!ian  was  very  popular  in  th(‘  Aliddhi  Ages, 
espi*cially  about  the  ihirtecuith  century  ;  he  had  comj)osed  a  book  on 
psychology ;  and  the  intluence  of  his  doctrine,  known  through  some 
Iraginents  (pioted  hy  Alhertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aipiinas,  and  W' illiam 
ol  Auvtu’gne,  might  be  traced  in  the  errors  t)f  Amalrie  of  Chartres, 
and  David  de  Dinanto.  15ut  who  w  as  that  A  vicebron  ?  Wdien  did  he 
live?  From  what  source  did  he  himself  borrow  his  philosophical 
creed?  8ueh  are  tlu^  ditferent  points  which  M.  Munk  has  now 
enabled  us  to  answ(*r  detinit(*ly',  in  consequence  of  two  singular 
discoveries  made  by  him  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  lihrary, 
in  Baris.  One  of  these  texts,  entitled  “  Mekoi*’hayym,”  is  an  abridged 
translation  in  Hebrew  of  the  “  Fons  Vita*,”  written  during  the  tlnr- 

‘  Jov.rnal  doK  Savants,  18.57.  Paris;  luipriinerie  lmj)4riale.  4to. 

’  Nuiubors  for  Febniary,  March,  .Inly,  August. 

^  Nutnhers  for  .June,  July,  September. 

*  St  ances  et  1’ravaux  de  rAciuleiuie  des  Sciences  Mor.des  et  Politi<pies  (’ompte* 
rendu.  I 'a  r  M.  Verge?.  8vo.  Paris:  Durand. 
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toiMitli  (MMiturv,  by  a  .lowish  piiiloi^ophor  named  Schem-Tob  Ibn 
Fabujuera.  The  other  is  a  later  version  ot*  the  same  treatise,  lb 
«*omparin^  these  two  documents  with  one  another,  ]\I.  Munk  h; 
fbmid  it  possible  in  a  certain  manner  to  restore,  with  a  few  trillinff 
exceptions,  the  whole  work  of  Avicebron,  and  also  to  arrive  at  a  ftav 
bioii[ra[)hical  conclusions  which,  imperfect  as  they  still  are,  must 
appear  satisfactory  compared  with  what  we  actuallv  knew  uj)  to  the 
])ri  •sent  time.  The  real  name  of  Avicebron  was  Salomon  Ibn-debirol; 
he  was  a  Spanish  Uahhi  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  seems  to  have 
been  broui^ht  up  at  Sara<^ossa.  As  for  his  doctrines,  the  best  wav  in 
winch  we  can  state  them  is,  by  borrowinfj;  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  contributed  to  the  Comples-reiutus,  by  ^1.  Frank:  “On 
pent  ramener  a  trois  les  princij)a»ix  elements  de  sa  doctrine.  Le 
premier,  e’est  la  theorie  de  la  forme  et  de  la  matiere,  theorie  toute 
perip;iteticienne  a  I’origiue,  mais  que  IMotin,  en  la  prenant  a  Aristote, 
a  deja  singulierement  detournee  de  son  caractere  primitif,  et  (pi’ Avice¬ 
bron,  e’est-a-dire  I bn-(iebirol,  en  detourne  encore  davantage  eu  la 
prenant  a  Flotin.  Le  second,  e’est  la  conception  Orientale  ou  pluti'it 
Alexandrine  de  I’emanation,  renfenma'  avec  soin  dans  les  limites  de 
runivers.  Fntiu  le  dernier,  qui  forme  la  partie  la  j)lus  originale  de 
c(*  livre,  c  est  la  tentative  faite  par  I’anteur  pour  placer  au-dessuu 
d’uue  physi(pie  toute  pantlu‘iste,  une  volont(‘  intelligente  et  toute 
puissauti%  nil  Ditui  libre  et  jiersonnel,  en  eiiqiechant  pour  ainsi  dire 
le  eouraiit  latal  dt's  emanations  de  monter  jusiju’a  I’essence  divine.”* 
I  h(‘  above*  (piotation  will  suilice  to  show  the  importance  of  ]\l. 
M  link’s  discovery;  and  yet  the  ‘vFons  Vita'”  of  Jvabbi  Jbn-Gebirol 
must  necessarily  address  itself  only  to  a  limited  number  of  readers, 
whilst  till*  m.'ijority  will  turn  to  more  pojiular  subjects,  and  leid 
satislied  with  fresh  impiiries  into  the  metaphysical  systems  of  Greece 
and  Koine.  True  students  will  jieruse  with  interest  M.  Ghauvit's 
curious  m(*moir  on  (Lileii’s  critique  of  the  doctrines  of  1 1  ijipoeratcs 
and  Flato,**  and  a  fragment  by  .M.  Adolphe  (laruier,  on  the  liistorv  of 
ethical  seit*nc(*  in  (i recce.  An  accurate  examination  of  Xenojibon's 
works  has  h'd  M.  (larnier  to  see  in  the  Athenian  general  one  of  the 
most  practical  ot  the  disciples  ot  Socrates,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
w  riters  on  tin*  sci(*nce  ot  political  ecouoinv,  which  is  gcnerallv  thought 
to  1)1*  ot  strictly  modern  growth.  Xenophon  denounces,  for  instamr, 
lu  tiu*  strongest  terms,  the  old  custom  of  burying  in  the  ground 
argt*  sums  ot  gold  and  silver,  thus  allowing  them  to  remain  unpro¬ 
ductive.  He  likewise  explains  and  illustrates  by  examples  the 
a(h:intag('s  (Icrived  from  the  subdivision  of  labour.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  tiiid  Xenophon,  an  Athenian  and  a  republican,  expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  iiK'iits  ot  tlie  l\*rsian  monarchv%  and  becomin<»‘  almost 
the  tutor  of  modern  kings.  “  Gyrus,”  savs  *31.  Gamier,  “  strilo's  us 
a**  the  precursor  of  I.ouis  XIV.,  and  Xenophon  as  his  wait  re  dea 
errr  1,101, ir.i.  1 1,,,  work  of  (ini, Ml,  iiiialv/.wl  aiul  examine, 1  l,v  M. 
lanvet  lu  ili,'  JhtUrliii  ,/c  V Academie,  is  a  most  valuable"  eon- 
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tribution  to  tiio  iiistorv  of  moral  pliilosopby.  Its  i^jroat  nu*rit  consists 
in  statiiiij;  viM’v  clearly  tbo  o[)inioii  oi‘llu‘  Stoics  in  i^t'iicral,  anil  more 
part iciilarlv  of  (''brysi[)pns,  on  the  faculties  of  tin*  soul,  anil  their  phu*e 
in  tlu‘  constitution  of  man.  I  n  sup[)ort  of  his  assertions  on  this  suhject, 
Galen  has  i;ivcn  us  sevt'ral  frai^meuts  from  the  works  of  (^hrvsippus  ; 
M.Cli  auvet  puts  together  these  frat^ments,  as  well  as  other  inilications 
gupplicil  hv  C^ieero  anil  Dioi^enes  Laertius;  the  result  of  his  industry 
bciiii;  a  toliM-ahly  complete  view  of  the  doctrines  ludd  hy  a  school  of 
which  so  few  written  monuments  have  been  ])reserved. 

M.  llachctte’s  Ut  viie  de  V  Instruefion  Publique'  ktu'ps  \is  still 
w  ithin  the  limits  of  theological  aud  critical  studies.  Amoni:fst  many 
profound  and  well-written  articles  contributed  to  that  paper  durinu; 
the  year  now  coming  to  a  close,  we  may  name  a  Com/t/e-n  iidu  of 
1^1.  lirierre  de  Loismont’s  DuSuicide  et  de  la  Lolie  Suicide  consideres 
(Ians  leur  i*aj)port  avec  la  Statistique,  la  Medeciuc,  et  la  I'hilosophie  ’* 
'J'his  hook  is  hii^hly  interestin*^,  aud  contains  a  number  of  statistical 
(locuineuts  of  real  value.  I  u  I'yamininu;  it  iu  the  Jievne  de  V  riisfrur^ 
tion  I^uldhjue!^  M.  Ibu’sot  has  oflered  a  few  sonsihle  and  appositi^ 
KMuarks  on  the  fact  that  suicides  hei'ome  mori‘ frcijuent  as  civili/al  itm 
])roL,nvsses.  Phis  development  arises  from  the  new  wants,  the  ni'W 
i’t‘(‘linsj[s,  which  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  creates  iu  us.  Our 
activity  is  increased,  our  imajj^inatioii  and  our  seusihility  are  ovi'r- 
t‘.\cit(\l,  life  assumes  a  kind  of  feverish,  abnormal  sha[)e,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  if  principle  is  wanting];  whenever  misfortunes  or  disappoint¬ 
ments  occur,  the  idea  of  self-di‘struction  naturally  st(‘ps  iu  also. 

Another  Conipte’renda  which  we  must  not  for^i't  to  mention  is 
that  of  Le  Dieu’s  memoirs  of  IL^ssuet.'*  ^I'his  I'rench  Boswell  was 
for  twenty  years  the  private  secretary  of  the  illustrious  prelate,  and 
he  had  therefore  many  opportunities  of  knowing  his  labours  aud 
struggles.  I'lie  journal  begins  only  in  the  seviMity-second  yi'ar  of 
tin?  j)r<‘late’s  life,  but  it  is  full  of  tlie  minutest  details,  and  shows  the 
dillicult  part  Bossuet  had  to  perform  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  (lallican  Lhurch,  prevtuiting  the  desuits  from  carrying  out  thiur 
insidious  plans,  checking  the  dansenists,  and  endeavouring  to  stem  the 
corruption  whij'h  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
acquiring  such  frightful  ])roportions.  liO  Dieu’s  journal  leaves  a 
imdaneholy  imprt'ssiou  on  tin*  mind  of  the  reader  ;  we  see  that  all 
parties  wanted  to  make  use  of  Bossu(‘t  s  name  for  the  purpose  of 
sanctioning  theii*  intrigues  and  ])rocuring  the  publication  of  a  douht- 
tul  hook  ;  the  bishop’s  bedside  was  actually  hemmed  iu  hy  petitioiuTs 
and  enemies  earnestlv  watching  for  the  fatal  monu'ut  when  the  death 
ot  a  great  man  would  allow  them  with  impunity  to  asperse  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  to  quarnd  for  his  spoils.  These  various  points  have*  been 
correctly  ex[)lained  by  M.  Aubert  in  the  Revue  de  V ! nstnict ion  Rnh- 
hqite,  d’he  only  fault  we  have  to  tind  with  this  gentleman  is  tor  his 
severe  and  almost  unjust  remarks  on  the  notes  aud  preface  ot  the 
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whiXa.s  a  m.-.niL'to  of  thfaiS  “'i  '"'i 

at Iw. lively  .tu.iied,  (^allican  party,  deserves  to  be 

Ireful  el.araeter  ''.M. 'IwTiet’s  “ 

«d  taking  iia  pla.-e  .side  bv  side  with  At  '  •  -  •I'''.?'!"""’"'  "ortliv 

aud  .M.  |{arti».|eniv  S-dt’it  lb  e  ’  'I' ‘'“f ^ of  I'lato,’’ 
AVr«e  ,/e  /V/rv/rae/Vo/i  /^,//;  .  1  “  ^^"'‘'I'tioii  of  Aristotle.  ’I'be 

.Simon  several  articles"  ii/wddel.  'v  ‘Icvoted  to  M.  .Tides 

clearly  and  imiiartiallv  delined  'ITi *  j"’.’''*'""  «  pliilosopber  is 

lespeetively  entitled  •*  J.e  Jtevoir  ’’  “V? T{  "*  voliinies 

'•■‘'•T'"  <l"  f’onseienee  ”  eoi.bl  not  1.  and  “  I4 

.'In'  l  llranmntani.stean’ip  Men  like\^nin^^‘'<'‘*"-'"*''"''‘^‘’^'‘'^‘'''’''''* 

prefer  lmvini,Mo  ilefeinl  li,ei  w,.|v^  .  \  • 

writers  siicli  as  .\|.  l.anfrev  •  then  the  attacks  of  e.xagn;,. rated 

■••t  all  etvntV  find  ,  I/  "f  sneeess, 

•'"•li.eient  plea  toji.stifv  on  the  r  own  side'”’ ‘’l'PO"0"fs  ,a 
personal,, v;  bn,  the  iliflienltv  for  11^1  rTh  •‘•'"'S''  ••'"<1 

tinnker  who,  like  .M.  .sjnnni  ‘is  -.lu-.  ''mbblers  ,s  to  deal  with  a 
« ho  will  not  proslitnte  Ids ’talent  diondied  serious,  and 

l  he  e,,nlr,,ver.sywhiebhispnblieatio  s  i  '‘pirit. 

that  tl.e  nltra-elei'eal  ieS  I"'"'"-* ron- 

‘‘  l»‘ss()ii  Ot  Iiuhicration  -iiwl  H  V  .  vet  lo.nrnt 

Ik- ''■■'■-k.i-u  in- rj-jokv  llie  ..yj,,. 

"  ^^^  ^*^^‘***^^*  t*iKli‘av()iirs  fn  ii;  ’■  *  1  tJie  Sorbonno. 

o  iinalid.-ite  the  jKisition  of  natural  reli"'''  “'Y'*'*""*'  "f  reason  and 

.‘‘.‘I*  moderation,  and  whilst  .iviil'  ,  !  Smn  ;  but  he  doe.s  so  with 

he  never  for  a  In; In-nself  fully  of  bis  nVIds  as 
anla^fonist.  Ileferrino  „nr  l  ‘•'""'aettY  of  in', 

/''/«e  tor  an  account"  of  .M  l'  \bbd  Vl  Ir  r'’'T  '''' P„h. 
t  aunnnary  ,d'  French  „  .ri,',  i,  ?  ;  "'ust  brine 

oh.servationsonthe  /.Vr«r,/es  /j!  tl  ‘T”*'"’"'  =*  with  a  few 

am  the  /decee  V/orti, ■»„<'.  ^  Coutcmpnrmne 

nainh  by  contributions  froni  he  nil  .  <'OVer„n,ent,  and  support, -d 
■  on  the  eontrarv  verv  often  t-iL-  ■"’ters,  the  Revue  Coiileuiiwrnine 

•iro,  iiitelv  professor  Mt  r  m  ^  inasterlv  in'inrifT 

'c:i  -.i-t-'' •!  «f  f-k s 


- _  . ”»  ‘iiiir  ail  exj 

Kor.  dr  nn.tr.  Pul,,  ..  '  ^ 

Nov.  20, 


Feb.  19. 


QUAUTEUI.Y  IIKVIEW  OF  FKKNOH  lATKKATURE. 

voiir.-^,  lias  takoii  itf<  place  anionijjst  the  best  organs  of  the  French 
perioilical  press.  It  is  the  Protestant  literary  journal,  anil  in  its 
ilisciissions  of  the  men  and  topics  of  the  day,  it  combines  "reat 
abilitv  and  earnestness  of  pur[)08e.  Flio  article's  of  M.  It.  iSaint- 
llilaire,  on  Protestantism  in  Spain,  of  ^l.  (loy  on  liamennais,  and  of 
]\l.  Bersier  on  Bossuet,  arc  excellent  specimens  of  the  talent  displayed 
in  the  Revue  Chrefirnne. 

Anotlier  way  of  estimating  the  intellectual  proi;ress  of  France,  is 
lo  notice  the  encourajj^ement  rdforded  to  literature,  science,  i^c.,  by 
learned  bodies,  wliieli  have,  sucli  as  the  Institute,  funds  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  for  |)ul)lic  prizes  and  other  rewards.  'Fhe  following  tal)nlar 
statement,  com[)iled  from  authentic  sources,  will,  therefore,  prove 
interest  in, 1,%  and  appropriately  com[)h*te  our  ipiarterly  summary  of 
French  literature  durin;^  the  year  lSo7 : — 

rUIZKS  orFKUKl)  FOR  (  OMI’FTITION  UY  THE  “Al’ADKMIi:  I>i:S  SClKNtn'.S 

MORALES  ET  I’OLITli.M  ES." 


SuLjofts  of  the  I’ii/.es. 


h.vtes  at  wlhili 

Value  of  the  FomahM-s  <»f  the  V'V 

l'ri/.es.  Prizes.  e  oi 

were  to  he 

sent. 


On  tlie  eharaeter  ;in»l  inllueneo  of  the 

|tliiioso|>liy  of  lii'ihiiitz  .  . 

On  tlu!  history  an«l  j»ro;^ress  of  the 

Work  in,;;  ( 'lasses  since  .  — 

iK'terinine  the  eoimexioti  hetween 

Killies  ami  Political  Economy . 

On  the  ori,i;in,  variati«*iis,  ami  i>roi;ress 

of  Maritime  Law  . 

On  the  causes  whi»-h  have  produced 
the  a};;;lonierations  of  l’o)iulation  ... 
On  the  lluctuatimi  of  raw  and  fanning 

juoduce  in  Agriculture  . 

On  the  results  of  the  recent  ami  sudden 

increase  of  I’reeious  Metals  . 

On  the  causes  and  elfeets  of  Emi;;ra- 
tion  durino  the  ninetciuilh  century.. 
On  llie  various  foinis  .and  conditions  of 
Milii  irv  Service  in  France  since  the 

ori;;in  of  the  inonandiy  . 

On  tlie  condition  of  the  Workin;' 
( 'lass«-s  in  Franca*,  hetween  the 
twelfth  century  ami  the  revolution 

of  ITS'.t  . 

Lclennine  the  ]»oliti<‘al  character  of 
the  French  Parliaments,  hctwia'ii  the 
rci;.;n  of  Philip  the  Fair  and  the 

revolution  of  ITS'.) . 

On  Taxation  before  and  since  17Sl> . 

On  Instiltitions  of  Credit  . . 

On  Pauperism  in  France,  and  its 

remedies  . . . 

Ihtto  ditto  ditto... 

The  S  ience  of  the  licautiful,  its  |triti- 
ciples  and  the  systems  to  which  it 

has  i;iven  rise  . 

The  prim'iples  of  Ethical  Seiem?c  . 

ihe  inthienee  of  ancient  and  im*dcrn 

Penal  liaws  c«»mpared . . 

The  life  and  eharaeter  of  Tur;;ot . 

To  the  author  or  |verson  who  shall  have 
im|st  Contributed  to  the  pro,u‘ess  of 
Primary  1  nstrueiion . . 


The  Aeatlemy .  .April  1, 

The  Academy .  Oct.  .11,  1S57. 

The  Aeatlemy .  Dee.  31, 185(>. 

The  .\eademy .  \ov.  an,  1S5«5. 

The  Aeatlemy .  Oct.  31,  1H57. 

The  .Aeatlem}’ .  Dec.  31,  I87t(. 

The  .Aeatlemy .  Oj*t.  31,  lSi>7. 

The  .Aeatlemy .  Auj;.  1,  18r)7. 


The  Academy . 'Dec  31,1858. 


The  .Aciitlemy .  Oct.  31,1850. 


'I’hc  Aeatlemy . 

'I'he  Aeatlemy . 

.M.  Feli.x  tie  Reaujtmi 


.M  tie  .Mt)ro;.;ues. 
.M.  tie  Mt»rt>;;ues. 


M.  Rtirtlin . 

'The  .\eatlt*mv . 


Tht*  .\c‘ith*ni.v . 

M.  Let)U  Fauelier. 


Dec  31.  1857. 
Nt»v.  1,  isf.s. 
Dee.  31. 1858. 

Doe.  31,1850. 
Dee.  .‘U,  1857. 


Dee.  31,  1858. 
Oet.  1,  18.'i7. 

Oct.  1,  1858. 
•LiU.  1,  18611. 


.M.  Eilmoml  ILdpheti  |  Dec.  31, 18511. 
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riUZKS  OFFKHKI)  FOR  (’()M FFTITION  BY  THE  “ACADEMIE  FHANCAISK.' 


SuhJccUi  of  the  Brizes. 

Value  of  the 
i’rizt«. 

Fourniers  of  the 
I’rizes. 

Dates.it  whid 
the  E.'-siyti. 
ike.,  are  or 
w  ere  ti*  lie 
sent. 

Fr.  £ 

Tlie  ('rimean  War  (a  iMtomi  . 

2,(HiO  —  80 

The  Academy  . 

Mar.  15, 1S58 

'Fhe  “  Flo^e”  of  the  poet  Rejjnaril  . . 

Tlie  nio*.t  UM*ful  work  or  works  i.i  a 

•J.UUO  „  80 

The  .\eailemy  . 

Nov.  30,1857 

Moral  point  of  view  . . . 

Remai  kahle  ai'ts  of  Virtue,  Self-tmeri- 

5,(  00  ,,  20(1 

.M.  de  Mouthy  on . 

Dee.  1,  1857. 

The  projfri'ss  of  French  l.it**ratui'e 
WiiniiK  the  tirst  half  of  the  seven- 

10,(K;o  „  400 

M.  de  .Monthyou. 

Nov.  30, 1857. 

tcHiitli  century  .  . .  . . 

Thuev«li«les,  his  genius  ami  his  eha- 

3.000  „  120 

M  de  Monthyon . 

r.irler . . . 

hkitex  vtrhomvi  ft  locutionuin  to  tlie 

S.'KKI  „  120 

.M.  de  Monthyon . 

Mar.  1,  1858. 

wtrks  of  (’orneille . . 

Tlie  ln^st  ami  most  moral  Dramatic 
Work  in  verse,  ami  in  three  acts,  at 

4,000  „  100 

The  Academy  . 

April  1,1859. 

l«*ast  . . . 

10.0(K)  „  4<«' 

The  Aeademv  . 

dan.  1,  1861 

The  two  K'st  works  on  the  History  of 

10,000  „  400 

^  M.  (Johert  . 

dan.  1,  1858. 

Fninee  .  . . . 

Encouragement  to  a  meritorious  Lite- 

5,<  00  „  2(K) 

rary  Man  . 

„  120 

M.de  Latout-Lamlry 

in.-is. 

Kiieouragenieiit  to  Literatuix'  . 

3.100  ,,  120; 

Nl.  Boidin . 

tian.  1,  1858. 

Encouragement  to  Literature  . 

3.0(0  ,,  120 

O.S.IMIO  „  2.520 

,M.  Lamhert  . 

1858. 

rUIZKS  OFFERED  FOR  ('OMPETITION  BY  THE  “A(’AI)EM1E  DES  SCIENCKS." 


Subjects  of  the  I’ri/.t'S. 


I  F.xpl.-iiu  t*r  correct  I/ineiulrc’s  I’rojH)- 
i  >itio!i  (Theorie  ties  N<tinhrcs,  vol.  ii., 
I  7t>.  e<lit .  . . . 


'  To  |K‘rfect  the  Jii;ilheinjitie;il  theory  of 
Tules  .  . 


Tw«>nreat  Matheiuatiial  I'rizes  . 

Ou  the  ai>]>licatioii  of  Steam  to  inen*of- 

war . . . 

The  ln*st  work  or  most  im]M)ri;iiit  dis- 
^  eovery  iii  ouiiiexiou  with  Astronomy 
Ft*r  the  jM'rson  who  h:is  inveiite*!  or 
iK'rfeeted  the  mo>t  useful  iustrumeiit 

for  A evi culture,  Seieuee.  Ac . 

rio*  work  ou  the  Stitisties  of 

France  . 

t  Ml  F.ieetrie  t’urn'Uts  . 

F.ueoura^emeut  to  F.ii>:iueers,  Artists. 

<*r  Mcihanies  . 

(Ml  the  formation  ami  structure  of 

Fuiini  .  . 

j  The  Ix  st  w«*rk  on  Fxiierimeutal  l*hysi- 

I  “lony  .  . 

I  TheK>t  Work  oil  Z*s*h*>;y  or  Oeolo^y 

i  ((II  the  pMieratioii  of  Z«s»|iiiytes . . 

I  <  Mi  llie  iiietamorphism  of  Riwks . 

1  he  Ih'vI  Work  on  Ajjrieulture . 

For  the  iHTxtu  wlio  siiall  liave  tlis- 
ixiveretl  a  cure  for  Asiatic  t’holcra  ... 

i 


Value  of  the 
l‘rizes. 

Founders  of  the 
Brizes. 

Fr. 

£ 

3,000 

“  120 

The  Aeademv . 

3.000 

S  3,0(|0 
(i  3,000 

„  120 

„  120 

„  120 

The  Aeademv  . 

1  The  Academy...  j 

0,000 

„  240 

The  Aeademv  . 

10,0(10 

„  400 

M.  dc  liiilande . 

450 

„  18 

M.  de  Monthyon ... 

477 

3,0<i0 

10 

„  120 

M  dc  Monthyon... 
M.  Bordin . 

1,100 

„  42 

M.  de  TrOmont . 

3,(Ht0 

„  120 

The  Academy  . 

805 
1,5(MI 
2.500 
3.0(tO 
10,(K  0 

„  32 

c.o 

„  100 
120 
,,  400 

M.  de  Monthyon  ... 

The  Academy  . 

M.  .Mhumbert . 

M.  Boniin . 

M.  de  .Morogues  ... 

100,000 

„  4,000 

M.  Briant. 

153.8.32 

„  6  151 

1  (atesatwliiii 
the  I'ssays, 
A:c.,  are  or 
were  to  be 
sent- 


Nov.  1, 1858 

Apr.  1,  1S59. 
Ai*r.  1,  is57. 
Oct.  1,  1857. 

Nov,  1,  1857. 

1858. 

Aj»r.  1,  1868. 

.Ian.  1,  1858. 
May  1.  1858 

1858. 


Dee.  31,  1857. 


Apr.  1  ,  1858. 
18GII. 

.\]tr.  1,  1859. 
Oct.  1  ,  1857. 
Apr.  1, 18C3. 
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rUlZES  OEFKKEI)  FOR  ('OMRETITION  liY  THE  “A(\\1)EMIE  DES  INSCRII'- 

TIONS  KT  llELl.ES  LETTRES." 


Subjects  of  the  Prizes. 


On  the  elriraetor  :iim1  iiinuenec  of  Prose 
Works  of  Eietioii  till  tlie  fifth  eeutury 

I  of  the  Christian  era . . . 

j  The  eharaeter,  orij^in,  and  vieissitinles 

I  of  Piv/jintine  Areliiteeture...  . 

I  The  llisttuy  t»f  (laul  before  the  reign 

i  of  the  Einpenir  (  laiulins . 

The  Critical  History  of  the  Koran . 

Tlie  best  work  on  Numisinaties  . 

I  The  three  best  works  on  the  Antiqui- 
I  ties  t»f  Eranee  . . . 

1  The  history  of  the  Osei  before  and 

!  during  tlie  Koinan  domination  . 

Essay  on  the  life  and  wmrks  of  Tereii- 

1  tins  Varro  . 

i  The  institutions  of  the  reign  t>f  Philip 

i  the  Fair .  .  . 

,  The  history  of  the  Arts  of  Drawing 

till  the  age  of  I’erieles . 

I  Tlu‘  two  best  wtirks  on  the  History  of 
France  . 


Value  of  the 
l*rizc.s. 

Foundei-s  of  the 

I’l  i/A*h. 

I  kites  :«t 
which  the 
Essiiys  are  to 
be  sent. 

Fr.  a; 

2,(H)()  -  80 

The  Aeuileiny  . 

1850. 

2,(KM)  „  80 

The  Aeadeniv . 

1860. 

2,(100  „  80 
2,000  „  80 

(  5(M)  „  ‘JO 
^  ftOO  „  20 
(  600  „  20 

The  Aeadeiny  . 

The  Acadeiiiv  . 

M . .Mlienle  Hauteroine 

^  The  Aeadeniv . 

IS.’.S. 

IS.'l'.l. 

1868. 

Jan.  1,  1868. 

3,000  „  120 

M.  Hordin . 

IS-IS. 

3,0(K)  „  120 

M .  Hordin . 

1860. 

3,000  „  120 

M.  Hordin . 

1858. 

20,000  „  800 
10,000  „  400 
6,(MH)  „  200 

M.  liouis  Fould  . 

1  M.  (Jobert . 

Jan.  1,  1800. 
Jan.  1,  18,68. 

63,600  „  2,140 

S." 


I  id 

•s, 

ir 

X“ 


lloticfs. 


TiiK  liiKK  AND  .Touunals  (V  TiiK  Rkv.  Danikl  Wkst,  Wo.sloyaii  Minister,  and 
|)e|Mitation  to  tlie  VVosleyan  Stations  on  the  (Jold  Coast,  Western  Africa. 
l»y  the  Rev.  T.  West.  London  :  Hamilton,  A<lains,  &,  Co.  18r>7. 

Thk  Fountain  Skali,!).  A  Memoir  of  Mary  M.  (h  Methuen,  Author  of  tlie 
“  Morning  of  liife.”  Ry  her  Mother.  Rath  :  Rinns  &  Goodwin.  1857. 

\\  K  liuvo  cliissod  ilit'se  two  books  together,  because  tbey  rcjircscnt 
two  very  diircrent  kinds  of  biographies.  I’bc  one  is  a  record  of 
actions — but  actions  of  tlu^  most  commonplace  sort;  tlui  other  a 
record  of  h(‘art-strug;^l(‘s.  The  one — we  know  not  how  to  distinguish 
them  better — is  an  objective,  the  other  a  subjirtive  biography,  'fhe 
first  contains  the  life  of  the  Jtev.  I).  West,  who,  undoubtedly,  was  a 
])ious,  devoted  man.  Jle  was  born  in  1S15  ;  enterml  the  ministry  in 
lSd5  ;  sailed  for  Africa  in  iSoR;  left  Africa  for  i^higland,  but  died 
soon  after  he  (Mnbarked,  in  1S57.  Now  the  read(?r  knows  about  as 
much  as  he  would  if  lie  had  read  the  book,  for  bis  imagination  can 
supply  the  usual  incidents  of  a  Wesleyan  minister’s  life — his  moving 
to  dillerent  stations,  &c.,  itc.,  and  the  sea  voyage?  to  Africa,  and  even 
^^Ir.  West’s  visits  to  the  missionary  stations,  for  he  semns  to  have 
been  but  a  poor  observer  either  of  manners  or  men.  Om;  thing, 
however,  we  must  not  forget  to  say,  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  West  was 
V(Ty  successful  in  taking  photographic  likeness(‘S  of  tin?  natives,  at 
which  feat  the  natives  were  no  less  ])leased  than  astonisluMl.  As  a 
good  man  he  w  ill  live  in  the  memory  of  his  immediate  acquaintances 
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anil  friends;  but  this  book  will  do  notbin^  to  porpetuato  it.  And, 
moreover,  the  author  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  rake  up  the  reniein- 
branee  of  past,  and  we  had  hoped  for^^otten,  strife,  which  surtdy  will  ; 
not  further  what  must  he  the  desire  of  his  heart  for  his  late  brother— 
Ji*n/uif‘snif  In  pace,  lie  has  di^jnified  the  volume,  too,  by  the  title 
(►f  Jfrivii,  which  conveys  a  false  impression,  as  by  a  reference 
to  our  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  \\  (‘st’s  visit  to  Atrica  wasa 
mere  llvinj;  one;  indeed,  his  actual  time  in  the  country  was  little 
more  than  tw»»  months,  'fhe  book,  therefore,  is  cliieily  occupied  with 
tile  life  iif  .Mr.  West  in  Knj^land.  We  fear  that  the  book  will  be 
acceptabh*  to  few  but  members  of  the  W(‘sleyan  body,  do  nuenhers 
out  of  that  body  many  parts  of  it  would  be  unintellinjible.  On  the 
other  hand,  W(‘ turn  to  the  memoirs  ot  Miss  Methuen,  pjratetnl  tor 
the  record  of  sucii  a  life';  for  it  ridates  the  struijjj^les  of  a  soul  out  of 
darlNiu‘ss  into  liirht.  We  fully  coincide  with  the  followini;  remark 
maeh*  hv  Dr.  das.  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the  volume: 
‘‘'file  charact(*r  which  it  (the  memoir)  delineates  is  a  very  uncommon 
one,  and  hioi;r:iphically  it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  from  its  having 
!>een  so  mm'li  a  sprini'  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed^  It  would  be 
impossible  to  ex[)ress  the  clmracter  of  Miss  Methuen’s  life  more  hap¬ 
pily  than  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  the  meta])hor  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  sealed.  .\nd  this  seems  to  Imve  been  felt  too  by  the  author,  as 
shi*  has  seh‘cted  it  as  tin*  title  of  the  volume,  d'hronujhont  the  whole 
of  her  life— which  was  not  a  lon<i;  one,  however,  for  she  died  at  the 
early  :vj^o  of  twenty-nine — her  spirit  was  .strn»;<j;lin!^  to  overleap  the 
walls  of  its  nrison-honse,  in  order  to  find  scojie  for  the  exercise,  and 
ojiportunity  for  tlu*  development,  of  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Hat 
she  was  limiU'd  .ami  circumscribed  on  every  hand.  Her  health  was 
(‘xtrenudy  delicate,  and  no  sooner  did  she  throw  Inu’self  heart  and 
soul  into  works  of  benevolence  and  love,  than  nature  bade  her  cease. 
And  hema',  conscious  of  ability,  and  endowed  with  a  mind  of  keenest 
susceptibility,  when  thus  her  powers  were  coniimal,  she  fretted  and 
murmured.  And  then  commenced  the  conflicts  other  soul.  Doubts 
ass:nled  her  in  lua*  inactivity,  but  she  strmj^ijled  on,  and  though  the 
ilonhts  were  scattered,  her  p:ith  was  beset  with  difliculties  to  the  very 
end  of  her  life,  when  she  dietl  in  the  full  assurance  of  a  Saviour’s 
lovt*.  ’fhere  :ire  few  lives  we  Imve  read  with  more  tonchinii;  interest. 
We  would  earnestly  commeml  the  hook  to  onr  ladv-readers — and 
would  that  we  had  many  of  a  kindnal  spirit  to  .M  iss  Methuen  !  There 
is  much  in  her  life  worthy  of  imitation.  She  dclii;hted  to  visit  the 
sick,  ami  to  teach  the  iu:norant.  Staying;  at  (’leveclon,  she  assembled 
tlu‘  poor  donkey-hoys  in  her  study,  and  tan;j;ht  them  as  loni;  as  her 
stri'iii^th  would  admit.  It  would  imh'ed  be  no  ran*  figure  of  speech 
to  call  women  anircls,  were  they  all  like  ^Hss  Methuen  !  Hut  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  slu'  was  perfect.  Her  own  diary  will  confess  her 
short  com  in;^^s  and  sins,  and  we  hope  that  onr  re:ulers  will  obtain  the 
book  and  jmbjje  for  themselves.  AVe  thank  the  mollu'r  of  Miss 
.Mcthmm  for  the  publication  of  this  memoir.  It  is  essentially  a 
book  ot  the  heart;  and  the  record  of  the  alternation  of  light  and 
darkness  of  her  daughter’s  path,  and  finally,  of  tin*  burstimM'orth  of 
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uncluiideil  day  upon  her  soul,  as  it  winged  its  flight  to  tlie  presence 
of  her  Saviour,  will  be  read  with  thankfulness  by  many  who  are 
similarly  tried. 


A  MKMOin  OF  .John  Ahmstuoncj,  D.I').,  lute  Lord  Bishop  of  Grafiamstown. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer.  With  an  Intro«luctioii, 
hy  Samuel  Lord  Bishoi*  of  Oxford.  Oxford  :  John  Henry  &,  James  Parker. 
1857. 


Bishop  Armstrong  w’as  a  chiirehinan  of  the  higli  school — most 
signilicautly  denominated  as  a  Traetarian.  With  his  peculiar  views, 
therefore,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  but  deeply  regret  that  a  man  of  such  earnest  ])iety  and  deep 
devotedness  to  his  w’ork,  should  have  been  so  confined  by  the  narrow 
channel  in  which  his  life  was  constrained  to  flow'.  And  yet  it  is 
deeply  interesting  to  notice  liow'  much  better  he  was  than  his  creed. 
Jle  says,  in  one  place,  “  Jlow'  the  blessed  sacrament  of’  baptism 
makes  ns  like  our  Lord.  .  .  .  The  inner  man  has  the  lights  of  the 
other  world  and  the  life,  and  baptism  has  secretly  put  this  life  into 
ns.” — I*.  51.  Jlnt  was  not  his  whole  life  as  a  parish  pri('st,  in 
his  earnest  efl’orts  to  establisli  female  penitentiaries,  and  later,  as 
the  self-denying  Bishop  of  (Irahamstow  ii,  a  practical  refutation  of 
such  a  doctrine?  The  Lord  Bishop  commenced  his  ministerial 
career  as  curate  of  Alford,  in  Somersetshire,  afterwards  removed  to 
(lifton,  then  to  Exeter,  and  then  to  Tidenham  in  (iloiieestershire, 
and,  finally,  to  South  Africa,  as  Bisho[)  of  (Irahamstown ;  but 
leaving  ICngland  in  delicate  health,  in  less  than  two  years  he  dc'parted 
this  world;  and  no  one,  whatever  may  be  his  church  views,  ean 
fail  to  give  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  such  a  man,  w  hoso  whole  life 
was  sj)ent  in  tlie  earnest  endeavour  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  d  he 
introduction  of  the  Bisliop  of  Oxford  is  simple,  earnest,  and  com¬ 
mendatory.  The  author  has  executed  his  task  in  a  creditable 
manner;  and  sympathizing  with  the  views  of  the  subject  of  the 
memoir,  it  has  been  to  him  (widently  a  “  labour  of  love.”  d'ho 
memoir  is  diversified  with  ratlu*r  long  extracts  from  the  sermons 
and  reviews  of  the  late  Bisliop  ;  hut  this  is  very  pardonable, 
considering  the  few'  materials  that  were  lel’t  behind  for  the  execution 
of  the  work. 


lUuii'iu  of  puMic  Cuftitij. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  live  in  times  like  tliese.  The  most  sluggish 
must  he  lashed  into  excitement,  and  the  most  selfish  and  careless 
fired  with  jmblic  spirit  bv  the  stirring  events  which  are  continually 
erowding  u[)on  us.  Jn  this  “Alonthly  Binicwv  ”  we  shall  not  have 
much  space  to  discuss  the  causes  or  predict  the  results  of  griait 
transactions  ;  we  must  be  content  to  chronicle  them.  But  wliat  we 
say  shall  be  said  without  fear.  Wo  shall  indther  court  the  favour 
nor  shun  the  wrath  of  our  readers ;  we  ])rof(‘ss  no  loyalty  to  any 
parly  in  the  state;  we  owe  no  homage  to  any  political  chief;  we 
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intend  to  speak  the  truth  with  all  frankness  Jind  lionest y,  remeinber- 
inix  that  we  are  Knc^lishinen,  Xoneoiitorinists,  and  C  liiisti»uis. 

"DuiiFii?  the  past  month  noble  peers  and  honourable  members  have 
been  hurrieil  from  their  eountry  seats,  their  hounds  and  horses, 
their  avenues  of  elms  and  tpiiet  libraries,  to  the  unweleome  and 
unseasonable  duties  of  lei'islation.  Her  .Majesty’s  ininist('rs  had 
betm  eompelled  to  advise  the  Directors  of  the  Ihink  of  Enprlaiid  to 
infrinj^e  the  ])rovisions  of  tlieir  charter,  and  were  in  preat  haste  to 
secure  an  indemnity.  lVrhaj)s,  too,  it  was  thou<2;ht  that  two  or 
thn‘e  nights’  discussion  on  Indian  atlairs,  before  C’liristmas,  would 
make  the  work  of  next  session  a  little  easier;  some  preyailinj^ 
misconceptions  mijijht  be  removed;  J^ord  Derby  and  ^Ir.  Disraeli 
wouhl  exhaust  their  brilliant  but  worthless  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  the  (’alcutta  government  and  the  Hoard  of  Control, 
and  have  fewer  weapons  to  ii.i;ht  with  when  the  real  battle  came  on 
in  rebruary.  The  veteran  tactician  is  wise  in  his  generation.^  Of 
course,  the’ Hank  Indemnity  Hill  was  passed,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
commercial  disasters,  which  had  demanded  the  suspension  of  the 
Chart«T,  gave  unusual  seriousness  to  all  the  debates  on  the  principles 
bv  which  our  currency  is  regulated.  The  select  Hank  Committee 
w’as  re-apj)ointed.  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  that  further  iinpiiry  was 
nsvless,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  repealing  the  act  of  ’l  l  ; 
^Ir.  (Jhnlstone,  too,  btdieved  that  the  (piestion  was  ripe  for  legis¬ 
lation,  but  was  anxious  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  presiMit  system. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Lord  Derby  greatly  distinguished 
himstdf.  1 1  is  lordshij)  is  without  a  rival  in  the  art  of  giving  point 
to  just  eom|>laint,  and  discovering  reasons  for  grumbling  where  there 
were  none;  but  the  (iovernment  have  decidedlv  gained  by  the 
discussions  on  their  Indian  administration.  The  tlagrant  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  are  not  quite  so  clear  now  as 
they  were  three*  wt‘eks  ago  ;  and  the  public  will  begin  to  believe 
that,  when  such  a  clever  and  ingenious  foe  as  mv  JiOrd  Derby  is 
(diliged  to  resort  to  misr(‘presentation  and  groundless  charge's  to 
make  out  a  case  against  him,  just  cause  of  censure  must  be  wanting. 
The  rumours  of  disagreement  between  liord  Canning  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  have  been  annilulated.  The  gravest  of  the  complaints 
against  the  Calcutta  government,  on  the  score  of  dilatoriness,  have 
been  etlectually  disproved.  Next  session,  however,  is  to  xvitness 
important  changes  in  the  government  of  our  Eastern  empire.  The 
Chairman  of  the  East  Indian  Company  has  received  notice  that 
the  (•ov(*rnment  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  for  bringing  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  Company  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Crown.  W  e  shall  watch  with  anxious  interest  the  development  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  scheme. 

A  Ketorm  Hill,  too,  is  ])romised ;  but  the  merry  Premier  was 
unwilling  to  spoil  31r.  Disraeli’s  Christmas  holidays  bv  occupving 
them  with  troublesome  rcilections  on  the  details  of ‘the  (iovernment 
plan.  \\  e  have  seen  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  an  Educational 
I  r.anclnso.  signed  by  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  dignitaries  of 
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tlio  law, — by  arcbbisbops,  bisliops,  ami  deans, — by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  many  illustrious  peers, — by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dons, 
and  by  well-known  dissenting  ministers.  The  proposal  is  to  give 
to  the  graduates,  clergy,  lawyers,  doctors,  I'le.,  in  a  district  a 
si'parate  member,  or  in  very  large  districts  separate  members. 

Lord  Shalt esbury  brought  forward  a  bill  to  relax  the  severity  of 
the  parochial  systinn.  Jle  ])roposed,  that  in  parishes  numbering 
more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  the  ineumlumt  should  not  have 
the  power,  unless  sustained  by  the  bishop,  of  [)rohibiting  the  holding 
of  Church  of  Kngland  si*rvices.  Ills  lordshij)  was  obliged,  however, 
to  ])ostpone  his  bill.  Heresford  IIoj)e  would  remedy  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  didiciencies  of  the  present  system,  by  multiplying  bishoj)rics, 
instead  of  instituting  an  order  of  “  vagrant  gospellers,”  or  ‘‘  preaching 
friars,”  which,  as  the  F/ras  predicts,  would  accrue  if  Lord  Shaftes- 
burv’s  bill  were  carried. 


An  important  decision  has  bc'en  ])ronounced  in  reference  to  the 
h'tralitv  of  certain  Continental  marriages.  It  is  Avell  known  that, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  betm  a  frecpient  ])ractice  for  jx'r- 


sons  wishing 
ContiiuMital 


to  marry  a  d(‘ceased  wife’s  sister,  to  resort  to  eerlaiii 
slates  where  this  was  not  illegal,  under  the  idi'a  that 


marriage  thei’C  forme  d  would  be  h'gal  in  England.  This  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  objectionable  mode  of  evading  a  bad  law  is  declared 
to  be  nugatory. 

Lord  John  Kussell  has,  of  course,  re-apj)eared  as  champion  of  the 
Jews  ;  but  we  have'  little  hope  that  he  will  find  the  Jiords  at  all  more 
com])liant  this  session  than  they  Avere  last. 

■  ’file  friends  of  missions  will  be  gratified  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier  to  grant  To, ()()()  to  Dr.  Livingstone  to 
j)rosecute  his  African  r(\senrches.  ^fhe  missionary  enterprise  has 
received  woiuh'rful  Ind])  of  late,  partly  from  the  admiration  (‘xcited 
by  the  ('uter})rising  African  travcdler,  and  parily  from  the  discovery 
that  the  missionaries  have  been  the  wisest  and  most  honest  men  in 


India. 


Thank  (Jod!  Lucknow  is  saved.  After  six  days  of  “  severe  and 
bloody  struggles,”  tin?  beleagiKM’cd  garrison  has  l)C(‘n  relieved;  the 
sick  and  wounded,  ladies  and  children,  have  been  carric'd  to  Cawn- 
pore.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  an  army  around  him  strong  enough 
to  reduce  Oude  to  (‘iitire  subjection. 

'•  Of  Ibreign  news  of  interest  there  is  no  lack.  Lilx'ral  ])rinciple3 
have  won  an  im])ortant  triumph  in  Helgium.  {Serfdom  in  Jtussia 
has  receiv(‘d  its  death-blow,  ’fhe  Ah'ssage  of  the  l*resid(‘nt  of  the 
C^nited  States  must  have  been  rt*ad  in  hhigland  with  unusual  inter(?st  ; 
to  us,  the  most  signilicant  part  of  it  is  that  which  recomnnMids  the 
S(‘tting  aside  of  the  Clayton- Jbdwer  Treaty,  and  the  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  question  of  Central  American  jxditics.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  there  is  no  danger  of  seidous  disagreement. 

On  the  whole,  wo  believe  that  the  clouds  which  have  hung  so 
gloomily  over  our  heads  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  are 
beginning  to  scatter,  and  with  sf)me  ho[)efulness  and  courage  we 
can  wish  our  readers  from  our  verv  hearts  .A  ll  Arev  ^  r.w  Veak. 


UOi>Kb  Ktl’KlVKl). 


^^oohs  Jlftfibrb. 
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